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THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION 


HE 


Bankers’ 


convention of the American 


Association, which 
opened in Los Angeles, California, on 
October 3, President Lewis E. 


Pierson in the chair, promises to be a 


with 


memorable one in the association’s his- 
tory. It is a significant fact that the 
convention should be held anywhere on 
the Pacific Coast outside of San Fran- 
cisco. In fact Seattle, Tacoma and Los 
Angeles could any of them suitably en- 
tertain the convention now, so remark- 
able has been their growth in recent 
years. 

Los Angeles is, of course, one of the 
delightful cities of the world, and its 
business and population have increased 
of late years in a ratio hardly equalled 
No doubt the 


bankers who attended the recent con- 


elsewhere in the country. 


vention had abundant cause to be pleased 
with California and with its Southern 
Metropolis. 

Under President Prerson’s adminis- 
tration the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion has advanced to its highest point in 
membership, and its practical service 
to the bankers of the country has never 
The work done by the 


several sections and by the various com- 


been greater. 


mittees has become very wide in its 
scope and of large practical usefulness. 
This work has, it is related 


largely to the ordinary details of bank- 


true, 


ing. But this is necessarily so, for these 


are the things of chief concern to the 
And it is but natural that in 


their association they should attend 


bankers. 


principally to those things that bear 
most directly upon their business. 

And yet, while not criticising the as- 
sociation for this apparent narrowness 
of its activities, the hope may be ex- 
pressed that in the future the association 
shall have more to show in the way of 
accomplishment of some things that 
concern the banking business as a whole. 
The association has done much to in- 
culeate sound views of banking and fi- 
nance, and much more in showing how 
it is possible for bankers to co-operate 
in securing results which heretofore 
were left to individual initiative. 

The bank- 
ers need to be united locally for action 


Much remains to be done. 


on collections, paying interest on de- 
posits, bank supervision, and for other 
purposes. Effective action yet remains 
to be taken on the currency and for 
strengthening the banking and financial 
system. These are great problems, and 
united action on some of them may be 
But the 


things already done through the efforts 


difficult and even impossible. 
of the American Bankers’ Association 
warrant the belief that much is to be 
expected from the closer spirit of asso- 
ciation that has developed among the 


bankers of the country. 
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BUSINESS AND THE CROPS 
WHILE the business situation of 


late has been far from satis- 
factory, it may be expected to improve 
materially before the close of the year 
on account of the marketing of the 
crops. As shown by the original inves- 
tigations made by the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago, 
the principal crops this year, although 
showing some shortages as compared 
with bumper years, are well above the 
ten-years’ average. With good prices 
this will bring in a stream of wealth 
that can not fail in exerting a far-reach- 
ing influence in reviving business all 
over the country. 

Perhaps, too, the worst is known with 
respect to the Government’s attitude 
toward business. As the next session of 
Congress must be a short one, radical 
legislation will hardly get through. 
And if the new House should be Dem- 
ocratic, as now generally expected, there 
will be little chance of legislation of 


any kind save of the most perfunctory 
character, for the Senate is pretty sure 
to remain Republican. 

The abuses revealed in corporate af- 
fairs have perhaps led to an excess of 
zeal on the part of the public in dealing 


with certain phases of business. This 
mental attitude will have to undergo 
some modification before the country can 
expect to return permanently to nor- 
mally prosperous conditions. 


THE PRESIDENT’S AMBITION 
ONFIRMATION of the legislative 


ambitions of the President were 
afforded some time ago by the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Boston “Trans- 
cript,” who said: 


“As for President Tart, it will be con- 
ceded that his chief interest for the next 
two years will be in completing his circle 
of legislative reforms. His ambition is 
legislative, not political.” 
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The correspondent neglects to cite the 
particular clause of the Constitution that 
warrants the President in making a leg- 
islative programme of any sort his chief 
interest. Of course, it may be unfair 
to accept the above statement as fairly 
reflecting the President’s position, 
though it receives confirmation from 
comparatively recent events. 

The correspondent states that Presi- 
dent Tarr’s uncompleted legislative pro- 
gramme is still large and important, and 
goes on to enumerate Federal incorpora- 
tion of industrial concerns and a number 
of other items. It is a large and am 
bitious programme, and if legislation 
could make a country great, prosperous 
and happy, the United States ought t: 
make a record when these new laws ar 
passed. 

Yet, with no lack of respect for th: 
President, the opinion may be ventured 
that the country would get along quit 
as well if he would sacrifice some of his 
legislative ambitions to a performance: 
of the duties more specifically imposed 
on him by the Federal Constitution. 


COST OF CASUALTY INSURANCE 
WITH the increased tendency 


toward stricter legislative reg- 
ulation of the liability of employers for 
accidents to their workmen, it may be 
expected that the rates for casualty in 
surance will advance. That legislation 
governing such liability is growing mor: 
stringent is witnessed by two acts re 
cently passed in New York. Writing 
of the added liability under the new 
laws, Mr. Frank E. Law, assistant sec- 
retary of The Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York says: 

“The liability of employers is in- 
creased in two ways. In the first place, 
the fellow-servant and assumption oi: 
risk defenses have been practically de;- 
troyed and the burden of proof of con- 
tributory negligence has been put upo 
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This radical change in 
In the 
second place, in certain employments 
determined to be especially dangerous 
the employer becomes liable to pay to 


the employer. 
the law affects all employers. 


an injured workman, er if the werkman 
is killed then to his dependents, com- 
pensation whether the injury was caused 
by the fault of the empleyer or the fault 
of the workman. Hitherto it has heen 
necessary to show that the employer 
was at fault in order to recover damages. 
No recovery could be had under other 
circumstances. As the law has stocd 
heretofore, but one workman in eight 
recovered anything; under the new law 
all, or nearly all, workmen injured in 
the employments named in the law will 
receive compensation.” 


It is claimed that the liability insur- 
ance companies have never made any 
money on this branch of their business. 
If this be true, and their liabilities are 
increased, it would seem tc follow, as a 
natural consequence, that they must 
either increase their rates or go out of 
business. 

At all events, it could hardly be ex- 
pected that a much greater liability on 
the part of employers, and hence on the 
part of companies furnishing such ‘n- 
surance, would not led to higher rates. 
Certainly not unless ~he rates already 
charged were exorbitant, and this the 
companies deny. 

Public opinion is undoubtedly tend- 
ing toward enlarging the responsibilities 
of employers, and the latter will natur:1- 
ly seek to shift this added burden vpon 
the shoulders of the liability companies, 
and to compensate themselves for the 
increased risk the companies wil! raise 
their rates. This they must do in 
obedience to sound business principles 
and to enable them to meet their obli- 
gations. 

1 
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CONDITION OF THE CROPS 


For several years it has been the cus- 

tom of the Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago (now the Continental 
Commercial National) to make a sum- 
mary of crop and business conditions. 
As there have been many gloomy reports 
about the crops, the following will be 
found of interest: 


“Our reports indicate a total wheat 
crop of 657,000,000 bushels, or 80,000,- 
000 bushels less than last year’s record 
production, but equal to a ten years’ 
average production. Corn promises a 
yield of 3,000,000,000 bushels, or 225,- 
000,000 bushels above the previous sea- 
son and 25 per cent. over a ten years’ 
average crop. The oats yield will ex- 
ceed last year’s excellent production 
with a total of 1,071,000,000 bushels, 
200,000,000 bushels over the ten-year 
average. Barley will equal last year’s 
crop of 128,000,000 bushels, and rye 
will exceed the previous season, being 
31,500,000 bushels, comparing with 30,- 
000,000 bushels. The total production 
of these grains, as reported to us, is 
4,906,000,000 bushels, while the ten- 
year average is 4,431,000,000 bushels. 
Cotton condition indicates a crop of 11,- 
000,000 bales, or 700,000 bales above 
last year.” 


Surely this is far from a gloomy pros- 
pect. The crops are the basis of our 
national prosperity; and, apparently, 
the crops are all right. 


OUR UNAPPEASABLE APPETITE 
FOR CURRENCY 


WITH a volume of currency much in 

excess of that of any other com- 
mercial nation, we are still, like Oliver 
Twist, clamoring for “more.” It is said 
that the Treasury has printed already 
$500,000,000 of the Aldrich-Vreeland 
stuff with which the country could be 
flooded if the bankers once give their 
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consent. There seems little probability 
that they will do so. 

Here and there you find a man who 
does not agree with the new school of 
inflationists. In an interview in a New 
York newspaper some time ago, Mr. 
Wa. Suerer, the veteran manager of 
the New York Clearing-House Associa- 
tion, discussing the proposed formation 
of a national currency association, said: 


“There is nothing to my mind to prove 
that emergency currency would be an 
unmixed blessing. The history of the 
last fifty-six years shows that business 
has been conducted with a very small 
amount of cash per capita. It has been 
done on credit, and always will be done 
on credit to a great extent. Cash cre- 
ates an appetite for cash. The more 
currency you provide, the more will be 
called for. I doubt whether it would 
ever be possible, once the process were 
started, to catch up with the demand.” 


When so many people are preaching 
in favor of practically unlimited paper 
issues, it requires courage to talk like 
this. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED EXECUTIVE 


UNNY notions as to the duties of 
executives are entertained by Gov- 
ernor Jupson Harmon of Ohio. Writ- 
ing recently in reply to a request of the 
Mayor of Columbus that a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature be called, the 
Governor said: 


“T am bound in frankness to say that 
your sending such a letter at this time 
and promptly giving it to the press sug- 
gests a desire to make up by fertility in 
recommending new laws for the lack of 
efficiency in enforcing existing laws with 
which you are charged by the public in 
general.” 


The notion that an executive officer 
has anything to do with enforcing the 
laws already existing is hopelessly old- 
fashioned and out of date. 
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The business of an executive, from 
President to town constable, is to have a 
“legislative programme,” to harp on it 
unceasingly and to move heaven and 
earth to have it carried out. This not 
only conceals the executive’s inefficiency, 
but gains him a great reputation as a 
reformer. 

Evidently Governor Harmon has not 
kept up with the times and has failed to 
inform himself of the revised and gen- 
erally-accepted interpretations of the 
Constitution. Such a man in office is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to lawbreakers, for 
he may think it his business to enforce 
the law instead of expending all his en- 
ergies in demanding new legislation. Of 
course, such notions are not to be toler- 
ated in this progressive age. 


NATIONAL BANK EXAMINA- 
TIONS 


Bi XAMINERS of national banks who 
are lax in the performance of their 
duties are not having an easy time of 
it. Comptroller Murray recently an- 
nounced his intention of taking the field 
himself with a view to finding out just 
why some examiners do not succeed in 
having unsatisfactory conditions correct- 
ed in banks under their charge. He 
finds that most of the examiners experi- 
ence no difficulty in getting banks to at 
once take steps to remedy any faulis 
brought to their attention. There are 
a few examiners, however, that stop 
after reporting unsatisfactory conditions 
to the Comptroller. Mr. Murray wishes 
to ascertain why in some cases it is pos- 
sible to get action that will remove cause 
for criticism and impossible to do any- 
thing effective in others and he also 
wishes to learn why some of the exam- 
iners fail to ascertain conditions which, 
if reported to the Comptroller in time, 
might have been remedied and the bank 
saved from insolvency. 
Perhaps no Comptroller has been 
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more vigilant than Mr. Murray in en- 
deavoring to enforce the National Bank- 
ing Act and to make the supervision ex- 
ercised by the Comptroller’s Bureau 
effective. “He might, and not without 
reason, have complained that the law is 
in many respects inadequate and that 
the whole system of supervision needs 
overhauling, and thus have sought to 
excuse any shortcomings of his Bureau 
in the matter of supervising the na- 
tional banks. But he did not do so. He 
has gone to work with the tools he had, 
and has tried to get the best results pos- 
sible from the law just as it stands. 
That his efforts to have the directors 
take a more active interest in the affairs 
of their banks has borne fruit, can 
hardly be doubted. He has also spurred 
the examiners in the performance of 
their duties and has secured co-opera- 
tion between the National and State of- 
ficials charged with bank supervision. 
All this should and undoubtedly will 
bring about great improvement in 
banking conditions. 

We believe another important result 
will follow Mr. Murray’s vigorous ef- 
forts to make the present methods of 
supervision efficient. If, after all he 


has done, it should be found that the 


supervision exercised by the Comptrol- 
ler is ineffective, the fault must be as- 
cribed to the law itself and not to its 
administration. 

The vast increase in population and 
wealth and the multiplication of banks 
have increksed the difficulties of super- 
vising the banks from Washington. 
Many needed amendments in the present 
law have been repeatedly recommended 
by successive Comptrollers of the Cur- 
rency. Should these be adopted, it will 
probably be found necessary to bring 
the banks together in some form of 
district organization, and to supple- 
ment the examinations made by the 


Government with a system of inspection 
carried on by the banks themselves. 
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WATCHING THE OWNERS OF 
AUTOMOBILES 


ALTIMORE bankers, according to 
the “Sun” of that city, are keep- 
ing a close watch on the owners of 
automobiles, with a view to finding out 
if such luxuries are within the means of 
those indulging in them. , Newspaper 
reports and addresses of bankers indi- 
cate that the same course is being fol- 
lowed by bankers in other parts of the 
country. 

The automobile is only one of many 
forms of extravagance that call for 
attention by the bankers. That it is 
singled out for so much comment prob- 
ably arises from the fact that it is the 
most palpable kind of extravagance. 
One may cultivate other equally ex- 
pensive habits with a great deal less 
publicity. Gluttony, drink and gam- 
bling may be a source of greater waste 
than the ownership of an automobile, 
but these extravagances are not open to 
the public eye. The owner of an auto- 
mobile, however, glories in his extrava- 
gance. In fact, this particular form of 
extravagance is born of the love of dis- 
play. The joyful owner comes tearing 
down the street, raising a cloud of dust, 
and blowing his horn, thus exhibiting 
his superiority over the humble pedes- 
trian or the owner of more modest and 
less noisy vehicles. 

But when the automobile mania no 
longer troubles the bankers, a new out- 
break, and perhaps a more dangerous 
one, looms in sight. Navigating the air 
is not only a costly form of amusement, 
but one that will keep the banker busy 
in watching for his borrowers who may 
sail the “upper deeps.”” How is the 
banker to know, even with the aid of a 
powerful field-glass, whether the ship 
he sees aloft was paid for with funds 
borrowed from his bank? All the 
aviator will have to do is to borrow his 
money in one county and build his ship 
in another. Kite-flying has always been 
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a source of annoyance to the banker, 
and this latest form of it also contains 
interesting possibilities. 


BANKERS AND BANKING 
PROBLEMS 


APDRESSING the recent annual 

convention of the Indiana Bank- 
ers’ Association, Mr. ArtHur Rey- 
NOLDs, president of the Des Moines 
(Iowa) National Bank, strongly ap- 
pealed to the bankers of the country 
to show more active interest in legis- 
lation relating to banking and currency. 
He very justly intimated that but for 
the apathy of the bankers the Postal 
Savings Bank bill might have been 
defeated. 

This apathetic attitude of bankers 
may be accounted for in various ways. 
In the first place, the banker working 
under existing laws, to whose operation 
he has become accustomed, knows just 
what to expect. He knows how the law 
affects his own business and that of his 
competitors. A new law is full of 
uncertainties. It may give the bank a 
better chance to make money, and it 
may not. Or if the bank is a State 
bank, any extension of privileges to 
the national bank will simply add to the 
advantages of a competing institution. 
This view may be narrow, overlooking 
the profit that might be derived by bene- 
fits to the community arising from a 
modification of the National Banking 
Act. But it is the view apt to be taken 
by the average banker nevertheless, and 
not without reason. 

Bankers know, too, that they can do 
business with a currency and banking 
system however unscientific and clumsy. 
They conform to conditions as they find 
them, and trouble little about the at- 
tainment of banking ideals. For ex- 
ample, the currency of China is chaotic. 
But the banks there do not worry much 
about that fact. They have learned 
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how to turn it to their own profit. And 
one of the most enlightened bankers of 
this country declared to us not long 
ago that his bank made a profit out of 
the domestic exchange complications in 
the panic of 1907. The banks of New 
York and other cities probably know 
that a scientific system of clearing 
country checks would be of immense 
benefit to the commerce of the United 
States. But they are not sitting up of 
nights devising such a system. They 
have learned how to profit by existing 
conditions. 

The banker is in the banking busi- 
ness as a business... He can not be 
expected to take more than a_per- 
functory interest in things not directly 
concerning the success of his institu- 
tion. 

But despite all this, we believe the 
bankers, by their indifference to bank- 
ing and currency problems, are not 
adequately caring for the trusts com- 
mitted to them. Waiving the advantage 
to the community that would follow 
upon the adoption of a wiser system— 
an advantage in which the banks could 
not fail to share—-it can readily be 
seen that the banks would derive a 
direct profit. 

If the banks were authorized, under 
proper restrictions, to issue credit cur- 
rency, they could serve the business 
community much more efficiently than 
they do at the present time. 

If savings deposits were segregated 
from the general deposits, and invested 
in high-grade securities, and if national 
banks were authorized to establish sav- 
ings departments and to employ savings 
deposits in making loans on real estate, 
the banks could more safely and effec- 
tually meet the banking needs of the 
people. 

The bankers who fail to see the 
direct benefits they would derive from 
every wise amendment of the banking 
laws are at least short-sighted. 

Perhaps in estimating the attitude 








of bankers toward banking and cur- 
rency legislation, one fact is not suffi- 
ciently considered. Federal legislation 
applies, of course, only to banks op- 
erating under national charters, and 
these are fewer than the State and pri- 
vate banks and loan and trust com- 
panies. Even, therefore, if all the 
national bankers were united in favor 
of certain reforms (which is by no 
means the case) their influence might 
be overcome by the greater number of 
banks of other classes. We imagine 
this to be one reason, and perhaps the 
chief one, why bankers have such slight 
influence in shaping Federal legislation 
with respect to banking. The influence 
that might be wielded is practically 
nullified by the conflicting interests of 
the different classes of banks. 


STRENGTHENING THE NATION- 
AL BANKING SYSTEM 


AN important paper by Professor 
O. M. W. Spraaur of Harvard 
appeared in the August number of the 
“Quarterly Journal of Economics.” It 
is the second paper in the series on 
“Proposals for Strengthening the Na- 
tional Banking System.” Professor 
Spracue thinks that the character of 
the security for bank-note circulation 
is of less importance than has been com- 
monly assumed in recent discussion of 
banking and currency problems. He 
is, however, in favor of an asset cur- 
rency. But it is his opinion that there 
can not be much currency elasticity 
under any system so long as the banks 
continue to pay interest on deposits. 

As the entire abolition of such in- 
terest payments is not thought possible, 
the suggestion is made that interest be 
paid only on the minimum weekly, fort- 
nightly or monthly balance, during six 
months’ periods. 

The payment of interest on bankers’ 
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balances not only attracts the idle 
money to the financial centers, but vir- 
tually compels the city banks to lend 
at all times close to the permissible 
limit in order to recoup themselves for 
the amounts they pay out in the shape 
of interest on these deposits. 

Professor SpraGur’s studies of our 
banking problems have attracted wide 
attention and interest. In a subsequent 
paper he will treat of a central bank 
or central organization with limited 
functions, and no doubt his suggestions 
along this line will prove as interesting 
as those which have preceded them. 


CURRENCY REFORM AT LAST 


For nearly a quarter of a century, 
economists, bankers, financiers and 
others have been carrying on a cam- 
paign in behalf of currency reform. 
Bankers’ conventions have talked about 
it. Commissions have been appointed. 
‘Essays and addresses by the thousands 
have compassed the subject round 
about. Pamphlets, books—whole li- 
braries of them—have “held the subject 
up in every light of which it is cap- 
able,” and it has not been all in vain. 

At last, currency reform is an ac- 
complished fact—the size of the paper 
currency is to be reduced from 3.04 
inches wide by 7.28 inches long to 2.5 
inches wide by 6 inches long! 

Upon those responsible for this hap- 
py and auspicious culmination of the 
long and arduous labors of the currency 
reformers we bestow our congratula- 
tions. It can no longer be said that 
financial legislation does not reflect in- 
telligent public opinion. 

Besides, our paper currency is cer- 
tainly too big. As prices rise, one hard- 
ly knows whether, in going to market, 
to put his money in his pocketbook or 
in the market-basket. Salaries, wages 
and incomes are also at such a high 
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figure that everybody’s purse is bulg- 
ing with money. 

The reduction of the size of the 
paper bills is a noble work. It wiil 
save the Government money, and will 
relieve the possessors of overfat purses 
of much annoyance. 

In view of this great reform, who 
now can say that the currency re- 
formers have labored in vain? 


RESERVE CITY BANKS 
CLOSER scrutiny of the affairs of 


national banks acting as reserve 
agents will be a part of the future policy 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. Re- 
quests by country banks for the desig- 
nation of a reserve agent will not be 
approved by the Comptroller until it 
is established to his satisfaction that 
the proposed reserve agent is in a sound 
condition. 


As has been repeatedly said, in these 
pages and elsewhere, a fundamental 
weakness of our banking system lies in 
the inadequate equipment of the re- 


serve banks. They are not fitted prop- 
erly to perform the duties imposed 
upon them by law. Their capital and 
reserves are insufficient, their manage- 
ment wanting in that catholic spirit 
that should rule such institutions, and 
they lack the authority to issue credit 
notes. 

If Congress could be brought to a 
realization of these defects—which are 
by no means theoretical, but have been 
plainly and repeatedly demonstrated 
by experience—and would set out to 
remedy them, the banking situation 
would be greatly strengthened. Re- 
forms of this character would be quite 
as effective as a central bank—prob- 
ably more so—and they would provoke 
less political hostility. 

The Comptroller’s decision to ex- 


cise a more careful watch over the 
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reserve city banks is, of course, com- 
mendable. Even under the present im- 
perfect laws he can do much to correct 
weakness among these institutions. 


COTTON BILLS OF LADING 


i UROPEAN bankers refused to ac- 

cept the railway validation of 
cotton bills of lading, and the Ameri- 
can bankers have declined to give fur- 
ther guarantees. Though this means a 
dead-lock in the- negotiations under 
way for some time, hope of a satisfac- 
tory solution of the difficulty has not 
been altogether abandoned. 

The European bankers seem to think 
that the proposed validation certificate 
did not offer adequate protection 
against forged bills of lading, while 
the committee of American bankers re- 
garded the demands made upon them 
as violative of sound banking prin- 
ciples and in contravention of legal pro- 
visions concerning the rights of banks 
to make guarantees. 

Whether the snarl will be straight- 
ened out, or whether certain European 
banks will act independently ard ac- 
cept the railway validation certificates 
as satisfactory, remains to be seen. No 
doubt a way will be found to market 
the cotton crop. 

This controversy has _ illustrated 
afresh the close dependerice of finan- 
cial transactions upon the maintenance 
of confidence in carrying on banking 
operations. The appearance of a few 
forged bills of lading has served to 
disturb long-established business rela- 
tions between the American and Euro- 
pean banks, and has threatened tem- 
porarily to interfere with trade run- 
ning into the hundreds of millions. 

The committee representing the 
bankers on this side claim that the Euro- 
pean banks are asking assurances that 
they themselves refuse to give. 





PICTURESQUE INDUSTRIES OF A UNIQUE STATE 


By Leonora Beck Ellis 


S her manufacturing, the industrial 

South! We are by no means ac- 
customed to such a phrase. The South 
of the old land-holding aristocracy, 
the home of the Virginia cavalier, the 
Carolina cotton or rice kings, the Louisi- 
ana sugar prince,—all those vivid sug- 
gestions and conditions of an earlier, 
more picturesque, but less prosperous 
era, we know by heart. 

But this new phrase, this awakening 
of a whole great section to its own pos- 
sibilities, its latent power, this swinging, 
sweeping movement towards the de- 
velopment of vast natural resources, this 
upward lift of what the world has been 
calling a slothful, unambitious popula- 
tion, until it will stand soon the peer of 
any as regards industrial progress, and 
educational facilities as well,—this we 
are hardly yet adjusted to, have scarce- 
ly learned to look on as our easy por- 
tion. 

But such it is; and a strange story it 
makes, running through even the last 
decade and a half of swift development. 

For, do you realize that fifteen years 
ago we were raising cotton to sell to 
England and the east at five cents a 
pound, and we were buying back the 
finished products at an enormous profit 
to the manufacturers of the old world 
and the new? 

A few, hundred thousand spindles and 
a meagre quota of looms were making 
sorry show of handling an insignificant 
portion of our great staple, while, re- 
garding our other native resources of a 
hundred rich kinds, we seemed deeply 
ignorant or wholly apathetic. With 
white-fanged poverty gripping hard on 
every side, it appeared to many of us 
mere madness when, shortly, the call 
sounded forth, “Cotton mills in cotton 
fields our first condition of salvation! 
The South’s resources for herself ,—and 
God for all!” 

It is not intended to rehearse now the 
quick, successive stages by which we 


leaped, in less than two decades, from 
eight hundred thousand tq» more than 
nine million of spindles, from five to 
fifteen cent cotton; in short, from a 
direfully poverty-ridden South to one 
smiling under the seal of a deeply, 
surely based prosperity? 

No, it was not of cotton and its stir- 
ring romance we started to speak, al- 
though it appears inevitable that we 
drift towards the wonderful staple when 
we talk of prosperity. 

It was of a more picturesque indus- 
trial development we were thinking: not 
cotton mills, not coal mines, nor iron 
furnaces, not the manufacture of our 
splendid southern woods into fine fur- 
niture,—none of these nor their allied 
forms of wealth-producing, progress- 
making development. 

There are scores of small industries 
and manufactures that combine to make 
a solid basis of prosperity for any state 
or country. The utilization of home 
material, even the simplest, and of home 
labor to the very best advantage, is the 
safest road by which to travel when 
starting in the race for national wealth. 

In the South we have one State which 
has hitherto been regarded rather as a 
great national sanatorium, or else an in- 
teresting play-ground, with possible 
gardens and orange groves interspersed, 
all perhaps rendered more or less uncer- 
tain by probable thermal variations. 
This is Florida, our peninsula of sun- 
shine and roses, thrown out between the 
Mexican Gulf and the Atlantic Ocean. 

The average man thinks of the penin- 
sula as a pleasant place on which to 
make a winter home, a little playtime 
expanse lying outside of the busy region 
where grain and cotton, coal, iron, tim- 
ber, and other integral factors of wealth 
stimulate to large enterprise. 


Many anv Variep INpvusTRIEs. 


In point of fact, no little country, of 
either the old world or the new, can 
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show the picturesque and varied indus- 
tries of this unique Southern State, nor 
can another of so sparse a population 
show the wonderful expansion of Flor- 
ida, in the last five years, as concerns 
the utilization of its own native pro- 
ducts, its own raw material, from small 
resources to great. 

Not alone the tropic-looking gardens 
of scarlet poinsettia, golden accacia, and 
rosy oleander hedges, nor its increasing 
areas of bananas, pineapples, guavas, 
and other West Indian fruits, nor its 
terraced lemon and lime orchards, sug- 
gesting Spain,—not one nor all of these 
and their kind would leave with us so 
deep an impression of having been in a 
foreign country, as we get from the 
glimpses, in one little Floridian port 
after another, of such industries as 
sponge-harvesting and selling, mullet- 
fishing and marketing, oystering, clam- 
ming, tortoise-shell gathering, or, again, 
the loading of those huge Norwegian, 
French, and English vessels with phos- 
phate and naval stores, or yet, again, in 
the interior, the kaolin works here and 
there, the numerous fibre factories—for 


the conversion of palm fibre and leaf 
into articles of commerce,—mattress- 
making from the Spanish moss, an occa- 
sional silk-worm farm, and lastly the 


sttsive Cuban cigar factories at 
mapa and Key West. 

On a recent sailing trip down the 
West Coast, along a course unvisited by 
us for five years, we found much to 
please as well as surprise. Fishing ham- 
lets had grown into sizable ports, chan- 
nels had been dredged, foreign steam- 
ers were entering where only fishing 
smacks had hitherto been acquainted, 
and scattered all over the fertile spong- 
ing fields, from St. Marks to Anclote 
light, were the lateen sails of the Greek 
sponge divers, absolutely unknown to 
us three years ago. 

Below Cedar Key, we ran _ into 
Crystal River Bay, then up the broad, 
fair stream eight miles to the railroad 
station and prosperous little town, 
where a pencil factory, cannery, and 
fibre factory, and several fish houses 
afford employment to hundreds of in- 
dustrious workers. We found scores of 
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nice homes, several churches, and a good 
school, where a few years back there 
had been only a cluster of shanties. At 
a large general store, we asked the 
meaning of the seven or eight big for- 
eign vessels we had noted lying in an 
upper harbor of the bay. 


Exports To Foreign Lanps. 


“That’s Port Inglis, at the mouth of 
the Withlacoochee,’ was the answer. 
“It’s phosphate the boats are loading 
with,—to go to every part of Europe.” 

Do you catch the significance? Mil- 
lions of dollars per annum pouring in 
through this little harbor, unknown half 
a dozen years ago save to the trapper 
or to the wandering fisher, and still 
scarcely heard of except in connection 
with this branch of commerce. The air 
of general prosperity became more and 
more comprehensible. 

After a few hours at these points, we 
sailed on down the coast, putting in at 
various small ports and finding every- 
where a busy and prosperous people. 
Fishing boats were scudding up or 
down, plying their craft in the life-filled 
waters, then running in with their finny 
cargoes to this port or that, whence the 
car or schooner loads of mullet, snap- 
per, sea-trout, or pompano, packed in 
ice or salted down, were to be shipped 
to various parts of the United States or 
Cuba, bringing in return the golden tide 
of dollars each season to these coast 
people. 

And the sponging business,—that is 
the most interesting of all, the most 
picturesque. Probably few persons out- 
side of the peninsula and the direct 
channels of this trade realize that all 
the markets of the United States and a 
large demand in England are supplied 
with that important article of commerce, 
the sponge, from a limited area here in 
the Gulf of Mexico, the fields that are 
now successfully worked lying from 
three to twenty miles off-shore, and ex- 
tending southward with varying fer- 
tility, from latitude 27 degrees to 30 
degrees N.,—that is, in local marine 
parlance, from Anclote Light to Saint 
Marks. 


In this expanse, our native spongers 














and their Cuban and Spanish brothers 
have been at work for something over 
fifty years, though not by the diving 
method. They have used the long-poled 
hooks, and hence been unable to gather 
the commodity in waters over forty feet 
deep. Yet they gradually pushed the 
eastern sponge from the American mar- 
ket, and moreover began to send a sur- 
plus of the cheap grade grass sponge 
to England, for mattress making and 
similar purposes. They brought up the 
industry, in a generation’s time, from 
most meagre beginnings to touch the 
million-dollar mark, and that at a time 
when it counted much to the State. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE Sponce In- 
DUSTRY. 


But the implements of the trade were 
awkward, the business poorly handled, 
and a revolution in it was sure to come. 

It was through this modern invasion 
of the Greeks that the revolution came 
to our marine industry, and it seems to 
us to have come with remarkable sud- 
denness. 

Three years ago the first Greek divers 
found their way to us from the ex- 
hausted Mediterranean fields. Their 
diving suits, their oddly rigged boats, 
their alien speech, brought to these 
quiet hamlets as much interest as a 
circus,—and greater novelty. 

But to-day over two thousand Greeks 
are on this coast, and the lateen sails 
are as common a sight as the fisherman’s 
rig. There is shown an immense in- 
crease in the sponge. yield and in the 
monetary returns from this marine 
harvest. 

True, we legislated speedily against 
the alien, first throwing him wholly 
outside the three-mile limit to work, and 
in water of no less than fifty feet depth. 
He quietly assured us that he had no 
desire to dive in shallower seas. Then 
we enacted the statute of the closed and 
open season for sponging, which is more 
effective as well as more needed; but it 
does undoubtedly keep the revenue cut- 
ters busy chasing the violators. 

But the Greek diver is here to stay, 
and there is indeed fair promise of his 
making a good inhabitant. He is well 
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adapted to our climate and work, is not 
a bad citizen, appearing healthful, both 
physically and morally, and he amalga- 
mates easily with the half-Spanish and 
Cuban population already on our coast. 
Since we are bound to accept our share 
of immigration, why not as well give 
fair play to these Mediterranean peo- 
ple? We shall assimilate them along 
with the Latins already with us, all of 
whom are suited to the climatic and 
other conditions of peninsula Florida 
and especially adapted, by training as 
well as by ancestral instincts, to aid in 
the development of our diversified small 
industries and manufactures. From 
such new strains of blood, there will 
come to the South a new thrift and apti- 
tude we greatly need,—that is, for 
bringing in and multiplying through the 
country those small gains and revenues 
entering by all legitimate-even if narrow 
channels,—where hitherto we have 
oftener sat passive, waiting for what 
might drift in through the one broad 
channel familiar to us. 


- PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 


BUTIONS WANTED 


ELPFUL articles relating to the exere 

day work of banks savings bgj¢J' 

and trust companies are desired for publi 
cation in THe Banxers MaGazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 


an 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


HE Banxers Macazine wishes to se- 

cure a local representative in each of 

the large cities of the country to secure 

subscriptions and to act as a general repre- 
sentative. 

Libera] arrangements will be made with 
responsible persons. Preference given to 
those employed in banks or familiar with 
the banking business. 

For particulars, address Bankers Pub- 
lishing Co., 258 Broadway, New York. 
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THE RUBBER STAMP AS A TIME SAVER IN 
BANKS 


By Edgar G. Alcorn 


NE of the handiest and most useful 
articles in a bank is the rubber 
stamp. The number and variety of 
stamps are so abundant that the uses to 
which they may be put are almost un- 
limited. It is surprising what an im- 
mense amount of time and work they 
will save in an ordinary bank in the 
course of a single day. 

Yet there are many banks which fail 
to appreciate their value. They per- 
haps do not keep over half a dozen 
stamps on hand. About the extent of 
their investment along this line is a 
“paid” stamp, an “endorsement” stamp, 
and one or two “band daters.”” Instead 
of a dozen rubber stamps, there are but 
few banks that could not make good and 
profitable use of at least fifty of them. 

Rubber stamps are not expensive, the 
cost, in fact, being infinitesimal when 
their utility and the time and labor 
saved is taken into consideration. There 
are several, such as those that have been 
mentioned, that are absolutely essential 
in any bank, large or small. The “paid” 
stamp, the “endorsement” stamp, and 
the little “band dating” stamps are al- 
most in constant daily use. “Address” 
stamps, while not essential, are great 
time savers. These are stamps which 
bear the name and address. A bank 
should have one for every bank with 
which it has frequent correspondence. 
At leisure moments the mail clerk, or 
anyone else, can stamp a supply of en- 
velopes and thus avoid the necessity of 
addressing with pen and ink a lot of 
them at rush moments. 

Upright cabinets containing numerous 
pigeon-holes are made in which supplies 
of addressed envelopes are kept. There 
is a pigeon-hole for each bank, and they 
are so placed in the cabinet that the ad- 
dresses on the envelopes are visible, and 
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consequently the hand may be readily 
laid on any envelope desired. 
“Autograph stamps” will also save 
the president and cashier of national 
banks a lot of time and tedious work. 
Circulating notes are often received in 
large amounts and in small denomina- 
tions, and the task of writing one’s sig- 
nature with pen and ink on these notes 
is rather a laborious one. The rubber 
stamp accomplishes the work in but a 
few minutes. While there is no author- 
ity for affixing the signatures of bank 
officers on circulation with rubber 
stamps, a great many do it, and there 
has not as yet been any objection raised. 
The presenting and return of unpaid 
collections has become quite a source of 
expense and annoyance to banks. It is 
becoming the custom of business firms 
to use the banks as collection or mere 
“dunning” agencies. They send collec- 
tions against customers whom they know 
do not pay drafts, and with no idea that 
the collections will be paid. But it is 
a convenient and impressive way of re- 
minding a customer that his account is 
due or past due. A draft drawn against 
him, or a notice through the local bank, 
they think, will be more effectual or 
assure greater promptness than the 
usual statement from the house itself. 
These collections have to be entered, 
presented, and returned, all of which re- 
quires time, labor, and expense for the 
outlay of postage and stationery. The 
banks have for a long time assumed this 
burden without complaint, but there has 
recently arisen a disposition on the part 
of some to refuse to handle collections 
unaccompanied by ten or fifteen cents 
in stamps, to pay the cost of presenting 
and returning them if not paid. 
A rubber stamp such as the one fol- 
lowing is used in this connection. This 
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memorandum is stamped on the draft 
itself or on the letter sent with the re- 
turned draft. 


RETURNED UNPAID 

The enclosed collection is returned unpaid 
for the reasons endorsed thereon. Special 
care and attention has been given to this 
item, and you are requested to kindly remit 

. cents in stamps to cover cost of en- 
tering, presenting, and returning. Payment 
of same will insure our attention to your 
future collections. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Wheaton, Ill. 
Sibi ee aie aie le a meee Cashier. 


It is necessary to protest a note on 
the day it is due in order to hold the en- 
dorsers, but unless there is some dispute 
or some likelihood of a bank being com- 
pelled to resort to legal measures to col- 
lect a note, it will avoid protesting un- 
less absolutely necessary. Some men 
would consider it a very serious offense 
to protest their paper. Protest is neces- 
sary, however, unless waived by the en- 
dorser. The following stamp may be 
conveniently used for such purpose: 


PROTEST, DEMAND, AND NOTICE 
OF NON-PAYMENT is hereby waived on 
the within note, and consent is given to any 
extension or renewal thereof without notice. 


Notes are often presented to banks 
for discount or as collateral for a loan. 
These notes must be assigned, and care 
should be taken that the assignment is 
explicit and valid. In a written assign- 
ment something may be omitted or may 
not be entirely legible. A rubber stamp 
assignment corresponding to the follow- 
ing would be proper: 

FOR VALUE RECEIVED I hereby as- 
sign the within note to the FIRST NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF HOPEDALE, OHIO, 
and guarantee the payment thereof at matu- 
rity, or at any time thereafter, waiving pro- 
test, demand, and notice of non-payment. 


Customers of banks often give others 
permission to sign their checks and en- 
dorse items for deposit. Before paying 
such checks a bank should require writ- 
ten authority from the customer, author- 
izing such person or persons to sign and 
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endorse his name to checks. For this 
purpose it is convenient to have a rub- 
ber stamp like the following, and using 
one of your own blank pass books, stamp 
the powers of attorney therein in the 
order in which they are given. Thus, 
such powers of attorney will be kept 
together in permanent form and may be 
readily referred to at any time: 


HEREBY AUTHORIZE 


- name to checks drawn against 
my account in THE FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF HOPEDALE, OHIO, and also 
authorize .... to endorse checks and collec- 
tions to be deposited to .... account. 


Checks, drafts, certificates of deposit, 
etc., are often lost, and when duplicates 
are issued the bank should be indemni- 
fied against any loss arising from the 
issue of the duplicate. A rubber stamp 
worded as follows and stamped on the 
back and at the top of the duplicate 
item will be sufficient to hold the suc- 
ceeding endorsers liable for such losses: 

IN CONSIDERATION of the payment 
of this duplicate , the original being 
lost, the endorsers of this check hereby 
jointly and severally agree to keep harm- 
less and indemnified THE FEDERAL NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF UNIONVILLE, 
OHIO, its successors and assigns, of, and 
from and against a.l loss, damage, and ex- 
pense of every name, character, and descrip- 
tion in any way arising from or growing out 
of the payment of this check, without pre- 
sentation of the original, and also to return 
to the said bank the original if found. 


Application is sometimes made by the 
customers of smaller banks for a con- 
venient and safe form of carrying their 
funds while traveling. For this pur- 
pose the various express companies and 
the larger city banks issue travelers’ 
checks. A small bank, however, may by 
using the little rubber stamp below, con- 
vert their own drafts drawn on their 
New York correspondent into travelers’ 
checks. The person to whom the draft 
is payable and the cashier both sign 
their names on the lines provided by the 
stamp at the time the draft is purchased. 
The payee endorses the draft only when 
presented at the bank to be cashed and 
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in the presence of the teller cashing the 
check. The waiver is stamped across 
the face of the draft, and the drafts 
may be issued in such denominations as 
are desired by the purchaser: 


IDENTIFICATION waived if endorsement 
corresponds with the signature below. 


Payments of part interest and prin- 
cipal are often made on notes. They 
are endorsed on the back of the note, 
and rubber stamps may be provided for 
the purpose, which are very convenient 
and which make a much neater appear- 
ance than the written endorsements. 
When a part of the principal is paid the 
date and amount of payment should be 
endorsed. The following shows a form 
of this stamp: . 


PAID ON THE WITHIN 


When the interest or any part of it is 
paid, the endorsement should show the 
date of payment, the date to which the 
interest is paid, and the amount paid. 
The following stamp answers the pur- 


INTEREST PAID TO 


Since the advent of the adding ma- 
chine the pass book is now used ex- 
clusively for deposits in most banks. 
Formerly the debit page only was used 
for deposits, while on the credit page 
the customer entered the checks drawn 
against his account. Or if the customer 
did not do so, the bank did it for him, 
not only listing the amount of the 
checks, but also the date and to whom 
they were payable. This system became 
very burdensome to the clerical force of 
the bank, and should never have been 
imposed upon them. 

Now, as a rule, the deposits only are 
entered on both the debit and credit 
sides of the pass book. When a book is 
balanced the deposits are totaled, the 
total checks set down below, and the 
difference between the two being the 
balance, is entered on the line’ below. 
The canceled checks are listed on the 
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adding machine and surrendered with 
the slip. 

Balancing the pass books in this way, 
of course, requires a certain amount of 
ruling, which by use of the rubber stamp 
form below may be accomplished by a 
single stroke: 


Total Deposits 
Less total checks surrendered 
Balance 


It may require considerable per- 
suasion to induce the customers of some 
banks, who have long been in the habit 
of listing their checks on their pass 
books, or having the bank enter them, 
to desist from the practice. A little 
rubber stamp such as the following, 
stamped in the front of the book, may 
assist in accomplishing the desired re- 
sult: 


DO THIS 


NOT ENTER CHECKS ON 
BOOK. 


Many country banks do not have a 
sufficient number of collateral loans to 
justify having printed a supply of reg- 


ular collateral form of note. A rubber 
stamp, worded as follows and stamped 
on the face of a regular note, will con- 
vert it into a collateral form: 


hereby pledge as collateral secu- 
rity to the within note the following proper- 
ty, authorizing the bank to sell the same at 
private or public sale without advertise- 
ment or notice, upon the non-performance of 
this promise: 


There are a number of practical 
stamp racks which makes it possible to 
keep a large number of stamps in a con- 
venient and orderly manner. These 
racks are usually fastened in parallel 
rows on the wall above the desks. In 
the rear of each stamp-holder should be 
placed an “index card,” upon which 
should appear an impression of the 
stamp belonging to the particular holder 
in which it is kept. If the stamps are 
thus properly indexed or labeled, any 
stamp can be almost instantly located, 
and the return of the stamp to its 
proper place is assured. 
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Conducted by W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


POSTING AND PROVING METHODS IN SAVINGS 
BANKS 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


AS a proposition in accuracy, all 

bookkeeping resolves itself into 
getting the right amount on the right 
account, and he is the ideal bookkeeper 
who never gets the wrong amount on 
the wrong account, or the wrong amount 
on the right account, or the right amount 
upon the wrong side of the right ac- 
count. 

The transactions of a large savings 
bank are multitudinous, and worst of all 
are spasmodic, coming like an avalanche 
during the interest periods and in the 
interim running more or less uniformly. 


ct: 


_ Kt Z 


The system must therefore be adapted 
to the rush periods as well as the slack 
times, and the force large enough to 
handle the work at its maximum, which 
makes the work much less trying dur- 
ing the quiet periods than is usally the 
case in commercial banks, where there is 
the daily grind of grist, which must be 
completed before the force is at liberty. 
This work is so nicely adjusted, that in 
a fifty-million-dollar bank in Greater 
New York it is no unusual thing to find 
the force at liberty within fifteen min- 
utes after the doors have closed. In a 
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Form 1—The journal-cash through which all transactions are carried. 
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All items on the } 


general ledger are listed in the first column. The next four columns represent ledger groups, 
and may be expanded to take in as many accounts as may be thought advisable,in order to ex- } 
Pedite the work. Loans on bond and mortgage are entered in the “B" and ““M“ column. But 


this may be included in the general ledger column. 
group, an ordinary book of this sort would provide for about fifteen thousand accounts. 


yond that, other systems here shown are better. 


If three thousand accounts were made on 
Be- 
This is admirably adapted to small banks. 
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ee PROOF OF BALANCES. 


New Batarcs 


CREDIT DEPOSITS. Crepit Deposits. 


Leclger ye) 


Ove Batarce 


' 
a8 tickets come from the teller to the bookkeeper during the day, they are 
entered on this sheet as above, and the amount (¢i23jernzered in the cash- 
journal. after being entered part J is detached. 
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PROOF OF BALANCES. 


Naw Bataxce 


CREDIT DEPOSITS. 
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after the itezs have veen posted to the iedger accounts from the tickets, 
thie sheet, on which only the number of the account appears, is taken to 
the ledger and whatever credit is found on that account is entered in the 
column parked "2" and foctod when the sist ie completed, The total is *4 
Compared with the detached porticr and if it agrees, it is proof tnet the 
postings are correct as tc number cf account crd amount. 


PROOF OF BALANCES. 


New Batasce 


CREDIT DEPOSITS. 


1 
. 
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Part “2° is now complete, Part °3" is still blank, The sheet is again * 
taken fo the ledger and the new ond old balances entered as they appear 
on the ledger. To the total of old balances is added the total cregite 
nd the colurns footed. If tna fovtings @gred, the work has besn done 

correctly, and the. extensions, postings, and account numbers have been 


Andependentiy proven, 


Form 2—Coupon system of posting and proving 


hundred-million-dollar bank, the work is 
generally completed within half an 
hour after the closing of the doors. Rush 
periods and interest times, of course, 
necessitate longer hours, but even these 
are not unduly extended. On a quiet 
day the transactions in a large bank will 
number a thousand, and on a busy one, 
in one of the largest New York banks 
are reported to have been over ten 
thousand. ; 

The proposition that confronts every 
savings bank is to devise a system of 
posting and proving that will not per- 


mit an error to get past the posting 
check. If it does, it will give trouble 
at the next trial balance, and trouble 
with the trial balance is the most un- 
welcome visitor that can come into a 
savings bank, large or small. 


AccouNTING BY GROUPS. 


The foundation of all posting systems 
is the grouping of the accounts. This 
is so generally the custom that it may 
be taken as a settled savings bank 
policy. At a meeting of the representa- 
tives of a majority of the savings banks 
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of New York and Brooklyn, held re- 
cently, this question was put, and it was 
found that all but one made this a prac- 
tice,—that one being in a bank carrying 
about seven thousand accounts and con- 
sidering them all one group, which is a 
serious mistake, as the grouping into 
smaller lots would be a decided ad- 
vantage. Just how small the groups 
should be is a matter of opinion, but the 
smaller the bank the smaller can be the 
grouping, and in the case cited, groups 
of either two or three thousand would 
help materially in expediting the work. 
If ledgers are used, one ledger would 
naturally include a group, but if cards 
or loose leaf systems are in vogue, the 
accounts may be grouped numerically, 
as, for instance, 1—1,000; 1,001— 
2,000, and so on. 

It is, of course, of utmost importance 
that the items be properly distributed 
to the various groups, or the system 
falls down. But by the coupon system, 
herein described, combined with post- 
ings direct from tickets, incorrect dis- 
tribution is impossible. The classifica- 
tion is usually accomplished in one of 
three ways: First, through the use of 
the cash-journal (Form 1); second, 
through the distribution sheets used in 
connection with the coupon system of 
posting and proving (Forms 2 and 3); 
third, through miscellaneous methods, 
sample of which see Form 4. We shall 
discuss the first two methods in this 
paper; the last method being reserved 
for another number, in which will be 
found several plans in actual operation 
in savings banks. 

Where a simple method is desired and 
the coupon system is not adaptable on 
account of the lack of clerical force, a 
better scheme could hardly be devised 
than the one presented below, which 
consists of a plan which retains all the 
good features of the journal method 
and eliminates all the undesirable. It is 
the custom in many banks before prov- 
ing the cash transactions of the day to 
enter all drafts and deposits, together 
with the general ledger items, on the 
journal or cash book. Some banks run 
a deposit journal, a draft journal and 
a “general journal,” to which the other 
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items are carried before posting to the 
general ledger. By Form 1 it will be 
seen that before cash is proven by this 
method the permanent records in detail 
must be made. This is not or should not 
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t 


who takes the figures from the ledgers, where 


they have been posted direct froz the deposit 


tickets and checks, 
item that bas been entered on the pase-book 


Thies forme an autoeatic proof that the sane 
bas alec been posted on the ledger account. © 


- 


be necessary as a preliminary to proof 
of cash. In advocating the use of the 
teller’s cash sheet as a counter proof of 
cash, the writer speaks from experience. 
If time is an element to be considered, 


Form 3—Coupon system of posting and proving, used in connection with pass-book 
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Form 4—Account grouping and proof posting by adding machine 


EXPLANATION—“A”—“A”—“A” are three deposit tickets in section 2. 
“C” is the proof of posting. After items are listed 


of the same items made on adding machine. 


“B” is the total 


on machine, they are listed by number and initials only on “C,”’ and the amount entered either 


in total or itemized in the proper column of the journal. 


After postings are made, the amounts 


are entered from the ledgers on “C”’ and compared with adding machine total, and if totals 
agree postings have been correctly made. The slips for each section are pinned together as 
soon as assembled and added, and filed in this manner. 

* This is the amount shown on the pass-book after the present entry has been made, and is 


compared with ledger balance in proving. 


and accuracy as well, the use of this 
idea will accomplish both. It is quite 
generally used in commercial banks, and. 
ought to be in savings banks as a quick 
and accurate proof. It ought not to 
be necessary to list every deposit by 
name and number and distribute to 
the proper group before the teller can 
satisfy himself that his cash is correct. 
At three o'clock he is, or ought to be, 
concerned that his work has been cor- 
rect during the day,—let the permanent 
and complete record of his doings be 
chronicled later. 

By referring to the preceding paper, 
several forms of teller’s cash sheets will 
be found. No particular form is neces- 


sary, as long as it totals the debits and 
credits of the day. The form. shown, 
Form 5 (reprinted from the September 
number), has an added feature in that 
it is a proof also of the journalizing of 
the same work. The process is as fol- 


lows: As the drafts and deposits come 
in during the day, they are listed by 
number and amount only, without re- 
gard to the sequence of accounts, in the 
debit and credit columns. After listing, 
they can be posted to the ledgers or 
cards if desired, or this may be done 
after journalizing. As soon as the doors 
are closed, the columns are added. The 
credits are added to the cash on hand 
as of the previous night, the debits de- 
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ducted, and the result is the amount 
called for. If by the rules of the bank, 
postings are required to be made the 
same day, this can be done direct from 
the tickets. The next morning these are 
assembled in their respective groups, 
and written up on the journal (Form 
1). The totals of the journal are car- 
ried until the end of the month, and the 
difference between the debit and credit 
sides must give the same results as ob- 
tained on the teller’s cash sheet. If 
these figures prove, it indicates that the 
items have been correctly entered. If 
not correctly entered, there will be a 
difference which will readily be found 
by checking from the teller’s sheet. 
The ledger postings are checked back 
from the journal, and we have thus gone 
around a triangle, not having done the 
same work twice, nor having done a 
stroke of needless work. To post from 
call is highly dangerous, as many bank 
men will testify. The eye is more ac- 
curate than the ear, and wherever oral 
posting and proving is in vogue, the 
sooner it is abandoned the better for all 
concerned. Amusing and annoying 
errors have been traceable to this 
method, and it has nothing to recom- 
mend it. A study of Form 5 is sure to 
be attended by good results and will 
repay any bank running with but one 
teller. 


Tue Coupon System or Postina. 


This, of course, does not insure get- 
ting the amounts in the proper groups, 
and to verify this process nothing can be 
done but go over the journal columns 
and ascertain that the grouping has been 


properly done. This is but the work of 
a very few minutes. But the coupon 
system which we shall consider at length 
has so many advantages over all other 
schemes, and is in use in so many banks, 
that it would seem but a matter of time 
when the fundamental idea embodied in 
this system will be found in all savings 
bank posting systems. It will accom- 
plish four very desirable things, viz.: 
(1) It insures getting the right amount 
on the right account and on the right 
side of the account. (2) It prevents 
wrongful grouping. (3) It will posi- 
2 
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tively prevent an error in extending the 
balance. (4) It will insure that the 
same entry is made on the ledger as is 
made on the pass book. 

The foundation of the whole scheme 
is “blind” work,—i. e., the clerk has 
nothing before him to make it easy to 
make errors in his postings. . A study of 
Forms 2 and 3 is suggested in this con- 
nection, and what follows is based upon 
these forms. 

The sheet, whatever the minor details 
may be, is divided roughly into three 
portions: (1) List of deposits (we are 
considering only the credit entries) ; (2) 
proof of posting; (3) proof of ledger 
extensions. Some banks omit the last 
named portion and use the first two 
only, verifying the balance by another 
process. Usually a sheet is used for 
each ledger or group of accounts. In 
the present case we have ledger “B” 
(Form 2). As the deposit tickets are 
received they are taken by the distribu- 
tion clerk and entered upon the proper 
sheet, corresponding to the ledger or 
group to which the entry belongs. In 
the present case credits are on yellow 
sheets and debits on blue, and the de- 
posit tickets and draft receipts corre- 
spond with the distribution sheets in 
color, and it is practically impossible to 
get a debit on a credit sheet, or vice 
versa. This clerk fills in the num- 
ber of the account, skips a_ col- 
umn and extends the amount on the 
perforated portion, which, after cash 
has been balanced, is detached and goes 
to the head bookkeeper or secretary. In 
some banks it is merely turned under. 
The items may be carried to the journal 
in bulk, or itemized, as in the process 
above described. Postings are made di- 
rect from original tickets to ledger. 
After postings are completed, another 
clerk (or in smaller banks the same 
one) takes the sheet, which now con- 
tains nothing but the number of the 
account, or in some cases the number 
and name and in others only part of the 
name, and turning to the account he puts 
down whatever he finds posted and at 
the same time, the new balance and the 
old one. In one large New York bank 
the posting clerk merely extends the 
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balance as it will be when the item is 
posted. The check clerk ascertains what 
amount will so affect the balanee and 
puts its down, both on ledger and proof 
sheet. When his list is completed, the 
amount of the deposits is adde@ to (in 
case of debits it would be deducted 
from) the old balance, and if the totals 
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not find the item on that ledger, but 
may, of course, post an item through 
gross carelessness on ledger “D” that 
should have gone on ledger “B,” or on 
the wreng account, or got the number 
mixed, etc., and if so, nothing will it 
show up until trial balance time, when 
there will be found an unchecked item. 


TELLER’S CASH 


HOME SAVINGS BANK 
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Form 5—Teller’s proof of cash 
(Reprinted from September number) 


agree, the work has been correctly 
done. The total credits must equal 
the total on the detached portion 
equal the total on the detached portion 
and the “proof of balance” columns 
equal each other, with the additions or 
deductions mentioned above (Form 2). 
This absolutely insures that the correct 
amount has gone on the proper account, 
on the proper side of the account and 
that the extensions are correct. If im- 
properly grouped, the posting clerk will 


No system will prevent careless bun- 
gling. 

To insure that the same item goes on 
the ledger as appears on the pass book, 
some banks, instead of transcribing from 
the tickets to the distribution sheets 
make these entries from the pass book. 
The book goes from the teller to the 
distribution clerk, who enters upon the 
proper sheet whatever he finds on the 
book. 

This is a very good plan and works 
exceedingly well. It necessitates, of 
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course, additional clerks, but the ac- 
curacy is well worth the cost. In the 
next paper, the abstract discussion of 
this subject will give place to concrete 
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examples of these ideas, worked out in 
practice in several banks in different 
parts of the country, and will be well 
worth the reader’s attention. 


THE POSTAL SAVINGS BANK SOON ” BE A 
REALITY 


CCORDING to present indications, 
before the close of the present 

year the United States will have en- 
tered upon what promises to be one of the 
experiments of its history. Having ex- 
experiment of its history. Having ex- 
isted for nearly a century and a quarter 
without a bank in every postoffice, and 
without this useful appendage, having 
made a “considerable degree” of pro- 
gress, it is now to launch out as banker- 
to-the-people, and endeavor to promote 
habits of thrift and industry among the 
masses, and incidentally settle some of 
its troublesome bond problems. The 


former is to be accomplished not only 
by placing a bank at every cross roads 
postoffice, as aforesaid, but by offering 


the thrifty citizen (aliens, also) security 
absolute and two per cent. interest. The 
latter object is to be gained by using 
the funds, or part of them, to retire the 
three per cent. bonds, and it is expected 
that the first $63,000,000 “thrift 
money” will be so used. The depositor 
may also, if he wishes, buy bonds of 
the Government in multiples of twenty 
dollars, the obliging postmaster assist- 
ing him to that end. 

The initial appropriation ($100,000) 
is utterly inadequate to more than 
formulate plans and open a few experi- 
mental stations, but the Postmaster- 
General promises that a few such will 
be in operation within a few months. It 
is doubtful if the larger cities, like New 
York and Chicago, will be covered at 
the beginning, on account of the lack of 
funds. 

The management of the system will 
be under the supervision of the Postmas- 
ter-General, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Attorney-General, whose 
pleasant duty it will be devise a scheme 
to handle the multitudinous details that 


attend such a vast undertaking. The 
clerical work of receiving and paying 
money, making proper entries both at 
the office of deposit and at headquarters, 
the internal system of audit and the 
selection and designation of depositories 
will call for a large amount of labor. It 
is understood that the systems of some 
of the largest savings banks have been 
investigated, in order to ascertain the 
adaptability of the methods there in 
vogue to the Postal System. The expe- 
rience of other countries where postal 
banks are now in operation will, of 
course, furnish the groundwork for the 
general administrative details. The 
proposition that confronts the Board of 
Managers is not how to get the money, 
—that will take care of itself, and no 
advertising expert need be employed to 
inaugurate an advertising campaign; 
but the perplexing question is how to 
handle it from a bookkeeping stand- 
point. 

It is understood that the pass book, 
so familiar to savings bank depositors, 
and quite universally used, both in 
banks and postal systems, will give way 
to a certificate of deposit, the nature of 
which has not been fully decided upon. 

Small deposits will be accepted 
through the “stamp system,” and no 
one will be permitted to deposit more 
than $100 in any month, nor to have 
more than $500 to their credit at one 
time. Payment of principal and inter- 
est is assured by pledge of the faith of 
the United States. 

The funds are to be deposited in State 
and national banks in the communities 
in which the deposits are received at 
two and one-quarter per cent. Five per 
cent. of the total deposits is to be held in 
the Treasury as a reserve guaranty 
fund. The applications from banks de- 
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siring to act as such depositories, and 
the requests from postmasters asking 
that their offices be made postal de- 
positories, demonstrate, in a measure, 
the demand for such an institution. 

A recent report of the Treasury De- 
partment states that 566 postmasters 
have asked to be designated depositories, 
and the number of banks reaches over 
1,100. As was contemplated at the be- 
ginning, the Middle West takes the lead 
in this demand, closely followed by the 
South and Far West. Pennsylvania, 
which now has but thirteen strictly sav- 
ings banks and more than 1,400 build- 
ing and loan associations, heads the list 
with forty-five postmasters and 125 
banks; Minnesota, with fourteen savings 
banks, responds with forty-six postmas- 
ters and sixty-eight banks; Ohio, forty- 
nine offices and sixty-eight banks; 
Illinois, which now has no strictly sav- 
ings banks, shows thirty-three post- 
offices and fifty-seven banks; Wisconsin, 
twenty-five postoffices and sixty-one 
banks. A report of the same nature is- 
sued about August 1, showed that only 
four and four-tenths per cent. of the 


applications came from the New Eng- 
land States, while New York State pre- 
sented but eighteen requests from post- 
masters and thirty-eight applications 


from banks. Texas comes forward with 
thirty-seven postoffice requests and 
forty-four bank applications. 

The dearth of applications from New 
York and New England is to be ex- 
pected, for this section is the home of 
the mutual savings bank. Of the 642 
mutual savings banks, as given in the 
last report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, nearly six hundred are in 
these States. While the field is not 
fully covered, as, for instance, in New 
York, where about one-half of the coun- 
ties have no such institutions, the pres- 
ent savings banks are so well and favor- 
ably known and cover such a wide terri- 
tory that together with the savings de- 
partments in banks and trust companies 
they afford ample savings facilities, and 
no urgent demand for postal savings 
banks has manifested itself. Doubtless, 
in the large cities, the foreign popula- 
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tion, accustomed to look upon the gov- 
ernment as its banker, will make free 
use of this innovation, and leave their 
money in the country where they earn it 
—at least, let us hope so. 

The effect upon existing banks is 
problematical. Many savings banks men 
are of opinion that once the saving habit 
is formed, and the people become ac- 
quainted with the earning power of 
money, they will become dissatisfied with 
a two per cent. return and turn to the 
regular banks where larger income may 
be obtained. It will, no doubt, draw 
millions out of hiding, some of which 
will remain on deposit, some will go into 
bonds and some into other banks. 


HAS LIST OF BAD BANKERS 


Comptroller Murray Watches The Undesir- 
ables 


ON. LAWRENCE O. MURRAY, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, addressing 
a convention of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks, which was held 
in Washington, September 12, 13 and 14, 
proposed to them a working co-operation 
with the national bank examiners. He de- 
clared he had in his office a list of men who 
as officers of national banks had proved in- 
competent and had been removed from of- 
fice, and said that if any of them should 
make application to organize State banks 
their names would be furnished to the State 
banking authorities. In turn he proposed 
that the State supervisors should furnish 
to the national system the names of men 
who had been driven out of the State banks. 
During the last eighteen months, the 
Comptroller said, he had refused 108 appli- 
cations to form national banks because the 
men behind them had been found incompe- 
tent or dishonest; that there was not enough 
business to make the proposed institutions 
profitable, or that the applicants were men 
without standing within their communities. 
Weak banks and failures, said Mr. Mur- 
ray, almost always come from banks which 
should never have been chartered. The 
practice of concealing liabilities was grow- 
ing fast, he said, and he described a system 
which he believed was quite general and 
which he intended to investigate. 
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Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 


RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


WRONGFUL REFUSAL TO PAY 
CUSTOMER’S CHECK— 
AMOUNT OF DAMAGES. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK OF STI. 
LOUIS vs. OBER. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF AP- 
PEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT, APRIL 11, 1910. 


Where a depositor’s check is dishonored 
when he has funds on deposit to meet it, he 
has a right of action against the bank for a 
violation of his legal rights, and is entitled 
to recover at least nominal damages. 

If he is a merchant or trader, it will be 


presumed without futher proof that sub- 


stantial damages .have been sustained; but 
in other cases special damages must be al- 
leged and proved. 

Before Hook and Adams, Circuit Judges, 
and Amidon, District Judge. 


H °K: Circuit Judge: This was an 

action by William A. Ober to re- 
cover damages of the Third National 
Bank of St. Louis for its failure to pay 
a check drawn by him on his account. 
He obtained a judgment, and this writ 
of error was prosecuted. 

Ober, who lived in Natchez, Miss., 
had a small account with the defendant 
bank at St. Louis, Mo., and wishing to 
transfer a part of it to his home bank, 
he drew a check in its favor for $50. 
At the time his account with defendant 
had a credit balance of $122.14. When 
in due banking course the check was 
presented, defendant refused payment 
on the ground that Ober’s account had 
been withdrawn. The check was pro- 
tested for non-payment. There was no 
malice or ill will in the action of defend- 
ant. It was due solely to a clerical 
error of a bookkeeper. Ober was nota 
merchant or trader. He sued for the 
protest fees, and for general damages 
to his honor, truth and business standing. 
Aside from the protest fees, no special 
damages were alleged in his petition, 
and the evidence at the trial disclosed 
none. He received a verdict and judg- 
ment for $500. 


The trial court refused defendant’s 
request that the jury be instructed to 
confine their verdict to the protest fees 
and interest. It then instructed them 
substantially as follows: 


There is no evidence that defendant 
acted maliciously in refusing payment 
of the check, nor that plaintiff sustained 
special damage. If there was evidence 
of this character, you would be justified 
in awarding substantial damages. As 
there was no malice, but only a book- 
keeper’s mistake, and as special dam- 
ages are not shown, the question is: 
What is the measure of damage? The 
plaintiff is entitled to recover the pro- 
test fees “and such other damages as 
under all the evidence in the case you 
may believe he is entitled to. * * * 
You are all business men, and I am dis- 
posed to leave the question entirely to 


your decision and judgment, without any 
special comment, only saying to you, 


however, that you ought not limit 
your verdict to nominal damges, but to 
give the plaintiff such temperate dam- 
ages as you, in your judgment, may 
deem to be reasonable compensation for 
the injury he sustained by dishonoring 
his check. As to this you are the sole 
and exclusive judges.” 

The jury retired and returned into 
court for further explanation of the in- 
structions, saying: 

“We want to know whether we are re- 
quired to give plaintiff some substantial 
damages.” 

The court responded that the instruc- 
tions meant: 

“There should be no excessive dam- 
ages, and not mere nominal damages; 
that the jury should award such dam- 
ages as they believe from all the circum- 
stances plaintiff is entitled to.” 

Appropriate exceptions were taken by 
defendant. As already observed there 
was a verdict for $500. 

With some exceptions the underlying 
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principle of the law of damages is com- 
pensation for the injury done. In 
cases of malice, willful wrongdoing, a 
conscious disregard of the rights of 
others, and the like, an additional award 
may be given by way of punishment. 
Again, every invasion of a legal right is 
presumed in law to cause an injury, and, 
though none is shown, there may never- 
theless be a recovery of nominal dam- 
ages, with costs of the action. Such a 
recovery is a judicial recognition of the 
right and an admonition that it cannot 
be invaded with impunity. The rela- 
tion between banker and depositor is 
one of contract. The right of the lat- 
ter is that, to the extent of his credit 
balance subject thereto, his checks 
drawn and presented according to the 
customs and usages of the business shall 
be promptly honored. For a breach of 
this right an action for damages will 
lie. If the depositor is a merchant or 
trader, it will be presumed, without fur- 
ther proof, that substantial damages 
have been sustained. (Schaffner vs. 
Ehrman, 139 Ill. 109; James Co. vs. 
Bank, 105 Tenn. 1; Svendsen vs. Bank, 
64 Minn. 40.) 

This rule proceeds upon the fact, 
commonly recognized, that the credit of 
a person engaged in such a calling is 
essential to the prosperity of his busi- 
ness, and the dishonoring of his checks 
is plainly calculated to impair it and to 
inflict a most serious injury. In com- 
mon opinion, substantial damage is the 
natural and probable consequence of the 
act, and therefore a substantial recovery 
may be had, without pleading or proof 
of special injury. A leading case upon 
this subject is Rolin vs. Steward, 14 C. 
B. 595, 23 L. J. C. P. 148. It was one 
of the dishonoring of the checks of 
merchants or traders. In one of the 
opinions, Williams, J., said: 

“As to the alleged misdirection, I 
think it cannot be denied that if one 
who is not a trader were to bring an ac¢- 
tion against a banker for dishonoring a 
check at a time when he had funds of 
the customer in his hands sufficient to 
meet it, and special damages were al- 
leged and proved, the plaintiff would 
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be entitled to recover substantial dam- 
ages. And when it is alleged and 
preved that the plaintiff is a trader, I 
think it is equally clear that the jury, in 
estimating the damages, may take into 
their consideration the natural and nec- 
essary consequences which must result to 
the plaintiff from the defendant’s 
breach of contract, just as in the case 
of an action for a slander of a person 
in the way of his trade, or in the case of 
an imputation of insolvency on a trader, 
the action lies, without proof of special 
damage.” 

On the other hand, if the depositor is 
not a merchant or trader, there is no 
such presumption of substantial injury, 
and his recovery should be a nominal 
one, unless he pleads and proves some 
special damage. (Bank of New South 
Wales vs. Milvain, 10 Vic. L. R. [Law 
Cases] 3; Burroughs vs. Bank, 87 Hun. 
6, affirmed without opinion, 156 N. Y. 
663.) Upon this latter proposition 
there is confusion and conflict in the de 
cisions of the courts, due in large part 
to the undiscriminating application of 
Rolin vs. Steward to cases wholly unlike 
it in the important particular mentioned. 
But we think the rule stated is more in 
accord with the fundamental principles 
of the law of damages. 

Counsel contends that the presumption 
arising in the case of a merchant or 
trader is merely that he possesses credit, 
and that when the depositor is not a 
merchant or trader the fact not pre- 
sumed may be established by proof, and 
the same right to substantial damages 
would then follow. The character of 
the presumption is misconceived. It is 
not so much the possession of credit, as 
it is that substantial injury thereto has 
been inflicted by the dishonoring of the 
check. The very reason for allowing 
general substantial damages to a mer- 
chant or trader, without a showing of 
special injury, implies a contrary rule, 
generally, as to those not of that class. 
A mere technical violation of a right is 
no just basis for a recovery of general 
and substantial damages, where no ac- 
tual injury is shown, and none appear 
to follow as the natural and probable 
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consequences of the act. In the case 
before us there was no averment of par- 
ticular circumstances or special injury, 
aside from the protest fees, and none 
were proved. On the contrary, wit- 
nesses of plaintiff, who knew of the dis- 
honoring of his check, testified that his 
credit was not injured. We think the 
court erred in instructing the jury that 
the verdict should be for more than the 
protest fees and nominal damages. 


The judgment is reversed, and the 


cause remanded for a new trial. 


CHECK PAYABLE THROUGH A 
DESIGNATED BANK — RIGHT 
OF DRAWEE BANK TO REFUSE 
?>"AYMENT WHEN OTHERWISE 
PRESENTED. 


FARMERS’ BANK OF NASHVILLE vs. 
JOHNSON, KING & CO. 


SUPREME COURT OF GEORGIA, MAY II, 
1910. 


Where a check was drawn on a bank lo- 
cated in another town than that in which 
the drawer resided, and immediately follow- 
ing the direction to the drawee bank, which 
was in the lower left-hand corner of the 


check, there were stamped, at the time when . 


the check was drawn, the words “Payable 
through [a named’bank in another city of 
the same State] at current rate,” this was a 
material part of the direction; and the 
drawee bank was not required to pay the 
check when not presented through the bank 
thus named, but directly by a third bank. 

Under such circumstances, if the third 
bank, which held the check, presented it to 
the drawee bank, and the latter indorsed on 
it the statement that it would be paid when 
presented through the named bank, this did 
not authorize the bank holding the check to 
have it protested. 

For the holder of a check to unlawfully 
cause a protest of it to be made, and notice 
to be given to the drawer and _ indorsers, 
without proper presentation for payment, 
according to its terms, furnishes a cause of 
action to the drawer. 


OHNSON, KING & CO., a corpora- 
tion doing business in Macon, 
brought suit for damages against the 
Farmers’ Bank of Nashville, Ga. The 
petition as amended alleged as follows: 
On December 30, 1905, the plaintiff is- 
sued a check, of which the following is 
a copy: “Johnson, King & Company, 
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$62.00. No. 1044. Macon, Ga., Dec. 
30th, 1905. Pay to the order of Haw- 
ley & Hoops, sixty-two and 47-100, 
$62.47 dollars. Johnson, King & Co., 
by Jno. C. Holmes. V. P. & Gen. Mgr. 


To Bank of Nashville, Nashville, Ga. 
Payable through the Citizens’ Bank of 
Valdosta, 


Valdosta, at current 
rate.” - 

On the same date the plaintiff issued 
three other checks drawn on the Bank 
of Nashville, similar in form to the one 
above, and differing only as to amount 
and the name of the payee. The,words, | 
“Payable through the Citizens’ Bank of 
Valdosta, Valdosta, Ga., at current 
rate,” were stamped on each check. 

The checks were presented to the Bank 
of Nashville, at Nashville, Ga., by the 
Farmers’ Bank of Nashville, Ga.; three 
of them being presented on January 8, 
1906, and one on January 6, 1906. 
Upon presentation the Bank of Nash- 
ville entered on the back of the checks, 
“Will pay when presented through the 
Citizens’ Bank of Valdosta, Georgia.” 

Thereupon the Farmers’ Bank of 
Nashville caused the checks to be pro- 
tested, each protest bearing the same 
date as the presentation for payment; 
and notice of dishonor was sent to cer- 
tain indorsers and to the drawer. The 
Bank of Nashville never refused to pay 
the checks, but, through its officers, 
stated to the Farmers’ Bank of Nash- 
ville that it objected to the manner in 
which the checks were presented, it 
being different from the terms expressed 
on their face, and that they would be 
honored when presented through the 
Citizens’ Bank of Valdosta. 

At the time when the checks were 
drawn, and when presented to the Bank 
of Nashville by the Farmers’ Bank of 
Nashville, the plaintiffs had a sufficient 
amount of money on deposit in the Citi- 
zens’ Bank of Valdosta, subject to 
check, for their payment. The plain- 
tiff had an arrangement with the Bank 
of Nashville by which all checks drawn 
on that bank would be paid if presented 
through the Citizens’ Bank of Valdosta. 

The Farmers’ Bank of Nashville will- 
fully disregarded the terms of the 


Ga., 
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checks, which were that they were “pay- 
able through the Citizens’ Bank of Val- 
dosta, Valdosta, Ga., at current rate,” 
and, for the purpose of casting suspi- 
cion upon the credit of the plaintiff be- 
fore the commercial world, protested the 
checks and thereby damaged the plain- 
tiff. The protest was made for the pur- 
pose of causing the plaintiff to become 
offended with the Bank of Nashville, 
and of forcing it to become a depositor 
with the Farmers’ Bank of Nashville 
and its associates. The defendant de- 
murred to the petition. The demurrer 
was overruled, and the defendant ex- 
cepted. 

Lumpkin, J. (after stating the facts 
as above): A story is told of a distin- 
guished writer on the subject of nego- 
tiable instruments, to the effect that, 
when he was asked what first suggested 
. to him the idea of preparing such a 
work, he answered that he became inter- 
ested in the question as to whether a de- 
mand was necessary in order to enforce 
by suit a promissory note or acceptance 
payable by its terms at a specified place, 
and that the extensive inquiry on this 
subject into which he was led suggested 
to him the utility of a new work on ne- 
gotiable instruments. 

The story further proceeds that, when 
the inquirer asked him whether such a 
demand was necessary, he humorously 
replied that he had forgotten. Whether 
this is without foundation or not, it 
serves to indicate the wealth of inhar- 
monious learning which has been lav- 
ished upon a question which, at first 
sight, would appear to be quite narrow. 
Much of the conflict in authorities has 
arisen over the question whether, in an 
action against the maker of a promis- 
sory note or the acceptor of a bill of ex- 
change payable at a particular place, it 
was necessary to aver and prove a de- 
mand at such place. 

In England the authorities were di- 
vided on the subject of such accept- 
ances. The Court of King’s Bench held 
that where there was an aceptance pay- 
able at a specified place it was not neces- 
sary to allege or prove demand at that 
place, in a suit against the acceptor. 
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The Court of Common Pleas, on the 
other hand, held that this made a quali- 
fied acceptance, and that presentment at 
the place stipulated must be averred and 
proved. 

In 1820 the case of Rose vs. Young, 
2 Brod. & Bing. 165 (6 E. C. L. 83), 
came before the House of Lords. It 
was there decided that, where the ac- 
ceptance named a place of payment, de- 
mand at such place must be averred and 


‘proved. 


In the following year an act of Par- 
liament was passed on the subject, de- 
claring that an acceptance payable at 
a banker’s or other specified place, with- 
out more, should be deemed a general ac- 
ceptance; but if it were expressed to be 
payable at a banker’s or other place 
“only, and not otherwise or elsewhere,” 
it would be a qualified acceptance. This 
statute did not deal with promissory 
notes, and some of the decisions make a 
distinction as to them, where the place 
of payment was named in the body of 
them. 

In this country a contrary doctrine to 
that declared by the House of Lords 
was laid down by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of Wallace 
vs. McConnell, 13 Pet. 136, 10 L. Ed. 
95. It was held in that case that in ac- 
tions on promissory notes against the 
maker, or on bills of exchange against 
the acceptor, where the note or bill is 
made payable at a specified time and 
place, it is not necessary to aver in the 
declaration, or prove on the trial, that a 
demand for payment was made, in order 
to sustain the action; but, if the maker 
or acceptor was at the place at the time 
designated and was ready and offered to 
pay the money, it is matter of defense, 
to be pleaded and proved on his part. 

This decision has been generally fol- 
lowed in America, and the ruling has. 
been adopted in this State. Dougherty 
vs. Western Bank of Georgia, 13 Ga. 
287. It was said by this court that the 
defendant may plead readiness to pay at: 
the place stipulated, or damages sus- 
tained by him in consequence of the 
neglect or omission to make the de- 
mand, and, upon proof of his plea, the 
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defendant shall be exonerated to the 
extent of the damages which he has sus- 
tained. 

It will be observed that the decisions 
above mentioned have reference to a 
case in which the acceptor of a bill of 
exchange or a maker of a promissory 
note is sued, not to questions involving 
the liability or release of indorsers or 
drawers of accepted bills. 

In many respects a check is like an 
inland bill of exchange; but there are 
some differences. A “check” has been 
defined to be “a draft or order upon a 
bank or banking house, purporting to 
be drawn upon a deposit of funds for 
the payment at all events of a certain 
sum of money to a certain person there- 
in named, or to him or his order, or to 
bearer, and payable instantly on de- 
mand.” (2 Daniel on Negotiable In- 
struments [5th Ed.] § 1566.) 

A check does not have to be accepted 
upon presentment, but paid, if good and 
if properly presented. One of the dif- 
ferences between a common check and 
an ordinary inland bill after its ac- 
ceptance is in relation to the drawer. 
In the former, the drawer is the princi- 


pal debtor, and the check purports to be- 


made upon a fund deposited ; in the lat- 
ter, the acceptor is the principal debtor. 
The negligence of the holder of a check 
in not making due presentment, or as to 
giving the drawer notice of dishonor, 
does not absolutely discharge him from 
liability except to the extent to which 
he may have suffered loss or injury by 
reason of such negligence. 

These principles have been stated be- 
cause citations have been made of cases 
which arose under them. They do not, 
however, fully cover the present case. 
Here the drawee of a check was a bank 
in a different place from where the 
check was drawn and the drawer re- 
sided. The direction to the drawee bank 
was at the left-hand lower corner of the 
check, and immediately under it were 
the words, “Payable through the Citi- 
zens’ Bank of Valdosta, Valdosta, Ga., 
at current rate.” The check was not 
forwarded through the Valdosta Bank, 
‘but came into the possession of a bank 
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in Nashville, Ga., the place where the 
drawee bank was located, and was thus 
presented to it. 

Whether the check was deposited with 
such demanding bank, or sent to it for 
collection, or how it became the holder, 
is not stated. On presentment, the 
drawee bank indorsed on the back of the 
check these words, “Will pay when pre- 
sented through the Citizens’ Bank of 
Valdosta.” Thereupon the check was 
protested for non-payment, and suit to 
recover damages was brought by the 
drawer against the collecting bank, 
which caused the protest to be made, on 
the ground that such protest was wrong- 
ful and was maliciously made. 

Two questions are involved: (1) 
Whether the words, “Payable through 
the Citizens’ Bank of Valdosta,” etc., 
formed a part of the check, which the 
drawee bank was bound to regard, or 
which it had the right to disregard. 
(2) Whether this direction required pay- 
ment through the Valdosta Bank, or 
whether it was merely permissive, so 
that payment could be demanded 
through, that channel or directly from 
the drawee bank of Nashville. If the 
presentment to the drawee was required 
to be made through the Valdosta Bank, 
then the drawee had the right to decline 
payment except upon presentment in 
that manner; and if the bank holding 
the paper refused to recognize such rea- 
son for non-payment on presentment by 
it, and caused the check to be protested, 
and notice to be given, this was unwar- 
ranted. 

It was contended that the words, 
“Payable through the Citizens’ Bank of 
Valdosta,” ete., followed the signature, 
and formed no part of the check, but 
amounted merely to a memorandum, 
which the holder of the check did not 
have to regard. In England there is a 
well-known usage, which has now been 
made the subject of an act of Parlia- 
ment, for the drawer or holder of a 
check to “cross” it with the name of a 
banker. 

In 2 Daniel on Negotiable Instru- 
ments (5th Ed.) § 1585a, it is stated 
that the effect of this was, “before the 
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statute which now exists, a direction of 
the drawee bank to pay the check to no 
one but a banker; or rather, according to 
the cases, with only a caution or warn- 
ing to the drawees that care must be 
used, in paying it to any one else.” 

In 1 Morse on Banks & Banking (4th 
Ed.) § 245, it is said: “In this country 
the system of ‘crossed checks,’ strictly 
so called, is unknown. But of late the 
germ of a similar custom has begun to 
manifest itself. Occasionally checks 
have stamped or written upon them some 
form of words which is intended to se- 
cure their payment exclusively through 
the clearing house. No especial form 
has as yet been generally accepted, and 
the legal effect of none of those in use 
has ever been passed upon. It is safe 
to say, however, that there is no ques- 
tion but that the drawer could embody 
in his order a direction to his bank to 
pay only upon presentation of the in- 
strument in the usual course through the 
clearing house, and that such a direction 
would be as valid and as binding upon 
the bank as a direction to pay only to 
the order of a particular person. 

“If the check be payable to the order 
of A. B., it is probable that the privilege 
of including such instructions in his or- 
der, when indorsing over, might be ac- 
corded to him, certainly indorsements in 
this form are very frequent, and no 
bank would be safe in disregarding 
them. Supposing the direction to be 
properly given, the collecting and the 
paying bank must both respect it, and 
the English cases above mentioned 
would be precedent directly in force. 
It would amount to an express designa- 
tion by the drawer, or the payee, of the 
manner alone in which payment is au- 
thorized to be demanded or made.” 

A check being in the nature of an or- 
der on a bank or banker to pay a certain 
sum purporting to be on deposit, there 
would seem to be no reason why the 
drawer could not direct the bank to pay 
only when presented through a specified 
channel or by a particular person or 
bank. The drawer is not compelled to 
make the check payable to bearer or or- 
der. Likewise, no sound reason is per- 
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ceived why, in giving direction to the 
bank of deposit, he cannot make an ad- 
dition to the mere order for payment. 

If the person to whom the check is 
delivered is not willing to accept it with 
such direction, he cannot reject it; but 
if he accepts it payable only through a 
particular bank, or through a particular 
banker, he cannot insist that the bank 
on which it is drawn must disregard this 
direction given to it by its depositor on 
the face of the paper. No ground has 
been suggested why such a direction by 
one to his banker, in ordering the latter 
to pay money, is illegal or unreasonable; 
the banks being in the same State and 
not far distant from each other. 

The case in hand does not present the 
question of whether the drawer of the 
check has been wholly or partially dis- 
charged by negligence or delay in pres- 
entation, but whether, in giving direc- 
tion to his banker to pay the check, he 
can lawfully direct payment to be made 
through a certain medium, and whether 
the bank, when so instructed, is bound 
to disregard such direction at the de- 
mand of another collecting bank. 

In Nazro & Green vs. Fuller, 24 
Wend. 374, it was held that an altera- 
tion of a promissory note by the payee 
thereof, so as to make it purport to be 
payable at a particular place, vitiates it 
in the hands of an indorsee, so that he 
cannot recover upon it in an action 
against the maker; and that, if it be 
doubtful whether it be an alteration of a 
note or a mere memorandum by the 
payee indicating where demand for pay- 
ment should be made to charge him as 
indorser, the question, it seems, should 
be submitted to a jury. 

In Warrington vs. Early, 2 Ellis & 
Black. (75 E. C. L. 763), a promissory 
note was made payable six months after 
date, “with lawful interest.” After it 
had been signed, without the assent of 
the maker, but with the assent of the 
holder, there was added, in the corner 
of the note, “interest at six per cent. per 
annum.” It was held that this addition 
materially altered the contract, and that 
the holder could not recover on the note 
against the maker. 
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As to alterations in written contracts 
in this State, see Civ. Code 1895, §§ 
3702, 3703; Gwin vs. Anderson, 91 Ga. 
827; Hotel Lanier vs. Johnson, 103 Ga. 
604; Pritchard vs. Smith, Stewart & Co., 
77 Ga. 463. See, also, Woodworth vs. 
Bank of America, 19 Johns. 391; Polo 
Mfg. Co. vs. Parr, 8 Neb. 379; Farm- 
ers’ Bank of Kentucky vs. Ewing, 78 
Ky. 264; Wait vs. Pomeroy, 20 Mich. 
425, 4 Am. Rep. 395; 1 Daniel on Nego- 
tiable Instruments (5th Ed.) §§ 149, 
150, pp. 173, 174, and citations; 4 Am. 
& Eng. Enc. L. (2d Ed.) 187 (11), 140; 
McCalla vs. McCalla, 48 Ga. 502; May- 
or and Council of Griffin vs. City Bank 
of Macon, 58 Ga. 584. 

It is commonly stated that the con- 
tract must be collected “from four cor- 
ners” of the document, and no part of 
what appears there is to be excluded; 
and Mr. Daniel, in his work on Nego- 
tiable Instruments, has somewhat broad- 
ly declared that, as indorsements are 
made on the back of a negoitable instru- 
ment, it might be said that the purport 
of the instrument is to be collected from 
“the eight corners.” 1 Dan. Neg. Inst. 
(5th Ed.) § 151, p. 175. 

A distinction is sometimes made be- 
tween an entry upon a note or check at 
the time when it is made, and which is 
intended as a part of it, and a mere 
memorandum made by some person for 
convenience, and forming no part of the 
instrument. In the case before us the 
direction immediately follows the name 
of the drawee bank. From the allega- 
tions of the petition it appears to have 
been placed there when the check was 
drawn, as a part of the direction to the 
bank. It was a material part of such 
direction, and the drawee bank had the 
right to decline to disregard it. 

It was argued that the statement that 
the check was “payable” through the 
Valdosta Bank did not indicate the ex- 
clusive method of collection, but gave 
to the holder an option to present it 
through that medium or _ through 
any other medium to the Nashville 
Bank. If a negotiable instrument is 
payable at one of two banks, it may be 
presented for payment to either. The 
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word “‘payable” has been defined as fol- 
lows: “That may, can, or should be 
paid; suitable to be paid; that may be 
discharged or settled by delivery of 
value; matured; now due.” Webster’s 
Dictionary. 

As commonly employed in commer- 
cial paper or contracts, in stating the 
time or manner of payment, the word 
“payable” does not give to the debtor 
an option or privilege of paying at such 
time or in such manner, but signifies that 
payment is to be thus made. If it should 
be stated in a note or bill of exchange 
that the amount mentioned was payable 
in thirty days, clearly the expression 
would mean that such amount was to be 
paid at that time, not merely that the 
debtor might then pay it. So if an ob- 
ligation should be declared to be pay- 
able in gold coin of a certain fineness, 
it would mean that it was to be thus 
paid. 

And so numerous illustrations might 
be given. A direction in a check to the 
drawee bank that it is “payable” 
through another named bank means that 


(City of 


it is to be paid in that way. 
Alma vs. Guaranty Savings Bank, 60 
-Fed. 203, 80 C. C. A. 564; Cate vs. 
Patterson, 25 Mich. 191, 194; John- 
son vs. Dooley, 65 Ark. 71; Easton vs. 
Hyde, 13 Minn. 90 [Gil. 83]; Webster 
vs. Cook, 38 Cal. 423.) Taken in con- 


nection with the direction from the 
drawer of the check to the drawee bank 
to pay a certain sum, the addition meant 
that the sum was to be paid through the 
Valdosta Bank. 

It follows, from what has been said, 
that under the allegations of the petition, 
the drawee bank had a right to decline 
to pay the checks until presented 
through the Valdosta Bank, and that, 
upon its entering upon the back of the 
check that it would pay when so pre- 
sented, the collecting bank was not au- 
thorized to cause the check to be pro- 
tested and notice to be given. It was 
therefore not erroneous for the trial 
judge to overrule the demurrer to the 
petition. We have not discussed the 
motive which it was alleged actuated 
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the collecting bank in causing the pro- 
test to be made, as without it we hold 
that the petition set out a cause of ac- 
tion. (Atlanta National Bank vs. Davis, 
96 Ga. 334, 23 S. E. 190, 51 Am. St. 
Rep. 139; Hilton vs. Jesup Banking 
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Co., 128 Ga. 30, 57 S. E. 78, 11 L. R. 
A. [N. S.] 224; State Mutual Life As- 
sociation vs. Baldwin, 116 Ga. 855, 43 
S. E. 262.) 

Judgment affirmed. All the Justices 
concur. 


NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 
{Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 


BANKING—-SECURITY FOR 
DEBT—ASSIGNMENT OF 
LEASE—TRANSFER OF BUSI- 
NESS—OPERATION OF BANK. 


THE ONTARIO BANK VS. CHAS. B. MCALLIS- 
TER AND JANE B. MCALLISTER (S. C. 
R. [43], 338.) 

By Section 76, sub-section 1 (d) of “The 
Bank Act” (R. S. C., 1906, ch. 29), a bank 
may “engage in and carry on such business 
generally as appertains to the business of 
banking”; by sub-section 2 (a) it shall not 
“either directly or indirectly en- 
gage or be engaged in any trade or business 
whatsoever”; section 81 authorizes the pur- 
chase of land in certain cases, of which a 
direct voluntary conveyance by the owner is 
not one. 

Held, affirming the judgment of the Court 
of Appeal (17 Ont. L. R. 145), Duff and 
Anglin, JJ., dissenting, that these provisions 
of the Act do not prevent a bank from 
agreeing to take in payment of a debt from 
a customer an assignment of a lease of the 
latter’s business premises and to carry on 
the business for a time with a view to dis- 
posing of it as a going concern at the ear- 
liest possible moment. 


HE McAllister Milling Company 
were indebted to the Ontario Bank 

in approximately the sum of $70,000, 
and certain agreements were entered 
into whereby the company surrendered 
to the bank all their title and interest 
in their assets, including their leases, 
and the bank practically carried on the 
business as a going concern for some 
time, in the hope of realizing their in- 
debtedness. After the business was dis- 
continued, the landlord claimed rent un- 
der the lease from the plaintiffs, Mc- 
Allister, who asked in this action that 
the bank indemnify them against pay- 
ment of such rent. Almost the only 
legal point involved was as to the valid- 
ity of the whole agreement, being 
claimed on behalf of the bank (since 


become insolvent) that the whole trans- 
action was ultra vires. The Court of 
Appeal for Ontario did not sustain this 
decision and the matter came before the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 

JupGMEentT (Sir Cuas. Fitzpatrick, 
C.J., and Davirs, Ipineton, Durr and 
Anan, J.J.): The following is from 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Davies: I 
confess that I have had great difficulty 
in making up my mind whether or no 
the transaction now impeached as ultra 
vires of the bank was so or not. I am 
even yet by no means free from doubt, 
but my conclusion is that, considering 
its real nature, object and purpose, the 
impeached transaction may be held to 
be one of those which may be fairly and 
reasonably implied as being within the 
general powers given to the bank by 
sub-section (d) of section 76 of the 
“Bank Act,” and as not being within the 
excepted prohibitions contained in sub- 
section 2 (a) of that section. 

The section reads: 


The bank may .. . 

(d) engage in and carry on such business 
generally as appertains to the business 
of banking. 

(2) Except as authorized by this Act the 
bank shall not, either directly or indi- 
rectly, 

(a) deal in the buying or selling, or barter- 
ing of goods, wares and merchandise, 
or engage or be engaged in any trade 
or business whatsover. 


I concede that in order to sustain 
my conclusion of law I am bound to 
bring the impeached transaction within 
the enabling clause and to exclude it 
from the prohibitory clause of the sec- 
tion. 

But I am not bound to show express 
words in the statute conferring upon 
the bank all the powers which it may 
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lawfully use to carry out its legitimate 
objects or purposes. It is quite suffi- 
cient if I can show they may be derived 
by fair and reasonable implication from 
the provisions of the Act and have not 
been expressly prohibited or excluded 
from the general powers conferred. 
That is the law as I understand it. 

In agreeing to take over the lease and 
milling business as a “going concern” 
for a limited time, in order to dispose 
of it to some advantage, the bank may 
be said to have violated, in a literal 
sense, the prohibition in the latter part 
of sub-section 2 (a) against engaging in 
any business whatever. But if the gen- 
eral powers of the bank of engaging in 
and carrying on “such business gen- 
erally as appertains to the business of 
banking” given by sub-section (d) are 
large enough and broad enough to cover 
such a transaction as that now under 
discussion, of course it would not come 
within the prohibitory clause, even 


though the words of that clause literally 
applied might cover it. 

Banks from the very nature of the 
business they are expressly authorized 


to carry on, must necessarily loan to 
customers and others large amounts of 
money and frequently find themselves 
with debts owing to them by persons 
who are insolvent or unable to pay. The 
assets of such debtors may, in this coun- 
try at any rate, consist in part of a “go- 
ing concern,” valuable as such, but of 
little value if wound up by sale under 
execution or mortgage, or they may con- 
sist of perishable goods on the way to 
a market or logs cut on timber limits 
ready to be floated down the river to 
market or mill, or in process of such 
flotation. 

Such debtors might be quite willing 
to hand over all their assets to the bank 
absolutely in compromise or settlement 
of their indebtedness. To compel the 
parties to resort in every case to the 
strict statutory methods permitted of 
taking security and afterwards realizing 
on it in due legal form, might in many 
cases cause great loss without any ap- 
parent reason. Perishable goods might 
not be disposable while on the way to 
a market except at ruinous loss, and the 
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same may be said of logs being floated 
to their mill or market. If the “Bank 
Act” means that the bank may not take 
over and accept absolutely in payment 
of its debt the real and personal prop- 
erty of its debtor, but must in all cases 
first take security upon it and realize 
afterwards on such security, there is an 
end to the argument. No possible loss 
which may follow the prescribed course 
can avail the parties. But it does not 
appear to me the “Bank Act” does so 
say. There is nothing in the Act which 
says that though all parties may agree 
that the simplest and least costly way of 
closing out a hopeless account is to give 
the debtor an immediate release in con- 
sideration of a direct transfer of his 
property, such a settlement must neces- 
sarily be declared ultra vires. 

It seems to me that in all such cases 
it must be a question of fact to be de- 
termined by the court on the special cir- 
cumstances of each case, whether there 
was or was not a violation of the pro- 
hibition of sub-section 2 (a) against 
dealing in the buying or selling, or bar- 
tering of goods or being engaged in any 
business whatever; or whether the sub- 
stance of the transaction was not rather 
and really a bona fide compromise or 
settlement of a debt due the bank, al- 
though such settlement or compromise 
might incidentally involve, in one sense, 
a buying or selling or an engaging in 
business. But where the substance of 
the transaction is found to be a bona 
fide compromise or settlement of a past 
due debt, as under the facts and circum- 
stances I would hold the transaction in 
question in this case to be, then it seems 
to me it might fairly be claimed as im- 
pliedly authorized by the sub-section 
(d) of section 76, even though solely to 
avoid enormous loss it may involve, as 
in this case it did, the running of the 
mill as a “going concern” for what 
would be deemed a reasonable time, in 
order to dispose of it without ruinous 
loss. 

A strong argument was made against 
the legality of such an absolute assign- 
ment of the milling property and assets 
of the McAllister Company as was 
taken by the bank in this case arising 
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out of the 80th, 81st and 82nd sections 
of the Act, which authorize the bank to 
take mortgages and hypothecs of realty 
and personality as “additional security” 
for past due debts, and enable it to pur- 
chase any real or immovable property 
offered for sale urfder execution, etc., or 
by a prior mortgagee, or by the bank 
itself under a power of sale, and so en- 
able the bank to acquire an absolute title 
in lands mortgaged to it either by re- 
lease or sale or foreclosure of the equity 
of redemption. 

These sections are enabling ones and 
are intended to confer upon the bank 
reasonable and necessary powcrs to take 
mortgages and hypothecs from their 
debtors by way of “additional security” 
for debts contracted to the bank in the 
course of its business, and to realize 
upon such mortgages by foreclosure or 
sale, and acquire and hold the absolute 
title “either by obtaining a release of 
the equity of redemption” or otherwise. 
Their purpose and object was to enable 
the banks to take and realize securities 
for debts contracted to them. They did 
not relate to cases where the bank was 
compromising its debt and accepting 
something from the debtor in absolute 
discharge. They should not be con- 
strued as being exhaustive of the banh’s 
powers or methods of realizing payment 
or satisfaction from its debtor’s prop- 
erty of the debt due to the bank, or as 
taking away from the banks by implica- 
tion any powers which they might rea- 
sonably be held to have arising out of 
the power to engage in and carry on 
such business generally as appertains to 
the business of banking. They are not 
prohibitive sections in any way, but en- 
abling only, and while I recognize the 
strength and force of the argument as 
to the intention of the legislature to be 
derived from them, I am not, on my 
construction of sub-section (d) of sec- 
tion 76 and the powers reasonably to be 
implied from it, able to say that real or 
personal property may not be taken by 
the bank in “absolute payment and dis- 
charge of its debt” from an impecunious 
or defaulting debtor, notwithstanding 
those sections which provide for the 
manner in which additional “security” 
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may be taken and realized upon for 
debts due the bank not by way of com- 
promise and discharge. Banking busi- 
ness in Canada must from the very cir- 
cumstances of the case, I should 
imagine, be conducted upon a broader 
and somewhat more elastic basis than 
in fully developed business communities 
such as Great Britain, and in constru- 
ing the powers conferred upon banks to 
carry on such business generally as ap- 
pertains to the business of banking it is 
fair that Canadian conditions should be 
fully considered and allowed for. Large 
advances must be made from time to 
time to lumbermen, fishermen and trad- 
ers of different kinds to enable them to 
cut, catch, win and market the natural 
products of the country and debts and 
risks necessarily incurred possibly 
greater than the more conservative sys- 
tems of Great Britain would approve. 
It might in many circumstances be un- 
just and cause unnecessary and unrea- 
sonable loss to confine the banks to the 
“additional securities” clauses as the 
only way or means open to them to real- 
ize their debts. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—ACCOMMO- 
DATION MAKER — LIABILITY 
OF—PAYEE PLEDGE NOTE TO 
BANK AFTER MATURITY AS 
COLLATERAL SECURIT Y— 
RIGHT OF BANK TO RECOVER 
AMOUNT DUE BANK BY PAYEE 
—BANK TRUSTEE FOR PAYEE 
FOR BALANCE OF NOTE— 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ACT, ss. 
54 and 70. 

MERCHANTS BANK VS. THOMPSON (16 O. 

W. R., p. 770). 


Payee pledged a past due note to bank as 
collateral security to his indebtedness. Bank 
sued on note. Certain collateral matters 


arising between payee and maker of the note 
were pleaded as a defence. 

Held, that the bank held the note for 
value so far as payee was indebted to the 
bank, and could recover to the extent of 
that amount under Bills of Exchange Act, 
ss. 54 and 70; that there were no equities 
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attaching to the note; that bank was trustee 
for payee for balance of note. 


pase (Sir Joun Boyp, C.): 

The defendants are sued upon a 
promissory note for $2,000, made on 
July 1, 1907, by Living and the two de- 
fendants jointly and severally to C. H. 
Fox, and now held by the bank, plaint- 
iffs. The note was given to answer the 
price of one-half interest in the manu- 
facturing agency of Fox. It is dis- 
puted as to the exact effect of the agree- 
ment made in respect of this purchase, 
which is dated March 19, 1907, and I 
do not think it needful to discuss the 
legal situation of the parties thereto on 
the present record. 

Fox borrowed from the bank and left 
this note with the bank on September 
12, 1907, as collateral security and also 
for collection. It was not discounted, 
and the amount lent to Fox was some 
$500. The note fell due on October 4, 
and was not paid. The defendants 
were notified that the note was falling 
due, but was not protested, the bank not 
being aware or not being informed of 


the fact that the defendants were only 


securities for Living. Fox owed the 


bank $800 at the date the note matured.’ 


On January 29, 1908, the Fox liability 
to the bank was cleared off. He became 
again indebted to the bank, and this was 
cleared off on March 31. 

The judgment then outlines the mat- 
ters which arose between the immediate 
parties to the note which the defendants 
claimed released them from liability 
thereon. 

The bank sues on the promissory 
note and holds it for value so far as 
Fox is indebted to the bank, and can re- 
cover to this extent under secs. 54 and 
70 of the Bills of Exchange Act. There 
is no equity attaching to the note, 
though it may be regarded as repledged 
to the bank after it was overdue. What- 
ever collateral matters may arise as be- 
tween Fox and Living which may enure 
to the discharge of the sureties quoad 
Fox, they are not open for discussion 
on this record. To the extent of the 
bank’s claim, judgment should be given 
for payment with costs; as to the residue 
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of the note, the bank holds it as trustee 
for Fox, and the right thereto should 
be litigated in some proceeding to which 
Fox and Living are parties. This may 
be ingrafted on the present record—or 
what is perhaps better, a new action 
may be instituted in respect of it in 
which the interest of Fox and the three 
makers of the note may .be properly 
considered and adjudicated on. 

Sec. 54 of the Bills of Exchange Act 
reads as follows: —‘“Where value has, 
at any time, been given for a bill, the 
holder is deemed to be a holder for 
value as regards the acceptor and all 
parties to the bill who became parties 
prior to such time. 

“Where the holder of a bill has a 
lien on it, arising either from contract 
or from implication of law, he is deemed 
to be a holder for value to the extent of 
the sum for which he has a lien.” 

Sec. 70 of the Bills of Exchange Act 
reads as follows:—‘‘Where an overdue 
bill is negotiated, it can be negotiated 
only subject to any defect of title af- 
fecting it at its maturity, and thence- 
forward no person who takes it can ac- 
quire or give a better title than that 
which had the person from whom he 
took it. 

“A bill payable on demand is deemed 
to be overdue within the meaning and 
for the purposes of this section, when it 
appears on the face of it to have been 
in circulation for an unreasonable 
length of time. 

“What is an unreasonable length of 
time for such purpose is a question of 
fact.” 


BANKS AND BANKING—CHECK 
INITIALED BY LOCAL MAN- 
AGER—CASHED BY ANOTHER 
BANK—FIRST BANK REFUSED 
PAYMENT—RIGHT TO RECOP- 
ER ON CHECK FROM FIRST 
BANK—CUSTOM OF BANKERS. 


SCOTT VS. THE MERCHANTS BANK OF 


CANADA. 


One Huether, a customer of two banks, 
presented two checks drawn by himself, 
for $7,950 and $2,050, and asked for the 
cash from the Dominion Bank, promising to 
deposit a marked check for $10,000 .on Mer- 
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chants Bank. Later in the day, Huether 
presented his check for $10,000. on Mer- 
chants Bank, with letter “D” placed upon it 
by manager of Merchants Bank. Dominion 
Bank paid the two checks, but the Mer- 
chants Bank refused to pay the $10,000 
check when presented. Both banks sus- 
pended their managers, plaintiff being called 
upon to pay the $10,000 to Dominion Bank, 
which he did, taking an assignment of the 
Dominion Bank’s rights against Merchants 
Bank and brought action to recover. 

Held, that the action should be dismissed 
on the ground that the placing of the letter 
“D” on the check was only authority of the 
manager to the ledger keeper to certify to 
the check and this not having been done, 
the Merchants Bank was not liable. 


Tas was an action brought by 

plaintiff Scott as assignee of the 
Dominion Bank against the Merchants 
Bank of Canada. Scott had been man- 
ager of the branch of the Dominion 
Bank at the town of Berlin, and one 
C. N. Huether, a brewer, kept his malt 
account at that branch of the Dominion 
Bank and kept his general account at 
the branch of the Merchants Bank, the 
defendants in this action. 

On the day above mentioned Huether 
drew two checks on the Dominion Bank 
for $7,950 and $2,050, respectively, 
each payable to cash or bearer and 
signed by himself. He presented these 
at the Dominion Bank and at the same 
time informed the plaintiff that Deavitt 
(local manager of the Merchants Bank) 
would give a certified check for $10,- 
000, drawn on the defendants to cover 
them. Upon this statement being made 
by him to plaintiff, the latter instructed 
his accountant to cash the checks, if the 
covering check were brought in. Plaint- 
iff almost immediately after left the 
bank office, to go to Toronto. Later in 
the day Huether returned with a check 
bearing the same date, drawn on the 
Merchants Bank, payable to cash or 
bearer for $10,000, signed by himself, 
and which, it was said—and there was 
no doubt—then had the letter or initial 
“D” upon it, placed there, as Huether 
stated to the accountant and as appears 
to have been the fact, by Deavitt. Un- 
der the circumstances the Dominion 
Bank paid the first mentioned checks on 
the same day. 

The $10,000 check when presented to 
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defendants by the Dominion Bank on 
the following Monday was not paid. 
Mr. Scott returned on Monday evening: 
and learning—on Tuesday morning— 
what had occurred, went to see Deavitt, 
and asked the reason for the action of 
the defendants in not honoring the 
check. He stated that Deavitt then told 
him to send the check in the next morn- 
ing, and it would be paid. 

It was said that on this Tuesday 
there was as between the two banks in 
connection with their daily transactions, 
a balance of $6,518, due from the Do- 
minion Bank to defendants, and that 
plaintiff declined to pay this until as- 
sured by the local manager of the de- 
fendants that the $10,000 check would 
be paid. Upon receiving such assurance 
the said balance was paid. 

It was contended in argument at the 
trial that the payment of this sum of 
$6,518 by Dominion Bank to defendants 
was obtained on the distinct undertak- 
ing of the local manager of defendants, 
that the $10,000 check in question would 
be paid, and that was important in con- 
sidering whether the plaintiff should or 
should not have judgment for the $10,- 
000 in this action. 

JupcMent (Hon. Mr. Justice 
SuTHERLAND): I cannot, however, see 
that any effect can be given to such a 
contention. The $6,518 was a sum 
which represented a balance on other 
transactions, quite apart from the $10,- 
000, and I think I must assume was 
properly payable by the Dominion Bank 
to the defendants and which it could 
not have been compelled to pay quite 
apart from the question of the check 
which is in issue in this action. 

On Wednesday morning the check for 
$10,000 having been again sent to the 
defendants’ office, the plaintiff person- 
ally went there and asked the account- 
ant if it was paid. He was told in re- 
ply that it was not. He then asked to 
see the check, and on it being produced 
noticed that the letter “D” had been 
erased. On asking the ledger-keeper 
who had done this, he was told by him 
that he himself had done it under in- 
structions from Deavitt. Plaintiff then 
saw Deavitt, and was told by him that 
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the inspector of the defendants’ bank 
was there, and the check for $10,000 
could not be paid. The plaintiff then 
saw and explained the whole transaction 
to the inspector, but got no satisfaction. 

In consequence of the failure of the 
defendants to pay the $10,000 check, 
the Dominion Bank called upon the 
plaintiff to do so, and suspended him. 
The defendants also suspended Deavitt. 
The plaintiff having paid the note, took 
an assignment from the Dominion Bank 
in the following words :— 

“In consideration of $1 we hereby 
transfer, assign and set over unto 
Thomas Martin Scott all our right, title 
and interest in and claim to a certain 
sum of $10,000, advanced by the said 
Scott while manager of our branch at 
Berlin upon two checks dated 20th 
February, 1909, for $7,950 and $2,050, 
respectively, drawn by C. N. Huether 
on the Dominion Bank, payable to cash 
or bearer, and also all our right, title, in- 
terest and claim to a certain check for 
$10,000, dated February 20th, 1909, 
drawn by C. N. Huether on the Mer- 
chants Bank of Canada, payable to cash 
or bearer. We also transfer, assign and 
set over unto the said Scott, the above 
mentioned checks and our right, title 
and interest therein. This assignment 
is made in order to enable the said Scott 
to take such proceedings against the 
said parties or either of them as he may 
be advised,” and brought this action in 
his own name to recover the $10,000 
and interest. 

In their statement of defence the de- 
fendants deny that the said check was 
duly initialed as alleged by the plaintiff 
or that the defendants’ manager had 
any authority to certify it, or they were 
in any way bound by the alleged action 
of their manager in the matter. They 
further say there were no funds at the 
credit of Huether in their bank at the 
time the said check was drawn, and 
they were under no obligation to him or 
to the holder of the check to pay the 
same. 

It appears from the evidence of one 
Beamer, the accountant of the Domin- 
ion Bank at Berlin, in February, 1909, 
and from circulars of that bank to 
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which he was referred in his cross-ex- 
amination, that their usual course as to 
certifying checks is that the ledger- 
keeper must initial them and put the 
folio of the ledger upon them; that this 
is the general rule, and that the initial 
of the bank manager is the authority to 
the ledger-keeper to do so. In this case 
it was plain to the officials of the Do- 
minion Bank that the usual course pur- 
sued in their own bank had not been 
followed. It is said by Mr. Braith- 
waite, the manager of the Bank of 
Montreal, in Toronto, and a banker of 
experience, that the initial of the bank 
manager is merely an authorization to 
the ledger-keeper to certify the check 
as against the man’s account, and that 
checks or drafts should be entered in 
the ledger, stamped and initialled by 
the ledger-keeper. He says he knows 
of no other course in bank practice, and 
that any other course would be a dan- 
gerous one. W. A. Hamilton, the in- 
spector of the defendant bank, says that 
the proper course is to have the check 
charged to the customer’s account, the 
bank stamp put on it with the ledger 


folio, and the initials of the ledger- 


keeper. Rule 221 of the defendant 
bank is to the same effect, and the 
standing rule of banks generally. He 
also says that the manager’s initial is 
merely an authorization to the ledger- 
keeper. The reason assigned for the 
rule and the danger from point of bank- 
ing practice of a deviation therefrom 
was pointed out by Mr. Braithwaite, 
and shows the practice to be a salutary 
one. 

If the ledger-keeper did not enter the 
check in the ledger there would be noth- 
ing to indicate to an inspector that the 
check had been issued against the cus- 
tomer’s account. On an inspection his 
account might appear to have a certain 
balance, and if checks had been issued 
against it, but uncertified by the ledger- 
keeper, and not entered against the ac- 
count, that balance would be fictitious. 

Request was made to have the Do- 
minion Bank added as party plaintiff, 
upon which branch of the case the judg- 
ment reads as follows:— 
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“It seems to me that this is a case in 
which it was necessary for the plaintiff, 
in order to succeed, to show that there 
was such a custom between the banks as 
to authorize payment of the check in 
question, and under the circumstances 
indicated. He has failed to do this. On 
the contrary, it has been shown that the 
well known and customary rule of banks 
in such cases is against such a mode of 
payment. There is nothing to indicate 
that the defendants gave their local 
manager or agent, Deavitt, any author- 
ity to depart from their well known 
rules. The bank itself made no repre- 
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sentation to the plaintiff or to the Do- 
minion Bank. If Deavitt did so, it was 
without the defendants’ authority, and 
I do not see how they can in any way be 
held liable to the plaintiff or to the 
Dominion Bank. It simply amounts to 
this, that individual officials of the Do- 
minion Bank on their own responsibil- 
ity relied too much, at first on the initial 
and later on the word, of a fellow bank- 
er in the same town. I have come to 
this conclusion with regret under the 
circumstances. The action will be dis- 
missed with costs, if the defendants ask 
for them.” 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 


Questions in Banking Law —submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department 


RIGHT OF SHAREHOLDER TO IN- 
SPECT BOOKS OF NATIONAL 
BANK 

Newark, N. J., Sept. 2, 1910. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Si: A person who appears on the stock- 
book of this bank as the owner of 125 shares 
called at the bank the other day and de- 
manded that he be allowed to inspect some 
of the books of the bank. We asked him to 
state the purpose for which he desired to do 
this, but he refused to say. We then in- 
formed him that until he should give us 
some satisfactory reason, we must decline 
his request. Were we right in doing so? 

PRESIDENT. 


Answer: Yes. Where a stockholder 
demands such an inspection, a due re- 
gard to the interests of the bank and 
the other stockholders requires that the 
officers should be satisfied that the pur- 
pose is a proper one. For while it is 
settled that a stockholder in a national 
bank has the right to inspect the books 
in a proper case and for a proper pur- 
pose (Guthrie vs. Harkness, 199 U. S. 
148), yet the right is one which is en- 
forced only in the sound discretion of 
the court and under suitable safeguards 
to protect the interests of all concerned; 
and such an inspection will not be al- 
lowed for a speculative purpose, or to 
gratify idle curiosity, or to aid some 
ulterior object. (Woodward vs. Old 
Second Nat. Bank, BANKERs MaGazINE, 
June, 1909, p. 955.) In People ex rel 


Hunter vs. National Park Bank (122 
App. Div. [N. Y.] 635), the attorney 
for the petitioner called upon the presi- 
dent of the National Park Bank of New 
York, and requested an inspection of the 
list of stockholders, claiming to be a 
stockholder, or to represent stockhold- 
ers, but declined to state whom he repre- 
sented, or for what purpose he desired 
the list of stockholders. The request 
was refused, and the petitioner having 
applied for a mandamus, the president 
of the bank submitted an affidavit in 
which he stated these facts, and further 
stated that he believed and charged it to 
be the fact that the relator was not a 
bona fide stockholder of the bank, and 
did not desire a list of the stockholders 
for any proper or legitimate purpose, 
or for the protection of any proper or 
legitimate interest of any stockholder in 
the bank, but sought to obtain the list 
for some ulterior and improper purpose. 
The Court said: “When a stockholder 
of a corporation shows a legal right to 
an inspection of the books of the cor- 
poration he is entitled to enforce that 
right by mandamus. 

“This rule, however, is subject to the 
qualification that the granting of a man- 
damus is always in the judicial discretion 
of the court, and a strict legal right will 
not be enforced when it appears that the 
application is not made in good faith for 
a legitimate and proper object. It is 
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sufficient in the first instance to show 
the existence of a clear legal right to 
the relief demanded; but if, in answer 
to the application, facts are presented 
to the court from which the inference 
can fairly be drawn that the applica- 
tion is not made in good faith for the 
protection of the applicant or of the 
corporation, but is made for some ulte- 
rior or improper purpose, especially 
when it appears that a small number of 
shares of stock of an important finan- 
cial corporation have been acquired for 
the express purpose of making an ap- 
plication for a list of the stockholders 
of the corporation which is not to be 
used by the owners of the stock making 
the application, but for others whose 
names are not disclosed and for pur- 
poses not disclosed, the burden is cast 
upon the party making the application 
to affirmatively show that he is acting in 
good faith, for a legitimate purpose and 
his own or the corporation’s protection. 

“In this case it appears that the at- 
torney who is representing the plaintiff 
had for over a year prior to the time 
when the relator acquired his stock, 
made persistent demands upon the presi- 


dent of this corporation for a list of. 


stockholders, refusing to state for whom 
he made the demand or the object for 
which he required this information. 
These demands being refused, there 
were then purchased four shares of 
stock of the defendant corporation, 
which were transferred to a clerk in the 
office of a firm of attorneys, who shortly 
thereafter made a demand for an in- 
spection of the stock book as a stock- 
holder, persistently refusing to state the 
purpose for which he desired the infor- 
mation, whether or not he was acting 
for others or for whom he was acting. 
He was accompanied in making this de- 
mand by the attorney who had insisted 
upon obtaining the information for un- 
disclosed clients, and was represented 
by the same attorney in instituting these 
proceedings to enforce his rights as a 
stockholder. 

“These facts, I think, require from 
the relator a free and frank disclosure 
of his object in making the application, 
the use to which he wished to put the 
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information that he required, whether 
or not he was acting on his own behalf 
or on behalf of others whose names 
were not disclosed, as well as the object 
in seeking to obtain information to 
which persons who are not stockholders 
are not entitled.” 


SUIT BY BANK WHERE DRAFT IN- 

DORSED “FOR COLLECTION ” 

Brooxtyrn, N. Y., August 31, 1910. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sin: We have just received a draft in- 
dorsed to us “for collection,” with instruc- 
tions to institute suit immediately, if the 
draft should not be paid on presentation. 
The draft was not paid. Now, what I wish 
to know is whether under such an indorse- 
ment, we can bring suit in the name of our 
bank. CasHIER. 


Answer: There was formerly some 
doubt whether a person-to whom paper 
had been indorsed “‘for collection” could 
sue thereon in his own name. But the 
point is no longer open to dispute in any 
of the States which have adopted the 
Negotiable Instruments Law; for that 
statute expressly provides that a re- 
strictive indorsement—and an indorse- 
ment for collection is of this character 
—confers upon the indorsee the right 
to bring an action upon the instrument 
that the indorser could bring. (Sec. 37, 
New York Act.) 


DEPOSIT TO MEET OUTSTAND- 
ING CHECK —CHARGING OFF 
DEPOSITOR’S NOTE 

CLEVELAND, Onto, Sept. 3, 1910. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sim: We hold the note of A., which is past 
due. He has an account with us, but since 
the note matured has no balance to his 
credit. He comes in and makes a deposit, 
saying to the teller at the time that he is 
making it for the purpose of paying a post- 
dated check which he had given on a certain 
date, which was before the note fell due. 
The question has arisen whether we had the 
right to charge the note to his account after 
this deposit was made and return the check 
unpaid. Please give us your opinion. 

Vice-Preswent. 


Answer: Where a deposit is made 
for a special purpose, and the bank is 
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apprised of that fact at the time it re- 
ceives the deposit, it must apply the 
money accordingly, and cannot use it to 
pay its own claims. (First Nat. Bank 
of Hazard vs. Barger, Bankers MaGa- 
zInE, Nov., 1909, p. 713.) In the case 
cited, the court said: “The law is that 
if a bank receives a general deposit 
from one who is indebted to it, the bank 
has the right to charge the depositor’s 
account with such indebtedness; but if 
the bank receives the deposit with notice 
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that it is made for the purpose of meet- 
ing outstanding checks drawn by the 
depositor, it has no right to charge a 
depositor’s account with sums due it by 
the depositor, and thus defeat the per- 
sons holding the outstanding claims. 
from collecting their checks. This rule 
applies only when the bank has notice 
of the previous appropriation of the 
sum deposited, or, in other words, that it 
is a special deposit to meet outstanding 
checks issued by the depositor.” 


FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 


Conducted by Charles A. Conant 


BANK UNDERWRITINGS 


OMMENTING on the dangers of 
underwritings by banks, as illus- 
trated by the embarrassment of the 
Niederdeutsche Bank of Dortmund, 
“The Economist” (London) says: 

“As illustrative of the big ambitions 
of this provincial bank, the newspapers 
are printing long lists of companies 
which it has established or transformed 
from private undertakings during its 
brief career, and in which its directors 
occupy leading positions as directors. 
These companies include another bank, 
two brewery companies, a rubber tire 
company and another rubber company, 
a motor-dray company, a marble and 
granite works, a wood or timber con- 
cern of a kind not specified, two ship- 
ping companies, a real estate company, 
and several others whose business is not 
described. Not all of these were 
founded by the bank; a few of them 
were only transformed into companies 
by it; but its directors have positions on 
the directorates of nearly all. 

“This affair, therefore, again calls at- 
tention in a striking way to the dangers 
attending the German system of bank- 
ing, under which nearly all the larger 
institutions have very intimate finan- 
cial connections with industrial compa- 
nies of various kinds, underwriting their 
stock issues with the capital of their 


own depositors; opening credit accounts. 
for them on an extensive scale, and hav- 
ing a representative on their boards. It 
must be admitted that the system works 
well enough in the hands of capable and’ 
honest directors; but there will always 
be enough exceptions to this rule to serve 
as warnings of the dangers to which it 
may lead in the hands of men lacking 
the integrity or financial intelligence to- 
work it safely and successfully.” 


JAPAN’S REVENUES AND EX- 
PENDITURES 


"THE tendency of all State budgets 
toward extraordinary increases of 


recent years has occasioned widespread 
comment and has been the despair of 


finance ministers. Perhaps in no coun- 
try has this tendency been so marked as 
in Japan. Of course, there are special 
circumstances that have operated to in- 
crease the Japanese budget—such as the 
recent emergence of the country into a 
modern political and industrial State, 
and the wars with China and Russia. 
From 1867 to 1889 the total revenue 
was always below 100,000,000 yen, and 
it was not until 1897 that the two-hun- 
dred million mark was reached. In 
1907 the maximum of yen 857,000,000 
was attained, from which there has been: 
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At the close of Business on the 3lst day of August, 1910 


RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 


Loans and discounts $6,937.429.89 Capital stock 
Due from banks & bankers. 665.609.11 Surplus and 
Real estate ek 4,000.00 profits aeeetats 238,210.97 
Bonds 34,940.00 Reserved for taxes....... 10,000.09 
Bond and mortgage 34,000.00 Deposits .... . 9,078,297.71 
Cash in vault 1,947,941.71 Cashiers’ checks ‘ 3.003.95 
Exchanges for next day’s Accrued interest 

clearings 484,591.92 tered re areok in 9,000.00 
Accrued interest not en- 

30,000.00 
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New Bank Ad. Series 


READY 


Get in Your Order Quickly! 


We have just issued a third series of 60 Commercial 
Bank Advertisements which are sold to only one bank 
in a community —the first one that applies. 

These advertisements are along the same lines which 
have made the previous series so successful as business 
getters. 

They are printed on pads, ready to be sent to the 
newspaper with the slight changes necessary to adapt 
them to local conditions. The 


60 Commercial Bank 
Advertisements 


are sold in connection with the third edition of our bank adver- 
tising text-book, “‘PusHING Your Business,” by T. D. MacGregor, 
for $3.00. 

We also have in preparation a new series of 100 Savings Bank 
Advertisements. Price, $5.00. 

Write now for the new series of Commercial Bank Ads. and make 
a reservation on the too Savings Ads., which will be out later in 
the month. Ads. and book sent on approval, if you wish. 


We have on hand a quantity of the previous series of Com- 
mercial Bank, Savings and Trust Company Advertisements 
Ask for our special combination offer on the whole outfit of new 
and old ads., aggregating 414 separate advertisements on all 
phases of banking. 


The Bankers Publishing Company 


253 Broadway, New York 





FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 


a reduction to yen 534,000,000 for the 
present year. 

Naturally, so vast an increase of 
revenues and expenditures in so short a 
time has not taken place without consid- 
erable strain. Yet it is learned from 
the “Financial and Economic Annual of 
1910” that not only was there no in- 
crease of loans in the preceding fiscal 
year, but the policy of increasing the 
redemption of outstanding loans was 
adopted, and the total transferred to the 
national debt sinking fund in 1910-11 
will come up to yen 193,960,000, or yen 
10,800,000 more than for the preceding 
year. Besides, loans in home and for- 
eign markets have been raised recently 
to the amount of yen 281,000,000, and 
the proceeds devoted to the conversion 
of the five per cent. loans into four per 
cents. 


BRITISH BANK MERGER 
CANCELLED 


ECENTLY the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Bank, established in 
1872 and having 122 offices and £10,- 
000,000 total deposits, made plans for 
merging with Parr’s Bank, London, 
but later the merger 
was cancelled. The latter  insti- 
tution was established in 1865, to ac- 
quire the business of Messrs. Parr & 
Co. It has absorbed some twenty other 
banks or private banking firms, and the 
total of the deposits and current ac- 
counts is now £48,700,602, making this 
the sixth in size among the leading Eng- 
lish joint-stock banks. 


LONDON JOINT-STOCK 
PRIVATE BANKS 


AN analysis of the last published bal- 

ance-sheets of certain of the Lon- 
don joint-stock banks is made and pre- 
sented by H. W. Birks, Egypt House, 
36 New Broad street, London, E. C. It 
gives particulars of the various items, 
together with comparisons for the pre- 
vious half-year. Eight banks are in- 
cluded in the tables—London County 
and Westminster, National, London 
Joint Stock, London City and Midland, 


AND 


arrangement 
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Union of London and Smiths, London 
and South Western, London and Pro- 
vincial, and Martin’s. 

The paid-up capital of these institu- 
tions on June 30, 1910, was £17,814,- 
022; reserve funds, £13,400,313, and 
deposits, including current accounts, 


£272,757,079. 


LONDON BANK PROFITS 


BANKING in London for the first 
half of the current year has been 
considerably more profitable than it was 
in the last half of the preceding year. 
Here are the profits of a number of the 
leading London banks, as reported by 
the London “Bankers’ Magazine”: 
First half First haif 
1909 1910 
London City & Midland. £364,708 £387,530 
London and Provincial.. 90,756 90,398 
Barclay & Company.... *486,695 *494,264 
Union of London and 


Smiths 257,365 
*309,385 
97,546 


226,053 


190,827 


Capital and Counties... *284,723 
London and So. Western. 
London Joint Stock.... 


85,157 
188,300 


* For the twelve months. 


GERMAN BANK CIRCULATION 


CCORDING to the London “Stat- 
ist,” the failure to use checks 
more generally in making payments in 
Germany calls for a larger use of cur- 
rency than necessary. It says, in the 
issue of August 20: 

“Last year at the end of September 
there was an excess circulation of £28,- 
500,000, and if trade is as active this 
year as it was last the excess circulation 
in September will be considerably over 
£30,000,000, certainly a large figure. 
It has, of course, to be borne in mind 
that these deficiencies do not mean as 
much in Germany as they would else- 
where. All that they involve is the pay- 
ment of more taxation. Were it possible 
for Germany to reform its methods of 
payment and to bring checks into 
greater use the situation in Germany 
would be very greatly improved and the 
quantity of cash in the bank would be 
fully sufficient for its requirements. 
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Possibly one of these days the German 
people will adopt modern methods of 
cash payments.” 


THE BANK OF FRANCE 


FEATURE always of interest is 

the amount of small bills dis- 
counted by the Bank of France. The 
report of this institution for 1909 shows 
that the number of bills below eight 
shillings was 219,732. And the num- 
ber of trade bills below $20 increases 
steadily, amounting to 3,661,826 in 
1909, or nearly one-half the entire num- 
ber handled by the bank. 

In 1909 the discount rate of the Bank 
of France remained fixed at three per 
cent., while the rate of the Bank of 
England was changed six times after 
January 1, reaching a maximum of five 
per cent. 
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THE BANK OF NORTH QUEENS- 
LAND, LIMITED 


T the ordinary general meeting of 
the shareholders of this bank, 
July 22, the Forty-fourth Report of the 
bank showed that the net profits for the 
last half-year, after the usual deduc- 
tions, were £4,716 11s. 4d., to which 
was added £3,775 8s. 9d., carried for- 
ward from last year. After paying a 
dividend at the rate of five per cent. per 
annum, allotting £5,000 to contingency 
account, and providing for income tax, 
a balance of £824 1s. 9d. was carried 
forward to the next half year. 

Deposits on June -30, 1910, were 
£641,672, compared with £586,440 a 
year ago. 

The Bank of North Queensland was 
incorporated under the Companies Act 
of 1863. Its head office is at Brisbane. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE TRUST 
COMPANY 


OUBTLESS the most important 
reason for the growth of the trust 
company as an institution is to be found 
in its splendid adaptation to the com- 
mercial and financial tendencies of the 
age, and to the economic services which 
it renders not to the individual alone 
but to the community as a whole. Com- 
ing into prominence at the time when 
the business of the country was under- 
going the transformation—-still incom- 
plete—from the old-time individual 
proprietor to the ordinary corporation, 
and from the ordinary corporation to 
the so-called trusts, it occupies a posi- 
tion which makes it of incalculable ben- 
efit to the individual citizen and to the 
large aggregations of wealth repre- 
sented by the giant corporations of the 
day. It stands between the common 


man and the great enterprise, and in- 
terprets the one to the other, joins 
their hands and gives to each a share 
in the activities of the other. Without 
it, the great corporation would be se- 
riously crippled for lack of funds and 
for lack of support by the man of 
moderate means; without it the man of 
ordinary means would with difficulty, if 
at all, have any share in the larger 
enterprises of the times. 

Few people of the younger genera- 
tion, indeed, realize the great changes 
which have taken place in the methods 
of conducting business in this country 
during the past twenty or thirty years. 
That short period has seen the origin 
and growth of nearly all of our giant 
corporations. It has seen the aban- 
donment of the “cut-throat” competi- 
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tion of former times and the adoption 
of the theory of co-operation. Not that 
competitiot has been entirely done 
away with, nor that co-operation, es- 
pecially in its better and more complete 
form, has yet become the established 
order of things in the business world. 
Yet one needs but to compare the con- 
ditions found in business forty years 
ago with those of to-day to see what a 
vast change has come over the ways in 
which men view the two theories. 

Then, two men engaged in the same 
line of business felt that they had be- 
fore them a life long contest, a never- 
ending competition for business. In 
the contest, it might be that one would 
be the more successful and gain the 
greater volume of business—perhaps 
even drive the other out, to find a new 
competitor rising for the struggle. But 


whatever the outcome, each expected 
that the contract would go on, continued 
by them or by their successors. 

Under similar circumstances to-day, 
almost instinctively the question arises 
in the mind—how long will this con- 


tinue before a combination is effected, 
and the two men unite their efforts un- 
der the form of a corporation? To-day 
the probability of such an outcome is 
ever present to the mind; a few genera- 
tions ago it was only a remote possi- 
bility, if even that. It extends beyond 
the individual, beyond the small cor- 
poration, to the great corporations 
which ever tend to amalgamate into 
still greater ones until the particular 
line of business is in the hands of one 
colossal corporation controlling the 
whole situation, with no competitor, all 
engaged in the business bending their 
efforts not in competition but in co-op- 
eration. 

That this represents the distinct ten- 
dency of the age cannot be doubted; 
whether it is on the whole a condition 
which bodes good to the general public, 
is of course another question. As a 
statement of facts, it cannot be gain- 
said; as a statement of recommended 
policy, it is open to discussion. The 
writer cannot but feel that it is in the 
line of true progress, and that it will go 
on until we have a genuine co-operation 
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in the full meaning of the term—a co- 
operation which will concern not only 
the producers, but the consumers also, 
not merely a co-operation for the profit 
of and the monopolistic control by the 
few who direct any industry, but a 
genuine co-operation which shall dic- 
tate the management of every human 
industry with proper regard for rights 
and interests of the capital invested, the 
workers employed and public served. 
That we have as yet taken only a step 
towards such an ideal is of course true; 
it is a fact that up to the present time 
the co-operation has been too much con- 
fined to the interests of the few who 
control, that the change has been ac- 
companied by some outrageous injus- 
tices, and that in the process of read- 
justment some individuals have suffered 
most cruelly. But the writer pins his 
faith not to the present but to the 
future. If he mistakes not the signs of 
the times and the temper of the Ameri- 
can people, the public conscience is so 
aroused and the public intelligence so 
informed, that this question will not 
be settled until it is settled right and 
this country be blessed with an economic 


. system based upon the co-operation of 


all for the common good. 

For the present, however, we must 
take things as they are—and it is of 
interest to know the position of the 
trust company and its relation to pres- 
ent economic conditions. The trust 
company finds itself in a civilization 
abounding in great corporations which 
control industry and commerce and trans- 
portation. What is its relation to them, 
and what its relation to the individual 
citizen? What, if anything, does it 
do to secure for its customers and for 
the general public, who may at their 
option become its customers, a share in 
the activities and the profits of busi- 
ness enterprises? 

The corporation, whether large or 
small, finds the trust company of great 
use, if not indispensable, in a variety 
of ways. At the inception of the cor- 
poration, the trust company is utilized 
in the underwriting, as transfer agent 
or registrar for the certificates of stock, 
as depositary, as trustee for bond is- 
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sues. The facilities and the experience 
of the trust company make it almost a 
necessity for these purposes. The ser- 
vices demanded are of such a character 
that few individuals have either the 
equipment or the responsibility needed. 
Throughout the life of the corporation 
the usefulness of the trust company con- 
tinues, in the transfer and registering of 
the stock, the duties of the trustee of 
bond issues, the handling of reorganiza- 
tions when necessary and in numerous 
matters that may require attention from 
time to time. In these matters the trust 
company protects and safeguards the 
rights of the investing public. 

For the better classes of securities 
issued by the corporations, the trust 
company is an important factor in fur- 
nishing a market. It ranks as an im- 
portant customer for bond issues and 
furnishes a considerable part of the 
capital necessary for the conducting of 
corporate enterprises. It gathers funds 
in small amounts from a multitude of 
customers, the aggregate of such funds 
forming considerable sums which would 
not otherwise be available. Without 
this service—which the trust company 
renders, of course, in company with 
other savings banking institutions—the 
great volume of business carried on 
to-day would be impossible because of 
lack of capital. Thousands of small 
sums, each too small to be independent- 
ly employed as capital or invested, are 
gathered by the trust company in the 
form of deposits; and large amounts of 
capital are thus provided which make 
possible the carrying on of great enter- 
prises which benefit the whole people. 
Funds that would otherwise be idle and 
unproductive are put to work and 
made to produce, adding to the sum of 
human wealth. 
economic service. 

The funds thus provided are availa- 
able not alone for private corporations, 
but for State and municipal corporations, 
of whose bond issues the trust com- 
panies are large buyers. Many a town 
and city is able to secure funds for im- 
provements at low rates of interest be- 
cause trust companies and other savings 
institutions have gathered small sums 


This is an important: 
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and made them available for investment. 

To the individual the trust company 
offers services which the increasing com- 
plexity of our civilization make it more 
and more difficult for him to perform 
for himself, or to get other individuals 
to do for him. With a superior equip- 
ment, a thorough training and an ample 
responsibility, it is prepared to execute 
for him any legal trust while he lives, 
and to care for his estate and the prop- 
erty of his heirs after he has passed 
away. 

Through its banking and savings de- 
partments, the trust company enables 
the individual, whether of large or of 
small means, to share in the profits 
of corporate enterprises. The funds re- 
ceived on deposit are to a considerable 
extent invested in bonds and stocks of 
railroads and other corporations. The 
dividends or interest on these securities 
pass to the credit of the trust company, 
which distributes the larger part of 
such income to its depositors in the 
form of interest on their deposits. The 
depositors are thus indirectly stock- 
holders and bondholders in the enter- 
prises, whose securities the trust com- 
pany holds, and in this way are vitally 
interested in the success of those enter- 
prises. This is as true of the small 
depositor as of the large depositor. If 
his deposit is only ten dollars, a portion 
of it is invested in securities, and the 
interest on his account is derived from 
the earnings of the corporations issuing 
the securities. 

Thus does the trust company link 
together the interests of the depositor 
and of the corporation. Without the 
capital supplied by a multitude of small 
deposits, the corporation could not 
operate; and without the earnings of 
the corporation, the depositor could not 
receive interest on his deposit. The 
trust company serves to provide funds 
for large enterprises and to distribute 
the profits of their operation widely 
among the people. It is not asserted 
that this is the purpose of the trust 
company, or that the latter is a phi- 
lanthropic institution; but it is pointed 
out that as a matter of fact the trust 
company does operate to distribute 
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some of the profits of corporations— 
even of the iniquitous “trusts”—among 
the masses of the people. Anyone who 
has a dollar to deposit may, at his op- 
tion, share in such profits. The larger 
capitalist may purchase a block of 
stock or of bonds, and take his profits 
together with whatever risk is in- 
volved. He has still the advantage that 
accrues to the man of large means. 
But the smaller capitalist—and anyone 
who has saved a dollar is to that ex- 
tent a capitalist—may at least, through 
the trust company, have a small share 
in the undertaking. Let us hope that 
in due time his share will increase. 
The extent to which the funds in the 
keeping of trust companies are supplied 
by persons of relatively small means 
is shown by a study of the average 
size of savings deposits in such institu- 
tions. From the figures gathered from 
862 trust companies in the United 
States by the Monetary Commission, it 
appears that there were held by these 
companies, in 1909, $657,697,417 of 
savings deposits, belonging to 1,965,333 
depositors. This makes the average 
Many of 


savings deposit about $335. 
the single deposits of course amounted 


to several thousands dollars, and a 
great many of them amounted to from 
one to ten dollars each. The dividends 
paid by these trust companies were 
thus distributed among nearly two 
million people. The actual number 
served by all the trust companies of 
the country was much larger, as the 
number of such companies is more than 
1,600. 

The trust company also holds vast 
amounts of corporate securities for the 
clients of its trust department, who re- 
ceive more directly the dividends on 
their holdings. For the more well-to-do 
of its customers, it acts as a large dis- 
tributor of corporate securities through 
participations in underwritings and 
through its bond department. And to 
the holders of securities it affords, in 
its safe deposit department, a secure 
place for the safe-keeping of their 
valuables. 

It must be evident, then, that the 
trust company has an important part 
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in these days when the business of 
the country is being largely con- 
ducted by giant corporations, in adding 
to the funds available for the carrying 
on of great enterprises; and on the 
other hand in giving to the people the 
opportunity to share in their ownership 
and their profits. It is an important 
link in the chain of our civiljzation. It 
represents the corporations, and it 
represents the people. It vests a part 
of the ownership of the corporations in 
the people. It acts to bind together 
more closely the capitalist and the la- 
borer—or better, the large capitalist 
and the small capitalist. And when 
the relations between the two classes 
grow more equitable and more amica- 
ble—as they must and will—the trust 
company may prove one of the import- 
ant agencies in the good work. 


TRUST COMPANY FORMS 


HE book of “Forms for Trust Com- 
panies,” which has been in prepara- 
tion by a committee of the Trust Com- 
pany Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association for somewhat over a year, 


has made its appearance, and is being 


sold to members of the Association at 
$15—to others $20. The book is eleven 
by fourteen inches in size, bound in full 
morocco with leather lining and gilt 
edges, with 145 pages. It contains some 
600 different forms, selected from a 
large number submitted by trust com- 
panies all over the country, the repro- 
ductions being one-half the dimensions 
of the original forms. 

The committee in charge of the work 
consisted of Joseph N. Babcock, trust 
officer The Trust Company of America, 
New York, chairman; Charles L. Mosh- 
er, vice-president The Guardian Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, Cleveland; 
George H. Stuart, third assistant 
treasurer The Girard Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, and Philip S. Babcock, 
the secretary of the Trust Company 
Section. In the selection, arrangement 
and classification of the forms this 
committee has shown excellent judg- 
ment, and has borne in mind the needs 
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of the smaller companies as well as 
those of the larger ones. 

The forms are arranged under the 
following general headings: Banking, 
deposits, withdrawals, general forms, 
collections, books and statements, gen- 
eral books and statements, loans and 
discounts; Trusts, real estate, bond and 
mortgage loans, corporate bond trus- 
teeships, bond transfers and registra- 
tions, payment of coupons, reorganiza- 
tions, stock transfers and registrations, 
savings, safe deposit, foreign exchange. 

The book will prove of great value to 
new companies and to old companies 


who wish to improve their forms or de- 
vise new ones. When the forms are 
not exactly adaptable to a particular 
company—as will often be the case in 
any collection of forms—it is not a 
difficult matter to make them conform 
to the particular need; while it is to 
be remembered that these forms are the 
results of years of experience on the 
part of a large number of successful 
companies. The section is performing 
a valuable service in the publication 
of this work, and is to be congratulated 
on the undertaking. 


INVESTMENTS 


Conducted by Franklin Escher 





WALL STREET AND WASHINGTON 


By M. C. 


"THE time just previous to election 
usually finds politics exerting an 
important influence on the financial 
markets. This year is no exception to 
the rule; quite the contrary. On ac- 
count of the Roosevelt element in the 
situation, on account of the bitter strife 
in the Republican party, on account of 
the strong possibility of the election of 
a Democratic majority in Congress, the 
connection between politics and finance 
has been drawn exceptionally close. In 
all the literature going out of Wall 
Street, “Washington” is being given a 
position of predominating inportance. 
For the purpose of gauging its ef- 
fect on the markets, this influence of 
“Washington” ought really be divided 
into three parts. In the first place, 
Wall Street is worried over the question 
as to whether there is to be any further 
railroad legislation and any more tin- 
kering with the tariff. In the second 
place, the impending Supreme Court 
decisions in the case of American To- 
bacco and Standard Oil hang over the 
market like a cloud, out of which no one 
knows when the storm may break. In 
the third place, the question of what 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Lavallette 


may do with regard to freight rates is 
of the utmost importance—in the opin- 
ion of a good many people will be the 
determining factor in the question of 
whether railroad dividends can or can- 
not be maintained. 


TarirF Revision LIKELy. 


With regard to the possible further 
revision of the tariff, it would seem as 
though the sentiment demanding fur- 
ther revision, and apparent in every 
part of the country, would inevitably 
force the issue. From the middle West, 
into every part of the country, appears 
to have spread this sentiment. It is 
unconfined to any class or any party. 
That the thinking people in this coun- 
try consider that the Payne-Aldrich bill 
was no real redemption of the pledge 
of the Republican party at the last 
presidential election is becoming more 
and more evident. Two years ago the 
country demanded revision of the tariff. 
In the course of a year it got some- 
thing—a churning over of schedules 
with a little rearrangement here and 
there—but no real revision, at least no 
real revision downward. 

On account of the strong forces 
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which have been at work since then the 
great mass of voters has finally been 
stirred up to the idea that real revision 
of the tariff can and ought to be had. 
For a while the makers of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill seemed to hope that pros- 
perity in the country would smooth 
down the opposition to the bill they 
had created, and eventually cause the 
country to become satisfied therewith. 
That, however, has not come to pass. 
The country has been fairly prosperous, 
it is true, but early in the year so sharp 
a check was administered to the upturn 
in things that the attention of the peo- 
ple at large has been very forcibly di- 
rected to the tariff and tariff matters. 
Instead of people becoming more satis- 
fied with the tariff work done by the 
last Congress, dissatisfaction has 
grown, and grown rapidly. Nor have 
even the Republican leaders failed to 
see the hand-writing on the wall. With- 
out hesitation it can be said that in the 
innermost circles it is now admitted that 
a bad mistake was made and that at the 
next session of Congress a real revision 
of the tariff will have to take place. 


Rattroap Leaistation Less LIKELY. 


With regard to the probability of fur- 
ther railroad legislation, the case is a 
little different. The President, it is 
true, did not succeed in getting Con- 
gress to embody in the railroad law all 
those provisions which he would have 
liked to have seen embodied therein, 
but the Act as passed can certainly be 
said to be representative of the leg- 
islation which the Republican platform 
demanded. 

That it is a good law and compre- 
hensive is becoming plainer as time goes 
on, though, naturally, there is a certain 
amount of dissatisfaction with it. The 
powers granted the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it is true, are con- 
tinually a thorn in the side of the rail- 
roads. But, then, that was to have been 
expected—closer government regulation 
of interstate commerce was inevitable, 
and the railroads knew that it was only 
a matter of time before it came about. 
But taking the law as a whole, it is a 
good law and well liked by the rail- 
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roads and by the great mass of the peo- 
ple. The fact that it could be im- 
proved, that something could be added 
to it here and there to make it better, 
by no means says that it will be further 
changed or amended in the near future. 
No one knows better than ‘those who 
were responsible for the railroad act the 
dangers of over legislation. .Every- 
thing seems to point to the fact that, as 
good a railroad law as the one enacted 
having been passed, they ought to let it 
go at that and be satisfied. From the 
danger of further regulatory railroad 
legislation the country has little to fear. 


DeciwING THE “Trust Cases.” 


With regard to the Supreme Court 
decisions in the “trust cases” little more 
can be said than was said when the re- 
argument of these cases was decided 
upon early in the summer. The Su- 


preme Court, it is true, has undergone 
important changes in its personnel, but 
from the changes which have been made 
it has been impossible to read anything 
concerning what the future action of 


By the 


the august body is likely to be. 
appointment of Governor Hughes to 


_the Supreme Court, an element of un- 


certainty has been introduced from 
which a number of persons who are ac- 
customed to take long chances in their 
deductions have figured out that the 
Court might act in this or that way. 
Conjecture and surmise are an inalien- 
able right. Nobody, however, need 
bother much about these wild guesses. 
Nothing more is known now than was 
known several months ago concerning 
what the Supreme Court is likely to de- 
cide. The only thing that is definitely 
known is that the cases are soon again 
to come up, are to be re-argued with all 
the usual parade of complicated and 
conflicting testimony, and that there is 
every probability that business will be 
correspondingly disturbed thereby. 


Freicut Rates. 


The other thing that is worrying 
Wall Street is the question of what the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is go- 
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ing to order with regard to railroad 
freight rates. At the time of writing, 
investigation into the Western freight 
rate situation has been completed at 
Chicago, and hearings on the plea of 
the eastern roads that they be allowed 
to raise their rates are being held in 
New York. What will be the outcome 
no one but a prophet may foresee. But 
from the testimony already given and 
the general character of the proceedings 
at these hearings, it must be said that it 
seems altogether probable that the rail- 
roads will get a substantial part of what 
they are asking for. This is not the 
place nor the time to enter into any dis- 
cussion of the arguments which both 
sides have advanced. They have been 
in the papers ad nauseam, and most 
readers seem to have stopped following 
the question closely. Out of the ruck 
of conflicting statements, charges, and 
counter charges, there seems, however, 
to have risen a pretty well defined idea 
that the transportation companies have 
had a good deal of right on their side 
and that their plea will not have been 
made in vain. Not improbably they 
have asked for more than they are en- 
titled to. Not improbably they have 
demanded more than they expect to get. 
Full account of that very human proba- 
bility will be taken by the Commerce 
Commission. The full advance in rates 
asked for will probably be allowed in 
very few cases. What seems likely to 
happen, though, is that in the many 
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cases where increases are justified a 
moderate advance will be allowed. 


A RestrRAINING INFLUENCE. 


From the very nature of this general 
influence of “Washington,” it is evi- 
dent that the whole thing is very much 
of a restraining influence on business 
and finance. Will the tariff be revised? 
—there is a question which naturally 
checks commercial operations. What 
will be the decision of the Supreme 
Court with regard to the right of the 
big corporations to do business in their 
present form?—in that question is to 
be found the reason for the aversion of 
investors to the trust stocks. Is the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sure 
to grant the railroads reasonable ad- 
vances in rates ?—just there lies the rea- 
son for the idea prevalent in so many 
quarters that railroad dividends will 
not be maintained on their present 
basis. Uncertainty, harassment, fear 
that business a year from now may not 
be done in its present form—here are 
strong individual reasons for the pres- 
ent stagnation of commerce and finance. 
They are big questions, and the inde- 
cision regarding them is doing a lot of 
harm. Fortunately, the time when they 
are bound to be settled one way or an- 
other is coming reasonably near. 
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UTILITY THE BASIS OF MORTGAGE LOANS 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr., Cashier Home Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OR a time so long that the memory 
of man “runneth not to the contra- 
ry,’ land and buildings have been 
pledged for money advances, and in ac- 
cepting such security the iender has 
realized that he held a pledge of prime 
quality, and the borrower offered the 
best he had. Such transactions may be 
traced in the common law of England 
to a time antedating the Norman Con- 
quest. 

In many places, especially in small 
towns and country districts, it has come 
to pass that to hold your neighbor's 
property under mortgage is a harsh and 
unjust proceeding. To make this a 
practice, is to be rated as a money-grab- 
ber, an oppressor of the poor, and if 
foreclosure becomes necessary, that is 
the height of infamy and you are 
henceforth branded a crafty Shylock 
forever crying, “I will have my bond!” 
Even children seem to get the impres- 
sion that to live under the cloud of a 
mortgage is a badge of dishonor and 
something is wrong with the head of 
the household; but to own one’s home 
“free and clear” is a mark of distinc- 
tion, a true indication of prosperity. 


, 


Tue MortGaGe as AN INVESTMENT. 


In the larger cities, however, the 
mortgage assumes an entirely different 
aspect, and becomes a business propo- 
sition, not only profitable but popular. 
As an investment it is constantly at- 


tracting the people of limited means 
who desire a larger income rate than ob- 
tains in savings bank circles. And if 
made on a savings bank basis,—that is, 
with ample margin, and the risk care- 
fully selected according to accepted 
principles of safety, it is one of the 
most attractive forms of investment and 
surely one of the. safest. There is no 
good reason why the man with five or 
ten thousand dollars should not make 
his own mortgage loans and thereby re- 
ceive the full income, rather than make 
his investment through the medium of a 
savings bank and sacrifice from one to 
two per cent. And the shrewd deposi- 
tor is gradually finding this out. 

On the other hand, the mortgage 
plays its best role as a help to realty 
ownership, as thousands will testify. It 
is perhaps, one of the few forms of 
debt that a man can afford to incur. 
A little experience in the real estate 
world will demonstrate that the mort- 
gage is a most desirable aid in 
real estate speculation, for properties 
with mortgages already on, at a fair 
rate, are much more easily bought and 
sold than if full equity were demanded. 
It not only requires less cash, but dollar 
for dollar, money will show a larger 
profit, than if the property were free of 
debt. 

If a mortgage census of the real es- 
tate of New York were to be taken, it 
would doubtless show that the majority 
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of property is mortgaged. Many par- 
cels carry second liens, but these are 
often speculative properties, in which 
the owner desires to have as little equity 
as possible, in order to keep his cash 
capital fully employed. They are usu- 
ally installment mortgages, at a higher 
rate than the first lien, and quite gen- 
erally with a bonus to the lender run- 
ning from five per cent. upward. They 
are not the most desirable form 
of mortgage activity, but if made with 
due care are immensely profitable as 
those who have made fortunes out of 
this form of investment will testify. 


Utirity THe Finat Test or VALUE. 


There are degrees of goodness in 
mortgage loans as well as in other 
forms of investment. As one property 
is more desirable to own than another, 
so is a mortgage on one more desirable 
than a loan on another. As a funda- 
mental principle it may be stated that 
no mortgage is better than the proper- 
ty, and the property no better than its 
final utility. No matter what may be 
the quality of the bond, it is the prop- 
erty that must be analyzed in order to 
ascertain how good the loan really is. 
The bond may be worthless long be- 
fore it shall come into play. There are 
certain features that make for security 
and others that make for risk, and he 
is a wise investor who discovers what 
they are and applies them. But the 
easiest, if not the best test of all is: 
what is the adaptability, the converti- 
bility, the utility of the property 
pledged? The honest contryman who 
bought a sewing machine at an auction 
for a quarter, remarking, “If it haint 
no good for sewin’, it’ll make a mighty 
fine flower stand,” had an eye to the 
economic principle of final utility of 
sewing machines. Of a like mind must 
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be every successful lender on mortgage 
risk. 

A rag is a rag, but when its useful- 
ness as a piece of cloth is over it may 
become a piece of fine writing paper. 
Iron is always iron, and when its value 
in one form ceases, it goes into the melt- 
ing pot and.comes out with a new utili- 
ty. It is a public and private necessi- 
ty, and although affected by market 
changes will ever be in broad and stea- 
dy demand on account of its many use- 
fulnesses. The price may be high or 
low, but its utility never ceases. This 
principle is true in the most common 
form of pledge, that of personal prop- 
erty with the pawnbroker. The gen- 
tleman under the three balls considers 
the utility of the goods offered him 
long before the value is determined. Of- 
fer him a diamond, and before he 
tests the stone, he must consider (per- 
haps unconsciously) whether diamonds 
are in demand or not. He knows it has 
no great value otherwise than for or- 
nament. But offer him a watch or a 
ring, and although the watch market 
may be glutted, the demand for gold 
will never cease, and if he cannot sell 
the diamond he can always melt the 
watch for its gold. 

We may judge a mortgage loan by 
a similar process of reasoning. He is a 
wise investor who never forgets to look 
into the future and judge his loan by 
what might happen, and to carefully 
analyze the final utility of the pledge. 
If gold is standard of value because 
of its broad usefulness and constant 
demand the world over, and may easily 
and inexpensively be converted from 
one form to another, that property is 
the most desirable as a mortgage risk 
which meets the same conditions. The 
rental value, cost to reproduce, location, 
tides of travel, development, accessi- 
bility, all have to do with ultimate 
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worth, but to forget to inquire what 
use he would make if forced to take un- 
der mortgage foreclosure is to forget 
the vital element in such investments. 
It matters not who may be on the 
bond—no bond is better than the man, 
and the best of men fail. However 
much we may value the moral risk, 
the property risk must receive due con- 
sideration if success is to attend such 
ventures. Every unsatisfied deficiency 
judgment attests the fact that a bond 
has become worthless, and the invest- 
ment no better than the pledge. Let 
us examine, briefly, several classes of 
mortgage loans in the light of their util- 
ity and ascertain their status as mort- 
gage risks. 


Tue Farm. 


At first sight the farm would seem 
to lead the list of desirable mortgage 
risks, and for many years such loans 
were looked upon as being all that a 
mortgage loan should be; but experi- 
ence has taught, that while fundamen- 
tally they fulfill every requirement of 
safety, practically they have been dis- 
appointments. 

Aside from a place to live and “enjoy 
the view,” the chief value of the farm 
is in its productivity—its ability to 
make things grow. It is the nation’s 
best asset and vital to human existence. 
In some sections farm lands are of 
great and increasing value, and in 
others the values are constantly dimin- 
ishing. The former is true of the West 
and latter largely in the New England 
States. One savings bank in Massachu- 
setts that was obliged to close its doors 
recently, was brought to a state of in- 
solvency through depreciation of its 
farm loans. The sole value of the farm 
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being dependent upon its productivity, 
anything that affects the crops affects 
the mortgage risk. A series of poor 
years, drouths, pestilences, poor soil or 
soil exhaustion soon cut into the savings 
of the prosperous years and foreclosure 
stares the poor farmer in the face, and 
with a farm on his hands, the last estate 
of the investor is worse than the first. 


Summer Hore ts. 


As profitable as may be the business 
of “taking in” summer boarders, the 
chief criticism against a property oper- 
ated for this purpose is that there are 
times when summer boarders cannot or 
will not consent to be “taken in.” 
Neither size, location or natural advan- 
tages will cure the defect of limited 
utility, and panics and backward sea- 
sons play havoc with the earning power 
of such properties. Some cheap hotels 
earn good incomes, while other “swell” 
hostelries barely pay expenses. A sea- 
son of ten weeks is all too short to pay 
the bills of twelve months, and many 
mountain and seaside resorts have 
proven veritable “Jonahs” to their 
owners. The changing tides of travel 
have left many a fine hotel empty and 
deserted and the property itself as un- 
desirable as a mortgage thereon. Prior 
to the Long Beach development, the old 
Long Beach Hotel was such a property. 
It was a mighty structure, a quarter of 
a mile in length and costing upward -of 
$800,000. Extensive improvements were 
made early in the year 1907, costing 
thousands of dollars, and as its dors 
were about to open for the season, fire 
swept it clean, leaving but a hole in the 
ground, a massive chimney and $50,000 
insurance (all that could be placed) 
to represent the investment of nearly 
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a million. Somebody’s bond might have 
saved the mortgagee from loss; but the 
property risk was very bad. 


For Men or WEALTH ONLy. 


Perhaps one of the poorest mortgage 
risks that can be found is the country 
estate—the idling place for the man 
of wealth. As a place to play golf and 
get away from the summer’s heat and 
spend week-ends, (and money) it is 
ideal; but the trouble is that it is gen- 
erally unremunerative, expensive to own 
and to maintain, and only the few can 
afford the luxury that such life brings. 
It is said that one country estate on 
Long Island costs the owner one thou- 
sand dollars a day. Unlike its neigh- 
bor, the farm, it rarely supports the 
life that is on it and must be classed 
as a luxury pure and simple, with no 
redeeming features aside from the 
pleasure to be had within its domain. 
The market is therefore limited, sale 
slow and very uncertain and under the 
hammer it would fare badly. The his- 
toric failure of the Third Avenue Sav- 
ings Bank of New York was due, in a 
large measure, to loans of this character. 
After the memorable run which “ate its 
heart out” it found itself stripped of its 
quick assets, and what was left of the 
wreck principally invested in mortgage 
loans on suburban property that proved 
impossible to realize upon. 


Tue Hovse or Mirtu. 


In the theater we have another ex- 
ample of one-utility-property, and one 
of the best. Like the hotel, its value 
consists largely in its earning power. 
It caters to the demand for amusewent, 
and when money is plentiful and the 
people posperous, it may be a good 
thing; but in reverses it must stand 
dark and empty. The advent of the 
five - cent - moving - picture - house has 
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placed many an expensive property 
in jeopardy. New York City has 
over one hundred theaters, not counting 
the “nickelodians,’ and the surrender 
to the moving picture craze of some of 
the best located and at one time suc- 
cessful houses bears witness to the fickle- 
ness of this class of property. It can 
readily be seen that the usefulness of 
this type of structure having ceased, it 
could be altered only at great expense. 
on account of the structural conditions. 
and in many cases would have to be 
torn down. The refusal of the best 
banks and mortgage companies to loan 
on this class of property is sufficient to 
stamp such risks as undesriable. In- 
dividuals of a speculative turn of mind 
often make a practice of loaning on 
theater property, but the risk is a specu- 
lation rather than an investment. 


Tue Hovse or Worsuip. 


Church property is in a class by it- 
self. As a mortgage risk it is somewhat 
similar to the theatre, but with this 
distinction, that as an institution it has 
nothing to offer in the amusement line 
and must cater to the higher instincts 
of mankind if it would win support. 

It has no earning power, and is de- 
pendent solely upon free-will offerings, 
which, on account of changing condi- 
tions are apt to fall away at critical 
times and leave a heavy burden behind. 
The church that is endowed is rare; 
the church in debt is common. And 
the interest charge hangs over the head 
of the faithful like a nightmare and 
haunts the poor preacher and his con- 
gregation like the shadow of death. All 
over Greater New York may be found 
buildings that were once full of pros- 
perous people, now standing idle, with 
broken windows and mouldy walls, 
gayly adorned with cheap theatrical 
advertisements. The utility of such 
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buildings, while limited, is not absolute, 
like the theatre, and many such have 
been turned into manufacturing plants, 
lectric light stations, moving picture 
shows, ete. Church mortgages are, like 
theaters, not in favor with the most 
critical lenders on mortgage security. 


Tue Business Biock. 


The value of a well located and well 
built business property cannot be ques- 
tioned. As long as the human race is 
“full of desires” buying and selling 
must go on. And that property which 
affords the best opportunity to cater to 
these desires will prove the most de- 
sirable risk. Intrinsically, many prop- 
erties could never have the values that 
now obtain, were it not for collateral 
causes that affect the property, such 
as location, tides of travel, and the vol- 
ume of business created by favorable 
situation. The amount of business de- 
pends as much upon trivial conditions, 
such as side of the street, position of 
the sun during certain hours, the class 
of people passing and the number per 
hour, as upon the enterprise and sa- 
gacity of the tradesman. The many 
things affecting trade, naturally reflect 
upon the rental value and this upon the 
property value, and in making such 
loans the value based upon capitaliza- 
ized rentals is often taken as the basis. 
In the large cities these features are 
more noticeable than in smaller places, 
yet the underlying principles are the 
same everywhere. 

Some of the vast values in New York 
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45 Wall Street 


are not, in a sense, real, but created 
by such peculiar conditions. The finan- 
cial interests that are commonly known 
as “Wall Street’”” have created values 
unheard of and seemingly impossible. 
Take those banks and brokerage houses 
to another part of the city and values 
would shrink over niglit. But while 
they ‘“‘center about the center,” it often 
becomes profitable to tear down a mod- 
ern fourteen story office building and 
erect in its place one three times as 
high. This is now being done for the 
Bankers Trust Company, corner Wall 
and Nassau streets. 

Such properties are, however, as 
quick to feel a change for the worse as 
for the better. Prior to the opening 
of the Brooklyn and Williamsburgh 
Bridges, lower Fulton street and Broad- 
way, in that Borough, were lined with 
substantial stores, which paid good ren- 
tal and did a prosperous business on ac- 
count of the crowds passing up and 
down these streets night and morning. 
But the opening of the bridges “backed 
up” this tide of travel several blocks 
and turned it over the bridges, while 
the closing of the Broadway ferries 
within the past two years made a bad 
matter worse, and a visit to these sec- 
tions will quickly demonstrate that in 
the changing conditions due to the 
growth of cities, such matters must be 
carefully watched and readjustments 
made at the least sign of danger. The 
public improvement that benefits one 
section is just as apt to harm another, 
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and he is the lucky man who can an- 
ticipate both. 


Tue Poor MAN’s CoTTAGE OR THE 
Ricu Man’s Patace. 


To live is a necessity as well as to 
die; but to live within marbled walls, 
amid costly tapestries and old paintings, 
is not necessary nor is it always desir- 
able. The same rule by which the 
grocer thrives along side the jeweler 
who starves, holds good in this instance. 
The one is a necessity; the other a lux- 
ury. Who could, or would, buy Sena- 
tor Clark’s palace on Fifth avenue? 
Few or none. The man who could, 
would want to build one to his own 
taste and the man who would, couldn’t 
at one hundredth its cost. But let the 
modest home around the corner be 
placed on the market and a thousand 
stand ready to bid, while its wealthy 
neighbor is begging in vain for buyers. 
It matters not that the bujlders have 
run riot in their endeavor to cater to 
the wealth of the big cities and build 
apartments that require fortunes to 
build and fortunes to occupy, the vast 
multitude will never be able to aspire to 
the apartment but must be contented 
to live in a five-room flat. 

Convertibility, the flat, the tenement, 
the modest two-story-and-basement has 
none, nor does it need it. The univer- 
sal demand for cheap rents makes this 
class of property the peer of all as a 
mortgage risk. Tenants at some price 
can always be found—save at times 
when the exodus to Europe is very 
great and even then, the tide will al- 
ways turn backward again. Intrinsic- 
ally a loan of $5,000 on a_ two- 
or three-family house, such as abound 
in many cities, is vastly superior to a 
risk on any of the above described 
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properties. The utility of the dwelling 
may be limited to huusing human beings, 
but as long as humanity must have 
shelter, and as long as men and women 
mate and marry, the demand for modest 
homes will never cease. New York 
City has a thousand marriages every 
week. This means a thousand new 
homes. It means business for the real 
estate man as well ‘as the furniture 
dealer. It means good mortgage loans 
as well as good rents. 

If a million dollars were to be placed 
on mortgage loans, in equal amounts 
among the various classes of risks men- 
tioned above, and the loans upon dwell- 
ings and business properties- made to 
average about $5,000, in the course of 
a period long enough to make a fair 
test, say twenty-five years, the results 
would undoubtedly prove that the loans 
on property used for dwelling purposes 
would show fewer losses, less trouble 
and delay in payment of interest than 
any other class of risks. Not that there 
are not good loans to be had on farms 
and boarding houses, churches and 
theaters, but the elements that make for 
strength are so apparent in the former 
and so lacking in the latter, that good 
luck as well as good management must 
attend such ventures if favorable re- 
sults are to be obtained. 


BANK NOT A CREDITOR 


i reports of the bankruptcy proceedings 
of the National Mining Exploration Co., 
it has been erroneously stated in a 
number of instances that the Liberty Trust 
Company of Boston was a creditor to the 
extent of $250,000. This statement ap- 
parently arises through a misconception of 
the facts, as the trust company is simply 
trustee for the National Mining Exploration 
Company’s $250,000 six per cent. convertible 
bond issue. The National Mining Explora- 
tion Company does not owe a dollar to the 
Liberty Trust Company. 
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THE RAILROADS AND THE GOVERNMENT 


PUT IT IN THE SPECIFICATIONS 


By Arthur E. Stilwell, President Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Railway 


‘THE voters of the United States will 

some day demand stable condi- 
tions, such as are needed to conduct 
legitimate business with safety. They 
will know that some of the existing con- 
ditions are unjust and will investigate 
and analyze present financial conditions, 
for it is clearly apparent that the regu- 
lations imposed on the railroads are 
neither logical nor do they evince busi- 
ness sense. Since these regulations an- 


nually grow more burdensome and com- 
plicated the expense of complying with 
them is becoming a greater tax on the 


railroads and on the nation. 

With remedied conditions,’ prosperity 
and progress would arise on every side 
and remain with us for years; they are 
easy to attain—ours when we demand 
them. 

The railroads of the United States 
now represent an _ investment of 
$13,700,000,000; they are run by the 
railroad commissions of the forty-six 
different states and by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Admit that all 
the commissioners are good men, (and 
no doubt they are), still they are hu- 
man. Even were they divine could their 
task be accomplished ? 

It is just bull-luck that financial con- 
ditions are not worse than they are. 

Railroads develop the country; they 
give the nation twenty-five times more 
revenue than the railroad stockholders 
ever draw out of their investments. 

If it is such a snap to build railroads, 
why do not some of the states construct 
railroads, since they dug canals? 

Here are the conditions and they are 
getting worse all the time. When the 


railroad commissioners were first ap- 
pointed in each state, there was not in 
the air such radicalism as now exists; 
to hit big investments required nerve 
and they had no striking examples of 
how to strike capital down and the peo- 
ple did not demand it. 

Capital was regarded as a sacred 
trust and was looked on as a blessing,— 
as it was. 

The railroad commissioners ap- 
proached their job, gingerly, as a man 
for the first time goes near an electric 
dynamo; but at last they got up nerve 
(realizing that the voters were look- 
ing for antagonistic results), and in- 
augurated requirements, which, at first, 
did not impose heavy burdens on the 
roads. But each incoming board of 
commissioners found so many restric- 
tions exacted by its predecessors, that 
to show results, it inflicted requirements 
that did hurt, and that did impose bur- 
dens. 

Now all these conditions were exacted, 
by states which had no investment in 
the railroads; through men with no 
financial interest in the properties they 
undertook to run,—men, whom the cap- 
ital which built the road would never 
have selected for the job of managing 
it. 

Must the railroads meekly accept un- 
fair conditions for the sake of peace, or 
fight all the time for their lives? The 
injustices practiced upon them have be- 
come habitual and are silently borne, 
but how on earth can it be right that 
people with no interest in the enterprise 
shall impose forty-seven different kinds 
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of restrictions upon nearly Fourteen 
Billion Dollars of invested capital? I 
firmly believe that the unfairness of 
this deal is the cause of the panics and 
depressions of the last ten years. 


A Fixep Poticy. 


I am in favor of controlling railroads 
by a fixed policy, making the require- 
ments everywhere the same, and as sim- 
ple as can be framed in order to execute 
the laws and guard public safety. We 
have standard fire insurance policies 
which embody fair conditions. Why 
cannot the United States and the rail- 
roads agree on a fair contract between 
the roads and the states and govern all 
by the same requirements? 

Why cannot specifications, as for 
building, be mutually agreed upon so 
that, when capital makes up its mind to 
build a railroad, it may read the rules 
governing the investment and if it does 
not like them,—may invest in some 
other enterprise, or go to Mexico or 
Argentina or Canada, where the build- 
ing of railroads is cordially invited and 
heartily encouraged? 

If electric head-lights are a requisite, 
insert it in the specifications; then you 
will not buy acetylene head-lights on all 
your new engines one day and the next 
have to change them for electric lights. 
If you must run three passenger trains 
daily, even though there is not enough 
business for two, put it in the specifi- 
cations! If you will not be permitted to 
place advertising matter in the stations, 
put it in the specifications! If you 
must manicure the cattle’s hoofs and 
braid pink ribbons in their tails, in tran- 
sit, put it in the specifications! If a 
brakeman is needed at the front while 
trains are running through cities, put it 
in the specifications! there are hundreds 
of surprising, similar requirements, 
lately imposed, which I could mention. 
Let’s find or create a correct, state 
standard and then adopt it for all 
roads throughout the Union. 

When Mexico wanted to make new 
railroad laws, it invited all nations to 
forward their laws; then a committee of 
Mexicans who understood the business, 
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selected the best, from all the regula- 
tions of all nations, and framed the ex- 
cellent railway laws of Mexico. As a 
result, railroad builders in Mexico un- 
derstand, in advance, just what they 
may do or may not do, and the fixed 
standard is a relief for the railways 
and for the nation. 

I do not say that in all cases, imposed 
traffic rates are fair or unfair, but there 
are hundreds of instances, where the 
state requirements, as to conditions, are 
more unfair than the rates. 

Panics and hard times may be averted 
only when the leading enterprises 0 
the country are permitted to prosper 
through fair and fixed regulations. 


A Pian. 


This could be brought about if the 
different states would agree to appoint 
ment of an arbitration committee com- 
prising ten or twelve of the representa- 
tive business minds of the United States; 
this committee to draft a simple rail- 
way law that would be uniform in its 
requirements. Such board would un- 
derstand how to cut out the driftwood 
of complications and simplify the law. 
Then let each state accept it for a ten 
or fifteen year period. 

This plan would bring great pros- 
perity; the following influx of foreign 
money would be as great as though a 
Klondike had been discovered in the 
heart of the United States. 

If the requirements now demanded of 
railroads in New York State are proper, 
then, they would be right in Colorado; 
and if they are wrong in Texas they are 
wrong in Connecticut. 

Make the law so just, that it will 
tease capital to furnish all the money 
needed for railroad building; that cap- 
ital may realize that railroad invest- 
ments will hereafter be governed by 
safe and sane laws, all over the country, 
and that it may make _ investments 
which no radical demagogues can op- 
press, grind down and ruin. Each op- 
erating road would then understand 
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what it must do through its set specifi- 
cations and if it does not approve the 
restrictions would refrain from build- 


ing. 
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The greatest question before the 
American people, is to simply solve the 
railroad problem and to do it quickly, 

the quicker, the better! 


RAILWAY REGULATION 


*By Judson C. Clements 


(of the Interstate Commerce Commission) 


N view of the apparent impatience 

sometimes manifested because of the 
incompleteness of regulation, we should 
not forget that the whole railroad de- 
velopment of this country has been ef- 
fected within the lifetime of some yet 
living and that no serious attempt was 
made to regulate interstate commerce 
until about twenty-four years ago. 
Those acquainted with then existing 
conditions with one accord will admit, 
upon comparison with present condi- 
tions, that great progress has_ been 


made in the direction of proper control. 
The subject is too great and the ques- 
tions involved too important to be dealt 
other than with the greatest care and 
caution, in order that progress and not 


retrogression shall result. It was not 
reasonably to be expected that the car- 
riers, which, up to twenty-four years 
ago, were practically free from _ re- 
straint as to interstate commerce and a 
law unto themselves, should, in the 
twinkling of an eye, be brought to a 
recognition of their just obligations to 
the public which require that all rates 
shall be reasonable and just and free 
from undue discrimination; nor that 
those who had profited from unjust dis- 
criminations in the form of rebates and 
otherwise should at once be converted 
in their every-day dealings to the point 
of eschewing and repudiating these dis- 
criminations. At every step in the 
progress of legislation for the control 
of transportation, questions of consti- 
tutionality have been raised as well as 
questions of policy and of the practi- 
cability of regulation. 


Tue Neep or REGULATION. 


Regulation is constitutional, practi- 
cable amt mretssary. The present sin- 


contin re —— 
* From an address by Mr. Clements before 
the Traffic Club of Philadelphia. 


gle track railway mileage in the United 
States would several times belt the 
earth and is equal to about the distance 
from the earth to the moon, and if the 
double tracks, sidetracks, etc., were 
added, the total mileage would of 
course be vastly increased. During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, 
the railways of the United States, 
according to their reports to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, re- 
ceived in gross revenue over twen- 
ty-eight hundred million dollars, 
whereas in the same year the entire cir- 
culation of the United States, including 
money, certificates and treasury notes, 
was something over twenty-seven hun- 
dred million dollars. It will thus be 
seen that the carriers received about 
one hundred million dollars more within 
that year than the entire circulating 
medium of the country. These figures, 
as well as the mileage referred to, are 
stated for the purpose of drawing at- 
tention to the tremendous importance 
of the questions involved and not as a 
basis for discussion of the reasonable- 
ness of rates or earnings. 

Each of the ninety million people of 
this country is vitally affected by trans- 
portation rates and facilities. The 
command of the law is that rates shall 
be reasonable and just and free from 
undue discrimination. This is the sum 
and substance of the purpose of the 
statute of regulation. Reasonableness 
and justice are the soul and spirit of 
the law. All the subsequent provisions 
of the statute are matters of detail and 
machinery intended for no other pur- 
pose than to give effect to these sub- 
stantive requirements. There is noth- 
ing radical or revolutionary in a statute 
intended to accomplish such a purpose. 
These requirements are in harmony with 





INVESTMENTS 


the time-honored principles of common 
law and equity for ages approved by 
the judgment and conscience of man- 
kind. These commands of the statute 
and the machinery to give them effect 
became necessary not because of any 
new departure from well-known and 
long established principles of justice 
and equity, but because it was demon- 
strated by experience that on account 
of the peculiar nature of transportation 
conditions and the questions arising 
therefrom the usual methods of proced- 
ure in the courts suitable to the settle- 
ment of ordinary controversies were 
wholly inadequate to the protection of 
patrons of carriers against unreasonable 
rates and undue discriminations, and 
this for manifest reasons. Unjust dis- 
criminations directly and_ indirectly 
work injury to the victims thereof in 
manner and degree beyond measurement 
or ascertainment, so that adequate 


reparation is impracticable. 


PREVENTION. 


It follows that wise legislation will 
continue to look to the prevention of such 
wrongs rather than to reparation after 
the wrong has been accomplished. It 
also follows that the collection of unjust 
rates should be prevented as far as prac- 
ticable, and to this end the laws should 
provide that a proposed advance in rate, 
esnecially when the previous rate has 
been maintained for a considerable pe- 
riod by the voluntary action of the car- 
rier, shall be held in abeyance until its 
reasonableness and justice are investi- 
gated and passed upon. This would be 
in the interest of all concerned. The 
carrier would thus know in advance the 
amount that might lawfully be collected 
and retained and the shipper would not 
be required to pay an excessive charge 
and then have to rely solely upon a 
claim for reparation because of an in- 
jury the extent of which in dollars and 
cents it is impossible to measure. Again, 
in such cases the only person who may 
claim reparation would be the owner of 
the freight while being moved as such. 
But he might not have suffered the 
greatest injury. The person really 
damaged most might be the seller of the 
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freight or the purchaser thereof, or 
both, the purchasing and selling price 
being affected by the freight rate. 

Every unjust rate affects not merely 
the individual, but the community at 
large in greater or lesser degree, and 
often the rates which a carrier may be 
required to establish affect the rates of 
other carriers, so that in order that full 
justice from every standpoint may be 
secured and no undue burdens placed 
upon the individual shipper or upon a 
particular locality the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should have authority 
comprehensively to investigate com- 
plaints and make orders for the correc- 
tion of wrongs involved in the whole sit- 
uation before it, subject, of course, to 
such review as the law provides. 


Basis or Rates. 


It is contended by some that the rea- 
sonableness of rates which carriers may 
charge has no relation to the cost of 
service or to the value of the property 
devoted to transportation. If this con- 
tention be sound and a carrier may earn 
ten, fifteen or a hundred per cent. in 
profits on investment without being 
amenable to the charge of exacting un- 
reasonable rates, it must follow as a 
matter of course that the freight-payer 
can have no concern in the matter of 
capitalization. But such is not the view 
of the courts, and so long as they hold 
that the carrier is entitled to earn a fair 
profit and no more on the value of its 
property devoted to transportation the 
shipper has a direct interest in the obli- 
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gations and fixed charges which must be 
met by the carriers out of earnings be- 
fore profits to the stockholders are 
reached. It is almost universally true 
that in important rate cases the carriers 
show the diminution of their gross re- 
ceipts by the amount of fixed charges, 
including interest on bonds and other 
obligations, sinking fund, etc., in order 
to show that there is no undue profit to 
the stockholder or owner after meeting 
all these obligations. If these obliga- 
tions are recognized as binding, as they 
are and must be in the absence of any 
law prohibiting their issuance—especial- 
ly in the hands of innocent holders—it 
is much easier to show small profits to 
the stockholder or owner. In the Chi- 
cago & Alton investigation it appeared 
that ten million dollars of its bonds, 
taken by the promoters of the reorgan- 
ization at sixty-five cents on the dollar, 
were thereafter taken at ninety-six cents 
on the dollar by one of New York’s 
great life insurance companies, holding 
investments for the benefit of widows 
and orphans. If such obligations were 
held to be void because mere water infla- 
tion, the innocent holder will have been 
cheated and robbed. Until the nursery 
story of Aladdin and his lamp is estab- 
lished as an actual verity I shall con- 
tinue to believe that ultimately the 
money must be contributed by somebody 
to take care of the obligations by means 
of which these great profits, or rather 
absorptions of-money, have been effected 
in the manner indicated. 


CAPITALIZATION. 


It is even argued that the increase of 
capital stock by a dividend distribution 
of new issues among the stockholders is 
not reflected in the rates, is to the bene- 
fit of the public, and injures only the 
stockholders as injuring the borrowing 
ability of the corporation. 

If the rates are so high as to pay 
eight, ten or twelve per cent. dividends, 
the public rebel and multiply embar- 
rassments, but by doubling the stock in- 
stead of reducing the rates, resulting in 
four, five or six per cent. return, allays 
agitation, and yet the original invest- 
ment still earns the higher rate. The 
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direct result of such increase in capital- 
ization is to measure the reasonableness 
of the rate by the fictitious capitaliza- 
tion and to make impossible the reduc- 
tions to which the public is fairly enti- 
tled. 

Where any relation is claimed be- 
tween investment and reasonable rates 
the tendency toward excessive rates by 
fictitious capitalization is so apparent as 
to make denial absurd. 

In the matter of earnings of the Suez 
Canal is a striking example of the effect 
of a limit of capitalization and profits. 
That company is forbidden to earn 
more than twenty-five per cent. upon 
the investment and therefore is forced 
to the necessity of occasionally reducing 
its rates. It would be more adroitly 
managed here. 

Instances of the inflation of stock by 
the distribution of newly issued stock as 
dividends to regular stockholders are 
numerous in the history of the financial 
operations of our railroads. According 
to a statement filed in the investigation 
of the Harriman lines, wherein it was 
sought to justify the Chicago & Alton 
transaction, the stock of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company was in- 
creased 100 per cent. in 1880, the in- 
crease being distributed as dividends 
among the owners of the stock in pro- 
portion to the amounts owned by them. 

The Northern Pacific in 1881 capital- 
ized under a new accounting $4,667,490, 
issuing dividend certificates therefor 
which were subsequently converted into 
third mortgage bonds. In 1889 the 
same company taking declared earnings, 
which had been appropriated by pre- 
vious boards for equipment, gave them 
to preferred stockholders as dividends 
and a deposit of consolidated mortgage 
bonds was made with the trustee for 
their benefit. 

In 1881 the Atchison distributed fifty 
per cent. dividend in capital stock. 

In order to make such distribution of 
stock as dividends the Rock Island hav- 
ing issued additional stock in insufficient 
quantity for the distribution, purchased 
in the market 7,716 shares that the re- 
maining stockholders might have their 
pro-rata dividend. 
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READJUSTMENT 


A SHORT SURVEY OF PROGRESS ALREADY MADE TOWARD 
SOUNDER CONDITIONS 


By John Terret 


HE most casual survey of the finan- 
cial papers which were published 
around the beginning of the year, shows 
how thoroughly optimistic general senti- 
ment was at that time. In the so-called 
reviews and forecasts, in the interviews 
with the captains of industry which 
were given out at the time, in the edi- 
torial comment upon the situation, a 
roseate hue pervaded everything. 1910 
was to be a banner year, industry and 
commerce and finance were to reach 
heights never before attained. The 
boom of 1906 had been but preliminary ; 
1910 was to see the full development of 
the movement—a forward movement in 
big affairs never before equaled. 

It is almost pathetic, in view of what 
has happened, to look over these roseate 
forecasts of what the present was to 
have been. Instead of the forward 
movement in industry which was to have 
made the whole world stand agape, 
there has been a steady and continuous 
tapering-down of industrial activity; in- 
stead of the record prices for securities 
which were so freely predicted and with 
such confidence, there has been a long, 
and painful and protracted decline. In 
finance and commerce it has been a 
steady period of readjustment. 


In CommerciaL ConpirTIOoNs. 


That there was plenty of necessity 
for the readjustment which has taken 
place is fully evidenced by a glance at 
general commercial conditions prevail- 
ing at the year’s beginning. At that 
time, it will be recalled, business of 
every sort was being done under forced 


draught. The panic had been met and 
passed. Not so full a liquidation of 
labor and of business in general had 
been made as might have been desired, 
but the country’s industry had again 
apparently struck the path of progress 
and business was being done on a rising 
plane. With characteristic American 
enthusiasm bred of a desire to put be- 
hind us as far as might be the unpleas- 
ant conditions prevailing in 1907, busi- 
ness men in every direction laid big 
plans and prepared to carry them out. 
In the manufacturing industry large 
extensions and betterments were planned 
whereby capacity was to be greatly in- 
creased. In the building industry all 
sorts of ambitious ideas and projects 
were set under way. The managers of 
the big railroads, too, caught the spirit, 
and, with the money which they expect- 
ed to be able to borrow so easily, made 
arrangements for extensions and better- 
ments on a most enormous scale. It 
was difficult indeed to find a single line 
of industry in which there did not pre- 
vail a spirit of hopefulness manifesting 
itself in almost frenzied preparations 
to increase the capacity for doing busi- 
ness. 

By every one who has been in touch 
with mercantile conditions, the differ- 
ence between the way business was done 
then and the way it is being done now, 
is well known. For a while after the 
first of the year, there was a strong 
disposition to fight the idea that a false 
start had been made—a determination 
as it were to carry out things as they 
had been planned. Not much time had 
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elapsed, however, before it became plain 
to cooler heads that a mistake had been 
made, that such a pace as had been set 
could never be maintained. That in- 
stead of the heights which were to have 
been scaled, industry was face to face 
with a period which would call for re- 
trenchment and readjustment of a dras- 
tic sort. 


Iron as AN ExXAmpLe. 


It is impossible in the space alloted 
here to go into the details of various 
lines of industry. The iron business 
may be taken as an example. The out- 
put of iron, it will be recalled, had in 
December of last year reached abso- 
lutely unprecedented proportions. The 
steel business was active, it is true, and 
a great demand for iron existed; but, 
when December’s production crossed 
2,600,000 tons, that the thing was being 
over-done was generally acknowledged 
by all those connected with the trade. 
Iron at that time was being stacked up 
in the yards—held in anticipation of 
higher prices. Steel men knew it. They 
knew too, that unless some sort of a 
check was put to the thing there was 


bound to happen in the iron industry 
just what had happened in copper—a 
state of almost hopeless surfeit and 
over-production. 

January came along with a record of 
iron production showing that realization 
of these things had by no means become 


general. For February, too, a short 
month, the output was on a tremendous 
scale. But in March, a more sane view 
of things began to be taken and the 
producers to realize that, for the good 
of the situation, too much iron was being 
made. Would over-production be con- 
tinued until the breaking point was 
reached, or would the situation be taken 
firmly in hand and the output of iron 
gradually reduced? Fortunately the 
latter course was adopted. March 
showed a little falling off, April a little 
more. In May and June further prog- 
ress was made. Gradually the making 
of iron assumed normal proportions. 
For July and August it has been on 
about the same scale as during the cor- 
responding months last year, when the 
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boom first began to get under way. 
Nothing is heard now of over-produc- 
tion, or of iron being stacked up in 
yards awaiting to be sold. 


In Oruer LINEs. 


That is what happened in the iron 
trade. It happened in a good many 
other lines. In textiles the mills began to 
curtail, to run on slow time. In the build- 
ing industry over-ambitious projects 
were gradually abandoned. Through 
all industry and trade, a more conserva- 
tive spirit began to make itself felt. 
For once, fortunately, business men in 
general realized that they had been 
heading towards a dangerous situation, 
and that if a serious commercial crisis 
were to be avoided, it was necessary that 
the situation be handled with firmness 
and in a spirit of moderation. 


In THE FinanciaLt Wor tp. 


Comprehensive as was the readjust- 
ment which took place in the commercial 
world it was no less so in the world of 
finance. From an inflated and artificial 
level, security prices fell continuously, 
until they reached a point where a man 
would have to be a pessimist indeed to 
say that they had not come within meas- 
urable distance of values. The output 
of new securities, in the second place, 
which, during the opening months of 
the year had broken all records, and 
threatened the markets with another at- 
tack of acute indigestion, was cut down 
to almost nothing. A banking position, 
in the third place, which in the spring 
had rightly given cause for great un- 
easiness, was, by the exercize of firm- 
ness, moderation and forethought, con- 
verted into a position of really very 
great strength. 


Security Prices. 


Of the decline in security prices 
which has taken place it is unnecessary 
to say much—investors are unfortunate- 
ly too familiar with it already. What- 
ever may have been the criticisms early 
in the year on the way in which security 
prices had gone beyond the line of 
values, it can hardly be claimed that in 
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the big decline which has taken place a 
radical readjustment of prices and 
values has not been made. Arising from 
the over-enthusiasm with which the year 
began, a number of pools and light 
waisted speculators had by mid-year 
got themselves into pretty deep water. 
Relying upon a public interest and par- 
ticipation in the market which never 
materalized, they had taken on long 
lines of stocks, of which they finally 
found it impossible to dispose. 

The summer months, it will be re- 
membered, were marked by the clearing 
up of a number of accounts of this sort, 
by the taking over of speculative ac- 
counts by strong banking interests. In 
some cases, notably in that of the Pear- 
son syndicate, the splash made by the 
entrapped fish was so great that it was 
impossible to hide it from the onlooking 
public. Aside from the rescues which 
were made in broad daylight, however, 
a good many strangling speculators and 
little pools were helped out without the 
details ever coming to light. It was on 
a big scale that the process went on, and 
through it the situation was very much 
cleared up. It was all a result of the 
big decline in prices which was taking 
place—all a phase of the big readjust- 
ment in prices which was going on. 


New SEcurITIEs. 


Similarly with regard to the check 
put upon the output of new securities. 
As with the speculators whose over- 
enthusiasm got them into trouble, so 
leading commercial interests seemed to 
get the idea that they could issue un- 
limited quantities of securities, and 
forthwith proceed to do so. After the 
process had been going on for a little 
while it became apparent that no suffi- 
cient power of absorption existed. There 
was some little demand for the securi- 
ties on the part of the investors, it is 


true, but not nearly enough to take care 
of these masses of new bonds which 
were being shoveled out on the markets. 


Bank ConpirTIONs. 


A banking situation, too, which in 
the beginning of the year it seemed 
hardly possible could be built up to 
sufficient strength to meet the crop- 
moving demands, was, through heavy 
imports of gold from abroad, receipts 
of cash from other directions, and cur- 
tailment of loans, built up into a posi- 
tion of very great strength. After the 
July first report of the Comptroller had 
made evident into what an extended 
position the Western banks had got 
themselves, notice went forth that a 
check must be put upon the land specu- 
lation, that these Western institutions 
must put themselves in shape to meet 


_the crop-moving demands. 


On both ends, thus, the situation was 
strengthened—great reserves were ac- 
cumulated at New York, while the in- 
ordinate demand for cash with which it 
had seemed the New York banks would 
find themselves faced in the autumn, 
was reduced to average proportions. 

With the above facts in mind regard- 
ing the readjustment which has taken 
place in both commerce and finance, it 
is plain that a very great improvement 
in general conditions has been brought 
about. How far has the readjustment 
to go?—that is the great question and 
one not easy to answer. That it has 
gone a long way, however, and that 
the end of the period of readjustment 
cannot be so far ahead, seems a reason- 
able conclusion. For a time, while 
political and other conditions cloud the 
outlook, a period of uncertainty is bound 
still to prevail, but in this idea that 
there has been a big readjustment al- 
ready and that it is somewhere near its 
completion seems to be good reason for 
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believing that the situation is very far 
from being as bad as it looks—that we 
are running into a period of better 
things. 


WiTH REGARD TO PRICES 


By John W. Morrison, of Norman W. Peters 
& Co. 


OR the second time in the history of 

Wall Street the old time theory 
that if the prices of stocks were put 
high enough the public would come in, 
has been proven a fallacy, the first time 
being in the bull movement which ter- 
minated in the panic of 1907 which has 
passed into history as the “rich man’s 
panic.” 


Tue Pusric Lookep On. 


The year 1909 was decidedly a bull 
year, many securities selling at prices 
never before reached, but notwithstand- 
ing this fact, public participation was 
at a minimum. This was accounted for 
in part by the fact that at the inception 
of this bull market, in October and No- 
vember of 1907, the funds of the public 


were unavailable to them owing to the 
fact that the banks were taking advan- 
tage of the delay clause in the case of 


withdrawals. When this money became 
available the market had experienced a 
perpendicular advance which conditions 
did not seem to warrant, so that the 
average outsider assumed a waiting atti- 
tude which-was as a rule held through- 
out the entire swing of prices, nothing 
worthy of the name of reaction occur- 
ring. This is one principal reason for 
the fact that the general public played 
the role of the onlooker in Wall Street 
for so long. 

The year 1909 closed with many opti- 
mistic promises as to general business 
conditions and outlook for higher se- 
curity prices for 1910, none of which 
roseate forecasts have been fulfilled. 
The promised and expected “January 
boom” failed of materialization and in 
its stead we had the Columbus and 
Hocking Coal and Iron, and Rock 
Island fiascos. Then the fear of ad- 
verse decisions from the Supreme Court 
in the Standard Oil and American To- 
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bacco Company cases began to make 
for lower prices. Later bad news from 
the spring wheat belt served as a de- 
pressing agency and lastly the railroad 
bill, which has since become law, served 
the bears as excellent ammunition, all 
sorts of dire predictions being made as 
to what the bill would contain when it 
passed Congress. 


Tue RarLtroap BIL. 


This bill is by no means as bad as the 
railroad presidents would have us be- 
lieve to be the case. As a matter of fact 
the railroads seem to be reaping what 
they have sowed for years by their 
methods of clubbing their small patrons 
until a sentiment sprang up in every 
State which resulted in severe legisla- 
tion for the protection of the individual 
against the corporation. This senti- 
ment happily is dying out very fast. 

The railroad bill as finally passed by 
Congress does not seek the undoing of 
the railroad interests—far from it—but 
it does seek to establish justice between 
the roads and business men. This bill, 
which has been decried so much of late, 
mill eventually be regarded as a bull 
argument upon railroad stocks and a 
protection to the holder. 

To get a line as to the probable ef- 
fect of this law upon the prices of se- 
curities, it will be necessary to go back 
somewhat, say to March, 1904, when the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down a decision in the Northern 
Securities case adverse to the roads. 
Being unexpected, the market broke 
badly for a short time, but then righted 
itself and started upward upon a move- 
ment which terminated with the 1907 
panic. This, notwithstanding that a 
great many business men were convinced 
that the government was _ interfering 
with business enterprise and adopting a 
policy much too “paternal.” The rail- 
road bill has been anticipated for 
months and months, its terrors being 
exaggerated many magnitudes while in 
progress of becoming law—hence it has 
been discounted in Wall Street. 

As usual we are taking our politics 
too seriously and forget that the United 
States is like a growing youngster who 
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has slight ailments now and again, but 
is always progressing toward sturdy 
manhood. To be sure we have ills— 
what individual, family, township or 
nation has not—but no man can afford 
to become bearish on the United States 
with its great resources and fast in- 
creasing population, nor upon the se- 
curities of its great corporate interests 
whose prosperity is bound to keep pace 
with that of the country. 


THE Swine or PRIcEs. 


It must be always borne in mind that 
there are two sides to the market—the 
public has been prone to forget this in 
the swings from one extreme to the 


other—when it has been rising they. 


have become over enthusiastic and 
thought the advance would last indefi- 
nitely. On the other hand, when prices 
were falling they concluded that the in- 
dustries of the country were doomed 
and that security prices would never 
recover notwithstanding their experi- 
ence to the contrary. 


33 Wall Street, N. Y. 


The swing of prices can best be il- 
lustrated by the pendulum of a clock, 
dead center representing intrinsic value. 
The pendulum swings to the right and 
to the left of the center just as security 
prices swing above and below intrinsic 
value. 

Whenever quoted prices get below 
intrinsic value, then the market is in 
process of turning even though the in- 
fluences may not be discernible at first, 
but they are surely at work and will 
surely swing the trend of the market. 

There seems to be little doubt in any- 
one’s mind to-day but that our standard 
securities are being quoted for less than 
their intrinsic value, nor is there any 
doubt but that they will sell much high- 
er in the future, even though they may 
go temporarily somewhat lower. The 
last is problematical—they may have 
seen bottom—but the first is a certainty. 
No man ever lost money in purchasing 
anything for less than its value pro- 
vided he bided his time until the value 
asserted itself as it invariably has. 


ADVERSE INFLUENCES 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS IN THE SITUATION SUMMED UP FROM 
AN AUTHORITATIVE POINT OF VIEW 


"TROUBLE is about the easiest thing 

in the world to borrow. ‘“Dis- 
turbing Influences” are about the easiest 
thing for market commentators to find. 
There are disturbing influences in the 
present situation, but neither as numer- 
ous nor important are they as a good 
many writers would have us believe. In 
view of all the irresponsible talk going 
the rounds, the following summary of 


“disturbing influences,” coming to us 
from the biggest bank in the West,— 
the Continental and Commercial, of 
Chicago—ought to be interesting. “It 
may be said,” says this summary, “that 
the disappointment has been due, 
not to any change in fundamental 
conditions, but to a reaction from the 
extreme optimism of last fall. The 
country was exhilarated then by the 
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feeling that the depression was over and 
that another period of prosperity was 
ahead; for the moment it could not see 
a cloud in the sky or an obstacle in the 
road. But there are always problems 
and perplexities to be dealt with, and 
we had not gone far in 1910 until some 
were met. 


ApversE TRADE BALANCE. 


Early in the year the unsatisfactory 
state of our foreign trade occasioned 
grave concern. With our imports pass- 
ing all records, the prices of our prin- 
cipal products above an export basis and 
our trade balances falling toward the 
vanishing point, how were we to settle 
the enormous indebtedness that is con- 
stantly accruing from the so-called ‘in- 
visible’ items that enter our account with 
Europe? These are the expenditures by 
tourists, freights paid to foreign ship- 
ping, interest and dividend payments on 
our securities held abroad, individual re- 
mittances, ete. A large merchandise 
balance in our favor is needed to offset 
these items, and in its absence we must 
either borrow, which is a temporary ex- 
pedient, or sell securities, which means 
that the security market must come 
down to an export basis, or we must ship 
gold out of our bank reserves. With 
bank loans at a high level, heavy gold 
exports are a serious matter, while the 
other alternative, lower prices on securi- 
ties, is certain to be more or less dis- 
turbing. The situation was finally re- 
lieved by the latter process; gold ex- 
ports were stopped by the sale of large 
blocks of bonds, and our standard stocks 
are now at a level where there is a broad 
international market for them. 


Court DEcIsIons. 


Other disturbing influences have 
been the court decisions under the anti- 
trust act and the controversy over rail- 
way rates. When the law as to indus- 
trial combinations is finally settled, busi- 
ness will doubtless be adapted to it, but 
so long as the law is undetermined, ap- 
prehensions concerning the outcome will 
affect enterprise unfavorably. It seems 
certain that in the long run the laws 
will have to be such that industrial de- 
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velopment can go on in a normal and 
effective manner, and so framed and en- 
forced that while the public has a rem- 
edy against the exactions of monopoly, 
the wastes of excessive competition may 
be avoided. How this may be accom- 
plished and a just distribution of the 
benefits secured is the problem with 
which the courts and lawmakers are now 
engaged. It cannot be avoided, and can 
only be solved by patient and fair- 
minded inquiry and experiment. 


Freicgnut Rate Controversy. 


The discussion over the measure en- 
larging the powers. of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the con- 
troversy over the efforts of the railways 
to advance freight rates, have occupied 
large space in the newspapers and been 
an influence in the conservative attitude 
taken by investors. Unquestionably the 
expenses of the roads have been greatly 
increased by the concessions made to 
their employees and the rising prices of 
all supplies. Their earnings have also 
been unfavorably affected by decisions 
in specific rate cases. The rival cities 
of the country, in their fight for trade, 
are contending constantly for freight 
rates that will improve their position, 
and the success of these contentions 
usually involves loss to the railways. 
The result of this constant pressure and 
the uncertainty as to future revenues 
has caused the roads to hold up a large 
amount of expenditures which they have 
planned. A competent authority esti- 
mates the amount of such outlays imme- 
diately affected at $500,000,000. We 
regard this check as but temporary. Now 
that the principle of railway control and 
the supervision of rates by public au- 
thority is definitely established and in 
force, we look to see an important body 
of public opinion take a stand for a fair 
and reasonable adjustment of the rates. 


LEVEL or Costs. 


The demands of wage earners, based 
upon higher living costs, for higher 
wages, have been generally conceded 
without serious disturbance to industry. 
There has been, however, an unfavor- 
able sentimental effect, the impression 
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being widespread that our industries are 
operating upon too high a level of costs 
for a permanent prosperity. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that our exports of 
manufactures steadily increase, indicat- 
ing that we are gaining ground in the 
world’s markets. High wages are not 
necessarily a handicap to industry; they 
are always an accompaniment of indus- 
trial progress. The more efficient and 
productive a people become and the 


more machinery they use, the higher the 


wage scale will be, and the higher the 
standard of living. The wage scale and 
standard of living of one generation are 
no criterion for another generation. 
Particular industries have had their 
own special difficulties, due to temporary 
and abnormal conditions. The cotton 
mills are largely idle because the price 
of cotton cloth is out of line with the 
price of raw cotton. Whether the hold- 
er of raw cotton or the buyers of cotton 
goods are right in their forecasts of con- 
ditions after this cotton crop matures 
remains to be seen, but at present the 
merchants are selling their shelves bare 
and Massachusetts mill owners have 
been sending raw cotton to the New 
York market to be resold. The woolen 
goods industry is also demoralized, ap- 
parently as a result of overstimulus last 
fall. A large proportion of the spin- 
dles have been idle, and wool has been 
nearly as cheap in the United States as 
in the London market, despite the duty. 
A deadlock has existed between the 


wool growers and buyers, but latest re- 
ports indicate that the market will right 
itself this fall on a somewhat higher 
basis. ; 


Prosrerity NOTWITHSTANDING. 


Despite the unfavorable develop- 
ments we have referred to and notwith- 
standing some discordant notes, the gen- 
eral tenor of replies to our letter of in- 
quiry is confident and encouraging. The 
country is prosperous. There is work 
for everybody, in many localities com- 
plaint that production is restricted for 
want of labor and the competition of 
employers is pushing wages steadily 
higher. It is interesting to note the 
complaint everywhere that the automo- 
bile industry is making labor scarce and 
dear, for it illustrates how each develop- 
ment of civilization reacts upon the con- 
dition of the humblest member of 
society. 

The volume of business has been 
large, but there are frequent complaints 
that competition is sharper and the mar- 
gin of profit smaller than ever, that 
labor is dictatorial and that improved 
methods are constantly required to offset 
its demands. But the story of industrial 
progress reads like that from the be- 
ginning. 

It is a common expression from the 
smaller cities and towns that nothing is 
known there of business reaction or of 
threatened trouble save what comes from 
the few large centers. To them the 
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country seems very prosperous and con- 
ditions sound. Many of them express 
some impatience over the conservative 
attitude of the banking fraternity, whom 
they accuse of being frightened at 
shadows. Nevertheless, it is apparent 
that the note of warning was well sound- 
ed and that a wholesome effort to check 
the expansion of credits has been made, 
and the country is in much better condi- 
tion because of it. 

The entire West has been enormous- 
ly, almost wildly, prosperous. The basis 
of this prosperity has been the high 
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prices for farm products, which have 
furnished the farmers with the means 
to build better homes and barns, drain 
their lands, buy improved machinery, 
enlarge their farms and in not a few 
instances commit the oft-heralded of- 
fence of buying an automobile. We 
have made considerable inquiry into this, 
and our information is that the farmer 
who buys an automobile generally pays 
cash for it and is better able to own it 
than most of the town purchasers. It 
is probably of more real utility to him 
than to any other class of purchasers.” 


THE AUTO AND THE BOND MARKET 


By Franklin Escher 


"Two or three years ago it would 

have been impossible to consider 
the automobile seriously as a factor af- 
fecting the state of the financial mar- 
kets. Not so to-day. In some of the 
diatribes current against the popular 
“gas buggy” the extent of its influence 


is very much exaggerated, but that the 
automobile craze is now exerting a dis- 
tinct and positive influence on the bond 


market is generally admitted. It is im- 
possible to get away from it. Evidences 
of it are to be seen all the time. 

As it affects the investment markets, 
the automobile craze should be consid- 
ered from three points of view—first, 
with regard to the way in which it ab- 
sorbs money which would otherwise be 
invested in securities; second, with re- 
gard to the way in which the purchase 
of automobiles has reduced and is re- 
ducing the average bank account; third, 
with regard to the amount of capital 
and labor which the industry has drawn 
from more productive lines and is now 
unproductively employing. 


Diversion or CAPITAL. 


Looking at the question from the 
first point of view, it is undeniable that 
the automobile is using up _ great 
amounts of money which formerly 
found their way into investment securi- 
ties. Little need be said regarding the 


extravagance manifested in this regard 
—the determination on the part of one 
man to own a car because his neighbor 
owns one—the utter disregard of the 
disproportion between the expense in- 
volved and the income enjoyed. In 
every direction, instances are to be seen 
of persons who, ten years ago, would 
have deemed the maintenance of a horse 
and carriage a gross extravagance, now 
in possession of automobiles worth any- 
where from one to five thousand dollars. 
“How in the world does he do it? how 
on his income can he afford to run a 
ear?” Very likely he can’t afford to 
run it, but run it he does nevertheless. 
Smith has a car, and so Jones must 
have one, too. It makes little differ- 
ence if Smith’s income is five thousand 
dollars and Jones’ only three thousand. 
Appearances must be kept up. If every- 
one has an auto, I have got to have one, 
too. If economy as a result is neces- 
sary, very well, I'll economize in some 
other direction. 

That is the spirit which is responsi- 
ble for this trimming of the sails much 
closer to the wind now than formerly, 
for the fact that everyone is inching 
closer and closer to the dead line of 
expenditure. The five hundred dollars 
or the thousand dollars which used to 
be saved out of the three-or-four-thou- 
sand-dollar-income are no longer saved. 
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In their place, a car of a little better 
quality and of a little higher price 
stands at the door. The annual visit to 
the banker, as a result of which another 
bond used to be put into the family 
safe deposit box, is no longer made. In- 
dividual amounts involved are small. 


The aggregate is enormous. Bond deal- 
ers all over the United States are feel- 
ing it and feeling it strongly. 


ProrFiT FOR PLEASURE. 


Then with regard to the second view- 
point, it must not be lost sight of that 
the possession of an automobile means 
infinitely more than the initial expense. 
In the first place, there is the up-keep 
—regular expense for gas, tires, etc..— 
and of even more importance than that, 
there is the depreciation to which, un- 
fortunately, so little notice is generally 
given. A man buys an auto. It cost 
him so-and-so much. He figures that 
to run it will cost him so-and-so much. 
But how often does he figure that each 
year from one-third to one-fifth of the 
initial expenditure must be charged off 
—that in the course of a very few years 
he will have something on his hands 
worth only a very small proportion of 
what he paid for it? And just there 
lies the force of this second point. He 
has had a car; he has become used to it; 
he needs it; he wants it. When his car 
gets out of date, useless, he has to have 
another. If his income has not provided 
sufficient accumulation, the chances are 
more than good that the money needed 
will be taken out of whatever he may 
have previously accumulated. That 
process is going on all over the country 
and to an enormous extent. Bank ac- 
counts are being drawn down. Bonds 
which have been held for years and 
years are being sold. The money is 
there; the car is wanted; human nature 
is frail. 

Selling of securities on that account 
has during the past couple of years 
reached no inconsiderable proportions. 
Again it is a case of the individual 
amounts being small but of the aggre- 
gate being large. Bond dealers used to 
have numbers of clients who came to 
them about once a year with one thou- 
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sand or two thousand dollars and put 
it into a bond or two. They still have 
a few clients of that kind. But they 
have more now-a-days who come to 
them with a bond or two and ask them 
to sell them for them. “We need the 
money,” they say. 


Tue Economic CoNsIDERATION. 


So much for the direct influence of 
the automobile on the market for securi- 
ties. There is a third side to the ques- 
tion, which must also be considered. 
The fact is that the establishment of 
this huge industry during the past de- 
cade has resulted in the diversion of the 
labor of thousands of competent work- 
men and of millions of dollars from pro- 
ductive to unproductive enterprise. The 
railroads have felt it. The factories 
and mills have felt it in the loss of 
their skilled workmen, who have found 
that they could make more money in 
the employ of automobile manufactur- 
ers. Men who have planned to estab- 
lish productive industries of all sorts 
have felt it. When they have tried to 
raise the money which they thought 
they could get, only too often have they 
found that the capital has already gone 
into an automobile plant. There is 
only so-and-so much capital in a coun- 
try like this after all, and when hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of it are 
taken and put into a new industry, its 
loss is bound to make itself felt. 

In speaking of the automobile indus- 
try as “unproductive,” the fact is 
not lost sight of that the manu- 
facture of commercial self-propelled 
vehicles is by no means an unproductive 
industry. Some of the automobile busi- 
ness as it stands to-day established is 
just as legitimate and important to the 
welfare of the country as the manufac- 
ture of farm wagons or trolley cars. 
But not any very great part of it. It is 
impossible to deny the fact that by far 
the greatest portion of self-propelled 
vehicles manufactured are for pleasure 
purposes, pure and simple—that they 
wear out in the course of a very few 
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years, leaving absolutely nothing to 
show for the capital invested. 


It would be a very narrow person 
who would fail to realize the economic 
benefits accruing from the advent of 
the automobile—the greater degree of 
comfort in living which has come with 
it, the closer communication and the 
greater degree of fellowship which it 
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has made possible. That, however, has 
nothing to do with the question at issue 
—the question of how the automobile 
has affected the market for investment 
securities. As has been said, the harm 
which has been done has been very much 
exaggerated. But that the prevailing 
stagnation in the market for bonds is 
due very largely to the automobile 
seems an incontrovertible fact. 


‘““WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES ”’ 


By Aleck Smart 


"THE fetich worship of Wall Street 

is just as distinct and prevalent 
as that of Central Africa. The poor 
native on the headquarters of the Congo 
pins his faith on the bit of bone or skin 
or claw which he carries around with 
him—his more civilized brother at the 
ticker. pricks a hole in the tape about to 
come through the machine and makes 
up his mind to buy whatever stock hap- 
pens to be quoted on the place where 
the tape has been pierced. He is a 
slavish adherent to tradition and the 
“wise saws and instances” which have 
been handed down in the Street from 
times immemorial, and cheerfully loses 
his money according to the routine pre- 
scribed. 


“Sect "EM Wuen THEY’RE STRONG,” 
Erc. 


Of the sayings of the Street which 
pass current in every broker’s office a 
hundred times a day, none, probably, is 
better known than the one which ad- 
monishes you to “sell ’em when they are 
strong and buy ’em when they are 
weak.” Contrary to what the average 
man has a tendency to do and wants to 
do, this maxim of the Street, for new- 
comers, especially, has always had an 
irresistible fascination. There is some- 
thing so thoroughly professional about 
it—it seems to show such innate knowl- 
edge of the mysterious forces which 
cause the market to move. Stocks get 
strong—it is naturally the tyro’s idea 
that they are going to get stronger and 
that the thing to do is not to sell but 
rather to buy more. How different this 


advice confidentially handed out by the 
customers’ man—‘“They’re strong now 
and you have a profit; presently they'll 
be weak; sell them now.” Surely this is 
a key to the way things go. Surely this 
is keeping out of the way which losers 
follow, and the way to keep in unison 
with the great inner line of market 
forces directing the course of things. 

There is some sense in this maxim 
about selling on bulges—there is 
some sense in all of these Wall 
Street sayings—but, on the other 
hand, a very short trial of that 
sort of thing will quickly convince the 
new comer that the thing isn’t as easy 
as it looks. Superficial reference to 
past records only is necessary to show 
that the market is by no means weak 
one day and strong the next and so on. 
On the contrary, it is sometimes strong 
day after day, or weak in the same 
fashion. The fact that stocks bulge, by 
no means shows the prices are again due 
to fall off. Not infrequently a sharp 
bulge is the fore-runner of a protracted 
advance. 


Inswwc INFORMATION. 


Another Wall Street maxim which has 
a good deal more sense than the first 
one mentioned is that which bids the 
trader beware of inside advice. “If I 
could only get some real, good, inside, 
information on some of these stocks that 
move up and down in Wall Street, what 
a lot of money I could make’”—how 
often has this thought gone through our 
minds and how many people has it 
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tempted to take unwarranted risks with 
their money? And yet, among those 
who are most familiar with the game it 
is this very inside information which is 
most distrusted and feared. With the 
wrecks of those who have pinned their 
faith to it, the financial shores are liter- 
ally strewn. “Inside information !”— 
There is such a thing, yes, and when it 
is the right kind of inside information, 
money can be made out of it. But how 
often is information of this kind actu- 
ally accessible to the outsider? Some- 
times. 


Tue Ticker TEtLLs. 


Then there is another superstition 
down in the street that “the ticker tells 
the story.” Just how an idea of that 
kind has been able to survive the actual 
course of prices is hard to see. It is 
indeed a striking tribute to the credulity 
of those who dabble in stocks and their 
usual slavishness to hide-bound tradi- 
tion. 

“The ticker tells the story!” Yes, 
it is true, but only long after the event 
has taken place. Consolidations go 
through, a railroad deal is pulled off, 
the stock of the company concerned lies 
absolutely inert. Only when the deal is 
announced, only when the insiders have 
got the stock they want and the cream 
is all off, then come the fireworks on the 
ticker. A lot of good they do the aver- 
age trader except to make him lose his 
money faster. 


SELLING on Goop NEws. 


Again, there is the saying about sell- 
ing on good news, in which, it must be 
admitted, there is a good deal of under- 


lying sense. Reference to the market 
course of stocks whose dividends, for 
instance, have been raised during the 
past couple of years shows how seldom 
it is that the favorable development has 
been followed by increase in the price 
of the security. On the contrary, how 
often does it happen that the announce- 
ment of an increased dividend is fol- 
lowed by a drop in the stock! There 
are some sorts of good news on which it 
may be well to buy, but nine times in 
ten, for a time at least, stocks can be 
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sold on the unexpected announcement 
of some development of a favorable 
character. 


“‘WHEN THE Sap Runs Up—” 


Then there is another saying which 
the hoary-headed habitués of brokerage 
offices seem to enjoy getting off, par- 
ticularly in the late winter months. 
“Buy them,” they say, “buy them when 
the sap runs up in the trees.” Answer 
to that is merely a matter of record. 
Take any good record of stock prices 
and see how often February and March 
have been a period of rising prices. 
Sometimes they have been, sometimes 
they have not. There is no rule about 
it one way or the other. 


TAKING Prorirts. 


But of all the sayings which tend to 
confuse the mind of the new comer and 
help him to lose his money, perhaps the 
most important is the one which the 
smug office-man gets off about “‘no one 
ever gets poor taking profits.” Strange 
as it may seem to the average trader in 
a brokerage office, one of the hardest 
things is to see profits accumulate. He 
can see the market go against him and 
a loss of one point, two points, five 
points, stare him in the face, but if he 
has nerve he will grit his teeth and 
make up his mind to pull out of it. 
But let a stock come his way—let that 
same profit of one, two or five points 
accumulate to his credit. If he is 
human, an irresistible desire to cash in is 
bound to seize him. His profit stares 
him in the face. He does not want to 
take a chance on letting it go. He sells 
out. The stock whose movement he had 
correctly forecasted in his mind keeps 
on going up ten, perhaps twenty points 
more. But he is out of it. It has not 
done him any good. He figured that he 
would not “get poor taking profits.” 


ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENTS 


‘T= following question, which was 

sent in to the Wall Street Journal, 
is a succinct expression of what is at 
present uppermost in a good many in- 
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vestors’ minds. The question, and the 
answer which was given to it, are as 
follows: 

I have about $60,000 to invest and prefer 
railroad securities. Do you think the pres- 
ent time favorable or would it be advisable 
to wait? Would you kindly suggest such 
railroad securities which you consider first- 
class and reasonably secure as to dividends, 
etc.? Do you consider Union Pacific rela- 
tively as cheap and secure as anything on 
the list? 


Answer: From the action of prices 
of standard issues and the technical po- 
sition of the whole market it does not 
appear that the bear trend, which has 
been in progress since August, 1909, has 
given any definite signs of turning, and 
consequently it would not be surprising 
to see quotations lower from time to 
time. Practically all high-grade rail- 
road shares have suffered severely in 
this decline, the average being thirty 
points or more. At this level the aver- 
age yield is in excess of 5.6 per cent., 
which return is quite equitable and 
should prove attractive to those inves- 


tors who are looking towards safety of 
principal and continuance of dividends 
primarily, rather than to be able to se- 
cure the very lowest quotation on de- 
clines. 

If a preference exists for railroad 


shares «a careful selection scattered 
along the following list should meet re- 
quirements: Louisville & Nashville pay- 
ing 7 per cent., yielding 4.92 per cent. ; 
Union Pacific paying 10 per cent., yield- 
ing 6.25 per cent.; Chicago & North- 
western paying 7 per cent., yielding 
4.92 per cent.; Pennsylvania, 6 per 
cent., yielding 4.68 per cent.; Illinois 
Central, 7 per cent., to net 5.42 per 
cent.; Southern Pacific, 6 per cent., 
quoted to return 5.30 per cent.; Atlantic 
Coast Line, 6 per cent., to yield 5.45 per 
cent.; Atchison, 6 per cent., now on a 
6.12 per cent. basis. Chesapeake & 
Ohio is a system of great promise. Its 
stock pays 5 per cent. and yields 6.84 
per cent. It is more speculative than 
any in the foregoing list, but this return 
is fairly well secured. These corpora- 
tions have splendid physical properties 
and earnings in past years have been 
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sufficient for dividends with a comfort- 
able margin. The stocks have a ready 
market, and being susceptible to all 
change in the general price movement 
should show appreciation with any re- 
turn of the upward swing—at least they 
have as good chance as any others on the 
list. Since 1905 the surplus available 
for Union Pacific common has certainly 
been sufficient to justify the 10 per 
cent. disbursement, and from the pres- 
ent rate of earnings, it appears as. 
though no difficulty should be experi- 
enced in maintaining this rate. This 
surplus in 1906 was 14.2 per cent.; 
1907, 16.5 per cent.; 1908, 16.2 per 
cent.; 1909, 19.1 per cent., and in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1910, it was 
approximately 19 per cent. 

The preferred stocks of the better 
class industrial corporations do not of- 
fer the same possibilities marketwise as 
the railroads, since they are more in- 
active, but they make good investments 
for the business man, and give a high 
yield at these levels. Among the many 
of this character might be mentioned 
the preferred stocks of such corpora- 
tions as United States Steel 7 per cent., 
now returning approximately 6.08 per 
cent.; International Harvester 7 per 
cent., to net 5.83 per cent.; National 
Biscuit 7 per cent., to net 5.85 per cent. ; 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 8 per cent., 
to net 6.66 per cent.; American Car & 
Foundry 7 per cent., quoted on a 6.36 
per cent. basis. If you care to give any 
consideration to railroad bonds, we 
might suggest a few such issues as 
Atchison adjustment 4s, Rock Island 
Railway refunding 4s, San Antonio & 
Aransas Pass 4s, Wisconsin Central gen- 
eral 4s, as attractive at present prices. 
These specific issues have varying de- 
grees of security, but in general are all 
right for a business man. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AS INVEST- 
MENTS 
By D. Arthur Bowman 
POUNDED upon the very citizenship 
of the nation itself, protected by 
the full faith and credit of growing 
communities, guaranteed by the power 





INVESTMENTS 


of taxation, bonds issued for municipal 
purposes in recent years have come to 
take deservedly high rank. The growth 
of the entire United States has been 
stimulated by the well-considered issu- 
ance of bonds for schools, public build- 
ings, streets, sewers, parks and all pub- 
lic works which tend to the universal 
uplift of the people of the country. 
These bonds are the obligations of 
the whole community. They are a valid 
tax-lien upon all of the property of 
every resident. The people have 
pledged prompt payment of principal 
and interest and the value of a good 
name is just as great, where municipal- 
ities are concerned, as in the case of in- 
dividuals. So long as the community 
endures, the holder of the bonds is pro- 
tected by this pledge. There can be 
nothing better and the great and grow- 
ing popularity of these bonds among 
conservative private investors is there- 
fore easily accounted for. Being the 


safest form of investment known, the 
bonds of the larger and better known 
communities have in recent years at- 
tained such wide-spread popularity as 


to become very high-priced. The thriv- 
ing, growing cities of the Middle West 
and the “tax-districts” of the Southwest 
offer precisely the same safe investment 
opportunities as in the case of the older 
places. The securities, though less well 
known, are just as valuable and just as 
safe as the bonds of the largest Amer- 
ican cities. And the yield in some in- 
stances is from one to one and one-half 
per cent. greater than the income of 
the ordinary metropolitan municipal 
bond. Some of them pay five and one- 
half per cent.—none less than four and 
one-quarter per cent. 

With the institution of the Postal 
Savings banks throughout the United 
States and the latitude permitted for in- 
vestments in the very type of the securi- 
ties herewith described, it is believed 
that a substantial enhancement of value 
is a reasonable possibility. In addition, 
there is the strong intimation of the 
passage of laws exempting from taxes 
municipal bonds in certain States of the 
Middle West, and these, if enacted, will 


_vorable effect. 


unquestionably exert immediately fa- 
Among the States may 
be mentioned Missouri, in which legis- 
lation is pending for the purpose named 
at the time this is being written. Many 
investors also prefer municipal bonds, 
owing to their freedom and immunity 
from legislative interference and re- 
strictions, which have affected the prices 
of certain corporate securities. 


INVESTMENT NEWS AND NOTES 


---An interesting issue of seven per cent. 
preferred stock—that of the Sealshipt Oys- 
ter System, Inc.—is being offered by Fuller 
«& Co., 40 Wall street, New York: 


The Sealshipt Oyster System, Inc., is the 
largest distributor of bulk oysters in the 
world. It owns and has in active service 
nearly 45,000 of the patented sealshiptors. 
These patented packages are operated under 
lease and royalt through about 80 different 
oyster shippers from Cape Cod to the Gulf 
of Mexico. It also has under lease about 
7000 porcelain display fixtures operated 
through retail food dealers throughout the 
United States and Canada. Last season the 
shipments of sealshipt oysters handled by 
the sealshipt system through 9310 retailers 
and 167 wholesale houses in some 7000 cities, 
showed an increase of 29,744 per cent, over 
the first season of 1902-3. 

The operation of the above is much the 
same as the refrigerator car business. The 
recent federal ruling under the ‘‘Pure Food 
Law” which prohibits absolutely the inter- 
state shipment of oysters in tubs after May 
Ist, 1910, broadens enormously the field and 
the prestige of this company. 


—Municipal and corporation bonds orig- 
inating in the Pacific Northwest are de- 
scribed in an interesting booklet, “Pacific 
Northwest Securities,” issued by the Davis 
& Struve Bond Company of Seattle. De- 
scribing the Lower Yakima Irrigation 
Company first mortgage seven per cent. 
gold bonds, the circular says: 


The bonds were issued after the plant 
had been in _ successful operation for 
some time; after 4,000 acres had been sold; 
after a considerable portion of the land un- 
der the ditch had been under irrigation for 
three years; after every question of engi- 
neering, fertility, water supply and market 
for the land had been settled; after the com- 
pany had $400,000 of land sale contracts in 
its treasury; after the proposition had passed 
the promotion stage and was recognized as 
the most successful in the Pacific North- 
west, both physically and financially. 
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—“The Story of the Greatest Transporta- 
tion Company in the World” is the title of 
an interesting circular on the Pennsylvania 
just issued by J. Frank Howell, New York: 


“The New York Terminals,” says this cir- 
cular, ‘‘represent ten years of work and an 
expenditure of $105,000,000, down to date. 
The investment is carried on the books at 
$57,495,530, the balance having been paid 
from earnings and charged against surplus 
income and profit and loss. These Terminals, 
with the tunnels under North and East 
rivers uniting New Jersey and Long Island, 
a grant central station and many miles of 
tracks can be properly described as one of 
the wonders of the age. The engineering 
and constructive difficulties that had to be 
met and overcome would have been impos- 
sible in less capable hands and financed by 
a company that did not have unlimited re- 
sources. The wonderful improvement gives 
to New York passenger facilities enjoyed by 
no other large city in the world, and has 
stimulated its great competitor, the New 
York Central, to emulative effort. It stands 
a monument to the sagacity, foresight and 
high courage of the great railroad generals 
in control of the policies of the company at 
a time when it was confronted by a stupend- 
ous problem that had to be conquered—the 
handling of the multitudes of people who 
enter and depart from the Metropolis. It was 
the greatest undertaking ever entered upon 
by a private corporation. It ranks next in 
magnitude to the construction of the Pana- 
ma Canal, a project financed by the richest 
nation on earth.’’ 


—In an attractive booklet recently is- 
sued by the Mercantile Trust Company of 


St. Louis an interesting description of 
Serial Notes, based on the security of real 
estate, is given. 


“The Real Estate Serial Note,’’ says this 
description, ‘‘had its inception in the stormy 
days of 1907. In the period immediately fol- 
lowing the chaotic conditions prevailing that 
year, when money was gradually losing its 
timidity and seeking an outlet, a strong and 
insistent demand developed for real estate 
mortgages. 

‘While corporation securities had reached 
a low ebb of value as a result of the finan- 
cial disturbance, investments based on well 
located real estate withstood the shock in 
a@ manner to attract universal attention to 
them. Comparatively speaking, but few 
foreclosures were recorded and those only 
where the loaning agency had not exercised 
proper care in the selection of the security. 
The loans foreclosed were generally on 
property where there was an expectation of 
higher values, the true worth of the realty 
not having originally been considered. But 
where the mortgages covered properties, 
both business and residence, where values 
were permanent and established, nothing 
that occurred made them less desirable or 
attractive 
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“At any rate, considering the great amount 
of money that was invested in mortgages, 
the loss was insignificant compared to other 
securities, and in the calm that followed the 
storm, real estate loans became the object 
of much inquiry. Many former bond and 
stock buyers, the safety deposit box “in- 
vestor,”” as well as his brother, who kept 
his money in the proverbial old stocking, all 
seemed to be of one mind, and those con- 
cerns which dealt in mortgage securities and 
had a reputation for conservatism were soon 
in the position of seeking loans rather than 
investors.”’ 


—Describing the Cotton Discount Corpo- 
ration, a company recently chartered for 
the purpose of loaning money on cotton 
to factors, buyers, etc., Messrs. Blake and 
Reeves say: 


For a half century or more cotton has 
been the king of the American finance mar- 
ket and the utmost confidence in warehouse 
receipts backed by actual cotton has pre- 
vailed. So much faith in a cotton ware- 
house receipt has ever been in evidence that 
until recently the thought of a guarantee by 
a responsible syndicate was not considered 
seriously by either the cotton or banking 
interests. The failures and scandals, how- 
ever, which have resulted from lax meth- 
ods of inspection among the cotton ware- 
houses, have caused consternation both at 
home and abroad, and the consequence has 
been that the leading European and Ameri- 
can bankers have announced their intentions 
to discontinue advancing money on cotton 
unless guaranteed by some reliable financial 
institution. The situation is serious and 
Cotton Exchanges and Bankers in all the 
leading cotton centers have had the matter 
under discussion for some time in an at- 
tempt to solve the problem and provide 
ample protection to all moneyed interests 
by some form of organization. 

The time is near at hand when arrange- 
ments must be made to finance the next 
cotton crop of the United States, and urgent 
calls are being made by Southern borrowers 
for assurances of money as needed for that 
purpose. Some relief must be afforded 
through the endorsement of cotton certificates 
by a strong financial organization, or within 
the next year the stability of cotton as a 
market security will be under serious ques- 
tion, and a general depression in all cotton 
districts will prevail. 

The Cotton Discount Corporation has for 
its function the financing of the annual 
cotton crop of the United States through its 
banking connections. The purpose of the 
corporation is to concentrate funds bor- 
rowed on guaranteed warehouse receipts, 
which funds will in time be loaned to the 
cotton interests located throughout the cot- 
ton belt, 





INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 


{Corrected to September 20. approximate yield as figured October 1.] 


GOVERNMENT, STATE AND CITY BONDS. 


Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co., 
in investment securities and 
jisted and inactive railroad 


securities, 67 Exchange pl., 


and 


Name and Maturity. Price. 


U. S. Gov., reg. 28, 1930......1005-100% 
U. S. Gov., reg. 3s, 1918......102 -102% 
Panama Canal, reg. 2s, 1936..100%4-101 
Dist. of Columbia 3-65s ......105 -106 
Alabama 4s, July, 1956 -104% 
Colorada 4s, ’22 (op. -100 
Connecticut 3%s, Apr. -102 
Georgia 4%s, July 1915. -105 
Louisiana 4s, Jan., 1914... -101 
Massachusetts 34s, 1940...... 94%4- 95 
New York State 3s, ’59... 101%-103 
North Carolina 6s, Apr., ’19..114%-116% 
South Carolina 4%s, 1933....103 -104 
Tenn. New Settlement 3s, '13.. 95 - 96 
Va. 6s, B. B. & Co. ctfs., serie 44 
Boston 3%s, 1929 
New Yorks City 4%s, 1957. 

York City 4%s, 1917. 
Je York City 4s, 5 

, York City 4s, 

York City 3s, 

York Coty 3%s, 1930. 
Yew York City rev. 6s, 1910. 
Philadelphia 4s, Jan., 1938... 


St. Louis 4s, July, 1928 +-100 -101% 


SHORT TERM SECURITIES, 
Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 


Following are current quotations 
principal short-term railway and 
securities. Date of maturity is 
cause of the importance of 
computing the value of securities 
near a maturity. All 
first 
day is otherwise 
annual on all. 
adaed to price. 


specified; interest 


Accrued 


Price. 
98%- 99% 


Name and Maturity 


Am. Cig. 4s, “A” Mar. 15, ’11 
Am. Cig, 4s, “B’’ Mar. 15, ’12 97%- 98% 
Am. Locomotive 5s, Oct., ’10.. 99%-100% 
Bethlehem Steel 6s, Nov., ’14.. 97 - 98 

“Big Four” 5s, June, ’11....100 -100% 
B. R. & P. Equip. Ls 99 -100% 
Chic. & Alton 5s, Mar, 15, 98%- 99% 
Cc. H. & D. 4s, July, ’13...... 96%- 97% 
Diamond Match 65s, July, 298 -100 

Hudson Co. 6s, Oct., ’11. 98 -100 

Interboro 6s, May, ‘11.. 101%-101% 
K. C. R. & L. 6s, Sept., °12 98 - 99 

Maine Central 4s, Dec., see 98 -100 

Minn. & St, Louis 5s, Feb., '11 98%- 99% 
New Orl. Term. 5s, Apr., °11..99%4-100 

N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °10 100 -101% 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °14..102%-103% 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °16..103%-104% 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, "19. .104%-106% 
N.Y.,N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., 441....100 -100% 
N.Y.,N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., ’12....100%-101 

No. American 5s, May, 12.. $9 -100 

St. L. & S. F. 4%s, Feb., '12.. 95%- 96% 
Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., 1913.... 98 - 98% 
Tidewater 6s, June, ’13. 100%-101% 
Westinghouse 6s, Aug., - 99%-100% 
Wood Worsted 4%s, Mar., ’11 99%- 


Western Tel, 5s, Feb., '13.... 99 - 99% 


INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 
Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co, 
Bid. 
Ann Arbor, 65 
Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western— 4 
Atlanta & West Point 


Atlantic Coast Line of Conn 
Buffalo & Susquehanna, pref...... 


for 
industrial 
given, 
those dates in 
with so 
notes mature on the 
of the month named except where the 
is semi- 
interest should be 


brokers 
dealers in un- 
industria: 
New York. 


Yield. 


1.66 
2.60 
1.94 
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4.92 
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fa 
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Asked. 


72 
9 


242% 


12 


Central New England 

Central New England, pref 

Chicago Bur. & Quincy............ 200 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 50 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref.... 60 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton... 3d 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref.. 65 
Cincin, N. O. & Tex, Pac 

Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref.. 
Cincinnati Northern eon 
Cleveland, Akron & Columbus..,.. 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref... 
Delaware 

Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, 

Detroit & Mackinac 

Detroit & Mackinac, pref 

Grand Rapids & Indiana ,. 
Georgia, South & Florida 

Georgia, South & Florida Ist pref. 
Georgia, South & Florida, 2d pref. 
Huntington & Broad Top 
Huntington & Broad Top, pref.... 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.... 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref. 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. 
Louisville, Hend. & St. L., pref... 
Maine Central 

Maryland & Pennsylvania 
Michigan Central 
Mississippi Central 
Northern Central, .200 
Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref....101 
Pittebure & Laks Erie. ......cccscce 296 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern. 
Pere Marquette 

Pere Marquette, Ist pref 

Pere Marquette, 2d pref 

St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pac., 
Seaboard ist pref 

Seaboard 2d pref 

Spokane & Inland Empire 

Spokane & Inland Empire, 

Virginian 

Vandalia 

Williamsport & North Branch 


to 
OW: 
Crone SO bo d+ 


= 
on 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 
Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 


(Guaranteeing company in parentheses.) 


Bid. Asked. 


Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..270 300 
Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P.).135 145 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L, a 174 184 
Augusta & Savannah A. L. 
of Ga.) 
Beech Creek (N. 
Boston & Lowell : 
Bleecker St. & Ry. Co. 
St. Ry. Co.) 
Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.). 
Boston & Providence (Old Colony). 1270 
Broadway & 7th Av. R. R. Co. 
(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 
— city, 'R. R. 


Catawissa R. R. (Phila. "& ‘Reaa.). 
Cayuga & Susquehanna (D.L.&W.). 1215 
Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 15 
Christopher & 10th St. R. R. Co. 
(M. S. R.) 7 
Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.).164 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment... 93 
Columbus & Xenia (Pa. R. R.)....200 
Commercial Union (Com’l C. Co.)..100 
Commercial Union of Me. (Com, C. 
Co.) 
Concord & Montreal (B. & M.). 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M.). 
Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & Re OB 
Conn. River (B. & M.) 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.). 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila. & R.). . 
ee © &s. W. (L. Ss. & 


(Phila. & Reading) 


M. S§. 
East Pa. 
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Bid. 


Eighth Av, St. R. R. (M, S. R. Co.)250 
(Nor. 


Elmira & hecenonansanie pfd. 
CO adoececs0eve . 
Erie & Kalamazoo (J. s. & 8.). 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R. ae 
Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union). 
Ft. Wayne & Jackson — 
M. S.) 
Forty-second St. & a “st. 
(Met. St. Ry.) ~.cccoce 
Georgia R. R. & Bk. Co. (L. 
6 A. & EL) 
Gold & Stock Tel. Co. “Ww. Un) ovee 
Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.). 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 85 
Inter Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 90 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen.) 95 
Jackson. Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 84 
Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.)....164 
Kalamazco, Al. & G. Rapids (L. 
& S.) 
Kan. C., Ft. Scott & M., 
» & & FF.) 
K. C, St. L. & C. pfd. (Chic. & Al.).1 
Lake Shore Special (Mich S. & N. 
Ind.) 
Little Miami (Penn. R. R.) 
Little Schuylkill Nav. & Coal (Phil. 
& R.) 
Louisiana & Mo, Riv. (Chic. & Atl.)150 
Mine Hill & Schuylkill Hav. (F. & 
R.) 
Mobile & Birmingham pfd, 4% 
Ry.) 
Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry.) § 
Morris Can, pfd. (Lehigh Valley). "170 
Morris & Essex (Del, Lack. & W.).173 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.)....185 
N. H. & Northampton (N. Y., N. 
& H.) 
N_ J. Transportation Co. (Pa.R.R.).250 
N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach pfd 
i. % mB? 
N. Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central)....280 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.).120 
Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.)150 
North Carvlina R. R. (So. Ry.)....156 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..196 
North, R. R. of N. J, (Erie R. R.). 85 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)..105 
Nor. & Wor. pfd (N.Y.,N.H.&H.)..208 
Ogden Min. R.R, (Cen.R.R.ofN.J.). 95 
Old Colony (N.Y.,N.H.&H.) 80 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & W.)..215 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 60 
Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.L&P.)..175 
Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa.R.R.).248 
Pitts. B. & L. (P. L. E. & C. Co.). 32 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chic, (Pa.R.R.)166 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chic. special 
(Pa. R. R.) 15 
Pitts. & North Adams (B. “g 12 
Pitts, McW’port & Y. (P. & L. E. 
M. S.) 
Providence & Worcester (N. 
H. & H.) 
Rensselaer & Saratoga (D. & H.)..190 
Rome & Clinton (D. & H.) 
Rome, Watertown & O, (N.Y.Cen.)118 
Saratoga & Schenectady (D. & H.)166 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) 10 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.)... 80 
Sixth Av. R. R, (Met. S. R. Co.)..112 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.).100 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.)..165 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.)..200 
Upper Coos (Maine Central) ....135 
Utica & Black River nner w. 
& O.) .. oa 
Utica, Chen. 
& W.) 
United N. J. & Canal Co. (Pa. R.R.). 
Valley of New York (D., L. & W.).1 
Ware R, R. (Boston & Albany). 
Warren R. R. 


Asked. 


300 


140 
240 


50 


NEW YORK CITY 


RAILWAY, GAS 


AND 


FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Quoted by Williamson & Squire, members New 
York Stock Exchange, brokers and dealers in 


investment securities, 25 Broad street, 


York City. 


Bid. 


Bleecker St & Ful Fy 

ist 4s esccccccoelsee Ja 
Bway Surf. Ry 1st 58..1924 J&J 
Bway & 7th Av stock..... .... 
Bway & 7th Av Con 58.1943 J&J 
Bway & 7th Av 2d 58.1914 J&N 
Col & 9th Av Ist 5s..1993 M&S 
Christopher & 10th St. QI 
Dry Dk E B & Bat 5s. 1932 J&D 
Dry Dock E B & Bat 

Ctfs 5s o2+-1914 F&A 
42d St M & St N Av 68.1910 M&S 
Lex Av & Pav Fy 5s..1922 M&S 
Second Av Ry stock ae 
Second Av Ry Ist 5s..1909 M&N 
Second Av Ry Cons 5s.1948 F&A 
Sixth Av Ry eaieie 
South Ferry Ry ist 5s.1919 A&O 
Tarryt'n W P & M 5s.1928 M&S 
Union Ry Ist 5s......1942 F&A 
Westchester El Ry 5s.1943 J&J 
Yonkers Ry ist 5s..1946 A&O 
Central Union Gas 58s..1927 J&J 
Equitable Gas Light 5s.1932 M&S 
New Amst Gas Cons 58.1948 J&J 
N Y & E R Gas Ist 58.1944 J&J 
N Y & E R Gas Con 58.1945 J&JS 
Northern Union Gas 5s.1927 M&N 
Standard Gas Light 5s.1930 M&N 
Westchester Light 5s..1950 J&D 
Brooklyn Ferry Gen 5s,1943 .... 
Hoboken Fy ist mtg 5s.1946 M&N 
NY & Bkn Fy ist Mt 6s.1911 J&J 
NY & Hobok Fy Gen 5s.1946 J&D 
NY & East River Fy...... QM 
10th & 23d St Ferry A&O 
10th & 23d St vod -_ ~. 1919 J&D 
Union Ferry ... Qs 
Union Ferry ist bs. ee *1920 M&N 


EQUIPMENT BONDS. 


New 


Asked. 


60 
104 
135 
102 
100% 
100 
95 
100 


Quoted by Blake & Reeves, dealers in invest- 


ment securities, 34 Pine st., 


Quotations are given in basis. 


Atl. Coast Line 4%, Mar., '17.... 
Buff., Roch. & Pitts. 4% %, Apr., 
Canadian Northern 4% % 70» Sept., 
Central of Georgia 4%%, July, 
Central of N. J. 4%, Apr., '13.... 
Ches. & Ohio 4%, Oct., 

Chic. & Alton 4%, June, 

Chic. & Alton 4%%, ag 
Chic., BR. E. & Pae. 41% % , Feb., 
Den. & Rio i 5%, "Mar., 
Del. & Hud. 4%%, July, coe 
Erie 4%, Dec., 711 “ee 

Erie 4%, June, "13 

Erie 4%, Dec., ’14 

Erie 4%, Dec., ’1% 

Erie 4%, June, °16 

N. Y¥. Cent. 5%, 

N. Y. Cent. 5%, 

No. West 4%, Mar., 

Pennsylvania 4%, Nov., ’ 
Seaboard Air Line 5%, June, ° 
So. Ry. 4%%, Series E, June, 14 


COAL BONDS. 


New York. 


Asked. 


SS Sa 


rd 
¥ 
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Quoted by Frederick H. Hatch & Co., dealers in 


investment securities, 
York. 


Bid. 


Beech Creek C. & Coke Ist 5s, 1944. 70 
Cahaba Coal Min. Co. 1st 6s, 1922.105 
Clearfield Bitum Coal list 4s, 1940. 80 
Consolidated Indian Coal Ist Sink- 
ing Fund 58, 1985.....0+:-cccce 90 
Continental Coal Ist 5s, 1952...... 95 
Fairmount Coal ist 5s, 1931...... 93 
Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke 
1st Sinking Funds 5s, 1951...... 99 


30 Broad street, 


New 


Asked. 
75 
110 
85 


93% 
100 
95 


101 





INVESTMENTS 


' Bid. 


Monongahela River Con. Coal 

Coll. Tr. 5s, 1947 i 97 
New Mexico Railway & Coal ist & 

Coll Tr. 5s, 1947 § 97 
New Mexico Railway & Coal Con. 

& Coll. Tr. 5s, 1951 96% 
O’Gara Coal Co. 1st 5s, Sept., 1955. 70 80 
Pittsburg Coal Co. ist & Coll. Tr. ~ 

Sinking Fund 5s, 1954 110 
Pleasant Val, Coal Co. ist 5s, 1928. 9u 9D 
Pocohontas Consol. Collieries 1st 

5s, 1957 85 
Somerset Coal Cv. Ist 5s, 193%.... 92 9b 
Sunday Creek Co. Coll. Tr. 5s, 1944 64 67 
Vandalia Coal ist 5s, 1930 me 
Victor Fuel 1st 5s, 1953... cone Oe 87 
Webster Coal & Coke Ist 5s, 1942.. 80 83% 
West End Coll. ist 5s, 1913 95 ove 


Asked. 


ACTIVE BONDS. 


Quoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, bankers, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine 
street, New York. 

Bid. 

Amer, Agri. Chem. 101 

Amer. Steel Foundries 4s, 1923... 66 68 

Amer, Steel Foundries 6s, 1935...100 102 

Balt. & Ohio, Southwest. Div. 3%s. 90 91 

Bethlehem Steel 5 84 85 

Chi., Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s. 97% 98 

Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 4s... 99% 99% 

Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 3%s. 87% 88 

Cin., Hamilton & Dayton 4s...... 97 97% 

Denver & Rio Grande Ref’ng 5s.. 91% 92 

Louis. & Nashville unified 4s 97% 98% 

Mason City & Ft, Dodge 4s 80 83 

Norfolk & West. Divisionals 4s... 92 93 

Savannah, Florida & Western 6s..119 124 

Va. Carotina. Chem. let Ge.....:.. 99%, 100 

Western Maryland 4s...........6... 85 86 

Wheeling & Lake Erie cons. 4s.... 81 82 

Wis. Central, Superior & Duluth 4s 93 94 

Western Pacific 5s 951% 


Asked. 
101% 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., 
dealers in miscellaneous 
street, New York. 


brokers and 


securities, 33 Wall 

Bid. Asked. 
American Brake Shoe & F. com.... 84 87 
American Brake Shoe & F. pref... .123 126 
American Brass 119 123 
American 224 
American Chicle pref 9§ 104 
American Coal Products § 98 
American 44 
American Gas & Electric pref.... 3! 42 
TE eee 252 263 
AMO@rICAM, TIRPPOSS ......ccccccccccc BBO 250 
American Light & Traction com.. 290 
American Light & Traction pref.. 104 
American District Tel. of N. J... 4§ 52 
Bordens Condensed Milk pref 103 
Bush Terminal 96 
30 
Cripple Creek Central pref 47 
Del., Lack. & Western Coal 210 
Du Pont Powder com 152 
Babcock & Wilcox § 101 

111% 

Du Pont Powder pret ar 85% 

E. W. Bliss com 125 
E. W. Bliss pref § 135 

Hudson & Manhattan com 18% 
International Nickel com 138 
International Nickel pref 93 
International Silver com § 80 
International Silver pref 112 
Int. Time Recording com 200 
Int. Time Recording pref 115 


Kings Co. E. L. & P. 

Oil Fields of Mexico 

Otis Elevator com 

Otis Elevator pref 

Pacific Gas & Electric com 

Pacific Gas & Electric pref 
Phelps, Dodge & Co. 

Pope Manufacturing com 

Pope Manufacturing pref.......... 
Producers Oil 

Royal Baking Powder com 

Royal Baking Powder pref 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting.... 
Sen Sen Chiclet 

Singer Manufacturing 

Standard Coupler com 

Texas (Oil). Company 

Texas & Pacific Coal 

Tri-City Railway & Light com.... 
Tri-City Railway & Light pref.... 
U. S. Express 

U. S. Motors com 

U. S. Motors pref 

Union Typewriter com 

Underwood Typewriter pref 
Underwood Typewriter com 
Virginian Railway 

Wells Fargo Express 

Western Pacific 

Worthington Pump pref 
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POWER COMPANY BONDS. 

Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., 
members of the New 
24 Broad street, New 


bankers, 
York Stock Exchange, 
York. 
Bid. Asked. 
Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 
Bonds, 6%, due 193% (int.) .... 97 
Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 
Pref., 6%, cumulative (ex com. 
stk. div.) 80 
Guanajuato Power & El. Co. Com. 32 eee 
Arizona Power Co., bonds 6%, due 
1933 
Arizona Power Co. pref. 
Arizona Puwer Co. com...... 
Great Western Power Co. 
5%, due 1946 
Western Power Co. 
Western Power Co, com 
Mobile Elec. Co. bds., 5%, due 1946 88 
Mobile Electric Co. pref., 7% 
Mobile Electric Co. com. 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co., pref., 6%.. 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co. com 


bonds, 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL 


BONDS. 


Reported by Zimmerman & Forshay, 9-11 Wall? 
street, New York. 
Bid. 
92% 
83% 
101% 
100% 
3128s 90% 
Bs 66004 0066640 gton 82% 
81% 
100% 
99% 
99% 
99% 
92% 


Asked. 
93% 
84% 

102% 
101% 
91% 
83% 
82% 
101% 
100% 


100% 
100% 


93% 


German Govt. 
do 3s 
Prussian Consols 4s 
Bavarian Govt. 
Hessian Govt. 


Saxony Govt, 
Hamburg Govt. 3s 
City of Berlin 4s 
City of Cologne 4s 
City of Augsburg 4s 
City of Munich 4s 
City of Frankfurt 3%s 
City of Vienna 4s 95% 96% 
Mexican Govt. 99% 100% 
Russian Govt. 91 92 
French Govt. Rente 3s 97% 98% 
British Consols 2%s 





BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS 


[Corrected to September 20, 


NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, membcrs 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 42 


Broadway, New York. 
Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 

Aetna National Bank .... 8 175 coe 
Amer. Exchange Nat. Bk... 230 ae 
Audubon Bank pe 115 125 
Bank of America 580 600 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. 320 335 
Bank of the Metropolis. 5 380 410 
Bank of N. Y., N. B. A. 310 325 
Bank of Washington Hits. 280 eee 
Battery Park Nat. Bank. we 110 
Bowery Bank 380 
Bronx Borough s0esee 300 
Bryant Park Bank oe 155 
Butchers & Drovers Bank.. 5 
Century Bank 
Chase National 
Chatham National Bank.... 
Chelsea Exchange Bank.... 
Chemical National Bank... 
Citizens Central Nat. Bk... 
Coal & Iron Nat. Bank.... 
Colonial Bank 
Columbia Bank 
Corn Exchange Bank.. 
East River Nat. 
Fidelity Bank 
Fifth Avenue Bank . 
Fifth National Bank 
First National Bank 
Fourteenth Street Bank.... 
Fourth National Bank 
Gallatin National Bank 
Garfield National Bank 
German-American Bank.... 
German Exchange Bank.... 
Germania Bank 
Greenwich Bank 
Hanover National Bank.... 
Importers’ & Traders Nat. 

Bank 
Irving Nat. -papeennadh =. 
Jefferson Bank ° 
Liberty National Bank 
Lincoln National Bank 
Market & Fulton Nat. 
Mechanics & Metals Nat. 

Bank 
Mercantile Nat. Bank 
Merchants’ Ex. Nat. 
Merchants’ Nat. Bank 
Metropolitan Bank 
Mount Morris Bank 
Mutual Bank 
Nassau Bank 
Nt. Bk. of Commerce 
Nat. Butchers & Drovers.. 
National City -Bank 
National Park Bank 
National Reserve Bank .... 
New Netherlands’ Bank.... 
N. Y. County Nat. Bank. 
New York Bkg. Assn.. ° 
N. Y. Produce Ex. Bank. 

Night & Day Bank 

Nineteenth Wark Bank 

Northern Bank ante 
Pacific Bank 230 
People’s Bank 260 
Phenix National Bank 185 
Plaza Bank 600 
Seaboard National Bank... 390 
Second National Bank ... 375 
Sherman National Bank... .. 125 
State Bank nae 
Twelfth Ward Bank ae 
Twenty-Third we 185 
Union Ex. Nat. 160 
Washington Heights Bank. .. 275 
West Side Bank 12 600 
Yorkville Bank 525 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Astor Trust Co. 340 355 
Bankers’ Trust Co. 610 650 
Brooklyn Trust Co. 435 

Carnegie Trust Co. ...... 105 125 
Central Trust Co. .......... 990 1010 
Columbia Trust Co.- 8 270 285 
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Div. Rate. Bid. 
Commercial Trust Co. .... .. 115 nes 
Empire Trust Co. 300 310 
Equitable Trust Co. 460 470 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 
(par $25) 1650 1700 
Fidelity Trust \ 210 
Flatbush Trust 


Asked. 


Franklin Trust Co. . 220 


Fulton Trust Co. . ° 
Guaranty Trust Co. 810 
Guardian Trust Co. nt awe 175 
Hamilton Trust Co. . 
Home Trust Co. 
Hudson Trust Co. 
International Bank’g Corp.. 
Kings Co. Trust Co. 
Knickerbocker 
Lawyers’ Mortgage Co. .... 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance 
Trust Co. 
Lincoln Trust Co. 
Long Isl. Loan & Trust Co 
Manhattan Trust Co. 
$30) 
Mercantile Trust Co. 
Metropolitan Trust Co. .. 
Mutual Alliance Trust Co. 
Nassau Trust Co. 
National Surety Co. 
N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 
N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co.. 
New York Trust Co. 
People’s Trust Co. 
Queens Co. Trust Co. 
Savoy Trust Co. 
Standard Trust 
Title Guar. & Trust © 
Trust Co. of America 
Union Trust Co. 
U. S. Mtg. & Trust Co. r 
United States Trust Co. .... 
Van Norden Trust Co 
Washington Trust Co 
Williamsburg Trust Co..... 
Windsor Trust Co. . 
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BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 
Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 60 


Congress St., Boston. 
Div. Last 


Rate. Sale. 


Atlantic National Bank 151% 
Boylston National Bank 102% 
Commercial National Bank i 140 
Eliot National Bank : 225 
First National Bank 400 
First Ward Bank ‘ 185 
Fourth National Bank .... eee 173¥ 
Merchants National Bank .. “s 266 
Metropolitan National Bank ...... 122 
National Bank of Commerce. , 
National Market Bank, Brighton.. 
Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury.... 
National Shawmut Bank 
National Union Bank . 

National Security Bank 

New England National Bank 

Old Boston National Bank 
People’s National Bank, Roxbury.. 
Second National Bank 

South End National Bank 

State National Bank 

Webster & Atlas National Bank... 
Winthrop National Bank 


* No public sales. 


Name. 
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BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 


Div. 
Name. 


American Trust Co. 

Bay State Trust Co. 
Beacon Trust Co. 
Boston Safe D. 

City Trust Co. 
Columbia Trust Co. 
Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Dorchester Trust Co. 
Exchange Trust Co. 





INVESTMENTS 


Div. Last 
Name. ep. Sale. 


Federal Trust Co. 138 
International Trust Co. . 5 400 
Liberty Trust Co. pe ae eee 
Mattapan D. & T. ‘ 201 
Mechanics Trust Co. 110 
New England Trust Co. f 325 
Old Colony Trust Co. 33 
Puritan Trust Co. 1¢ 
State Street Trust Co. ; s 
United States Trust Co. 25 
* No public sales. 


0 


CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Ashland Exchange Bank.. .. oe 112 
Austin State — veereede le 280 wierd 
Central Trust 7 160 163 
Chicago } ence ae 174 180 
Chicago Savings Bank ee 144 148 
Citizens Trust Co. 4 25 _ 
Colonial Tr. & Sav. oe § 195 
Drexel State Bank 6 oes 151 
Drovers Tr. & Sav. oc: § 180 
Englewood State Bank.... 6 was 
Farwell Trust Co. 5 20 125 
Hibernian Banking Assn... §$ 20: 210 
Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bank... 2 99 505 
Kaspar State Bank 2 oes 
Kenwood Tr. & Sav. ‘ q 140 
Lake View Tr. & Sav. Bk. § 3! 141 
Merchants Loan & Tr. Co.. 408 
Metropolitan Tr. & Sav. Bk. 6 122 
Northern Trust Co. : ide 318 
North Avenue State Bank.. 5 150 
North Side State Bank.... 6 35 one 
Northwest State Bank .... 7 120 
Northwestern Tr. & Sav. Bk.. 142 
Oak Park Tr. & Sav. Bank .. 312 


Div. Rate. 

Peoples Stock Yards State 

Bank 1 
Prairie State 
Pullman Loan & Tr. 
Railway Exchange Bank... 
Security Bank 
Sheridan Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 
South Side State Bank.... 
State Bank of Chicago 
State Bank, Evanston 
Stockmen’s Trust Co. 
Stock Yards Savings Bank 
Union Bank 
Union Trust 
Wendell State 
West Side Tr. 
Western Trust 
Wilmette Ex. State Bank... 
Woodlawn Trust 


Bank 
& Sav. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 152 
Monroe St., Chicago. 

Div. Rate. Bid. 


Calumet National Bank ... 6 150 
City National, Evanston... 12 
Corn Exchange Nat. Bank... 16 
Drovers Deposit Nat. Bank. 
First National Bank 
First Nat. Bk. of Englewood 10 
Fort Dearborn Nat. Bank. 
Live Stock Exchange Nat. 
Bank . 
Monroe National Bank ... 
Nat. Bank of the Republic. 
National City Bank ...... 
National Produce Bank +:me 


TO PUNISH ATTACKS ON BANKS 


American Bankers’ Association Endeavoring to Secure State Laws 


N Iowa bank has 
the association that 
best customers have been receiving 

anonymous letters advising them to take 
out their money from the _ institution, 
and the bank has asked for advice re- 
garding the matter. It has been advised 
by Thomas B. Caton, general counsel 
of the American Bankers’ Association, to 
place the locating and _ identifying of 
the offenders in the hands of this associa- 
tion’s local detective agents, and, if possi- 
ble, to procure the punishment of such of- 
fenders under the Iowa libel law. The stat- 
ute of Iowa, so far as appticable to this par- 
ticular case, defines a libel as “The malicious 
defamation of a person made public by 
writing ..-. . tending to ... 
deprive him of the benefits of public confi- 
dence.” 

Whether or not offenders of this kind can 
be punished under this law is questionable. 
In Pennsylvania, three years ago, in a some- 
what a similar case where a person sent out 
circulars broadcast notifying all holders of 
his checks on a certain bank to present them 
immediately, failing which he would no 
longer be responsible—he having no checks 
outstanding ‘on such bank and the circulars 
being malicious and intending to injure the 
standing of the ,bank—the court held the 
offender could not be punished, as under the 
law of Pennsylvania a corporation could 


recently reported to 


some of its’ 


not be libeled, and it recommended the en- 
actment of a special statute to govern such 
offenses. 

In December, 1907, the general counsel 
drafted the following proposed law espe- 
cially to cover this class of offences: 


“Any person who shall wilfully and ma- 
liciously make, circulate or transmit to an- 
other or others any statement, rumor or 
suggestion, written, printed or by word of 
mouth, which is directly or by inference 
derogatory to the financial condition or af- 
fects the solvency or financial standing of 
any bank, savings banks, banking institution 
or trust company doing business in this 
State, or who shall counsel, aid, procure or 
induce another to start, transmit or circu- 
late any such statement or rumor, shall be 
guilty of a felony or misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than five thousand dollars 
or by imprisonment for a term of not more 
than five years, or both.” 


The enactment of this law has been pro- 
cured in several States, but not, as yet, in 
lowa, and the occurrence just reported in- 
dicates the need of such a statute in that 
State. The matter will be brought to the 
attention of the secretary and legislative “ 
committee of the Iowa Bankers’ Association 
prior to the next meeting of the Iowa Legis- 
lature. 





AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


PROGRAMME OF THE ANNUAL CONVENTION HELD AT LOS ANGELES 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1910 


ENERAL registration for the associa- 
tion, Trust Company, Savings Bank 
and Clearing-House Sections, and the 

organization of secretaries, at headquarters 
hotel—The Alexandria. 

Committee meetings in rooms assigned at 
The Auditorium. 

Meeting of the executive council, 2 o’clock 
p- m,, in Choral Hall, The Auditorium. 

Executive council banquet, 7 o’clock p. m., 
at Hotel Alexandria. Tendered by the 
clearing-house and the affiliated banks of 
Los Angeles. 


FIRST DAY CONVENTION. 
Tvuespay, Octoper 4, 1910. 


Convention called to order at 10 o'clock 
a. m., sharp, by the president, Lewis E. 
Pierson. 

Invocation by Rev. Robert J. Burdette, 
pastor emeritus, Temple Baptist Church of 
Los Angeles. 

Addresses of Welcome: Hon. James N. 
Gillett, Governor of California; Hon. George 
Alexander, Mayor of Los Angeles; W. H. 
lolliday, President Los Angeles Clearing- 
House Association. 

Response to Addresses of Welcome: George 
H. Russel, Detroit, Mich., ex-president of 
the association. 

Annual Address of the President, Lewis 
I. Pierson, New York City. 

Annual Report of the General Secretary, 
Fred E. Farnsworth, New York City. 

Annual Report of the Treasurer, P. C. 
Kauffman, Tacoma, Wash. 

Report of the Auditing Committee. 

Annual Report of the General Counsél, 
Thomas B. Paton, New York City. 

Annual Report of the Executive Council, 
William Livingstone, Chairman, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Annual Report of the Standing Protective 
Committee, Fred E. Farnsworth, Secretary. 

Adjournment at one o’clock. 


Afternoon Session—Two O'Clock. 


Reports of Various Committees. 
Addresses. 
Practical Banking Questions: Discussions. 


Evening. 


Grand Reception and Ball at the Shrine 
Auditorium. 


Wepnespay, Octorer 5, 1910. 
Morning and Afternoon Sessions. 


Trust Company Section. 
Organization of Secretaries. 
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Entertainment. 


Trip to Catalina Islands, where a barbe- 
cue will be given. 
Automobile ride to Pasadena. 


Evening. 
Theatre. 


Tuvcrspay, Octoser 6, 1910, 


Morning and Afternoon Sessions. 
Savings Bank Section. 
Clearing-House Section. 
Entertainment. 

Trip to Catalina Islands, where a barbe- 
cue will be given. 

Automobile ride to Pasadena. 

Evening. 

Theatre. 

Second annual dinner of the Council Club 
at Hotel Alexandria. 


SECOND DAY CONVENTION. 


Fray, Ocroser 7, 1910. 


Convention called to order at ten o’clock 
a. m., sharp, by the president, Lewis E. 
Pierson. 

Invocation by Rev. Charles E. Locke, 
pastor First Methodist Church of Los An- 
geles. 

Announcements. 

Reports of Committees. 

Action on amendments to Constitution. 

Invitation for next convention. 

Addresses. 

Adjournment at one o’clock. 

Afternoon Session—Two O'Clock. 

Roll Call of States. 

Addresses. 

Unfinished Business. 

Resolutions. 

Report of Committee on Nominations. 

Action on same. 

Installation of officers. 

Adjournment. 


The meeting of the new executive council 
will be held at Choral Hall, The Auditorium, 
immediately following the adjournment of 
the convention, should the convention ad- 
journ at a reasonable hour; otherwise, at 8 
o’clock p. m. 

The programme committee, which com- 
prises the executive officers of the associa- 
tion, cannot at this time announce in full the 
names of the distinguished guests who will 
make addresses before the convention, ex- 
cept in the case of the able representative 
of the coast, Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
president of the University of California, 
Berkeley, whose subject will.be “The Banker 
as a Public Servant.” 





SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


A PROGRESSIVE COMMERCIAL CENTER 


By George A. Schreiner 


F San Antonio it has been said that 
O in Southwest Texas she occupies a 
position which once was that of Rome 

—all roads lead to her gates. In addition to 
being the largest city in the entire State 
of ‘Texas, San Antonio can justly claim to 
have the best future of any of them. This 
by reason of being the center of the largest 
undeveloped district in the United States. 
The tributary territory of the city com- 


GEORGE A. SCHREINER 


Publicity Agent Chamber of Commerce 
San Antonio, Texas 


prises no less than forty-one counties having 
a surface extent of about 60,000 square 
miles. Water surfaces excepted, there are 
in this tremendous district no less than 37,- 
758,744 acres of land, of which 34,809,700 
acres are considered to be as high class 
farm land as can be found anywhere. Of 
this acreage, 11.22 per cent. is in cultivation, 
of which 31,011,800 acres are kept in pastur- 
age, an unprofitable disposition of soil in 
these days. 


Basis oF PresENT AND Future Prosperity. 


The very fact that San Antonio is the big- 
gest city in the State, though less than 


twelve per cent. of the soil in its territory 
is under the plow, is a strong argument for 
the assertion that the city has a fine future. 
While there is no doubt that the better de- 
velopment of Southwest Texas will mean 
the growth of the smaller cities in a perhaps 
greater proportion than will be the share of 
San Antonio, it is reasonable to believe that 
the latter will at all times retain the lead 
and that in ten years from now she will have 
a population of a quarter of a million, if 
not more. By that time San Antonio will 
be not merely the distributing center of 
commerce in Southwest Texas, but a great 
manutacturing point as well. The progress 
made in this direction during the last few 
years lends ample substance to this conclu- 
sion. 

At the present time but little is manufac- 
ured in San Antonio. Nothing, perhaps, 
could better illustrate this than the freight 
tonnage of the railroads leading into the 
city. The freight movement last year in 
inbound shipments amounted to approxi- 
mately 1,048,800 tons over all lines, while the 
outbound shipments amounted to only 488,- 
000 tons. It will be seen from this that for 
every ton carried out of the city two tons 
were carried into it. This is not surprising. 
San Antonio, though in one of the richest 
agricultural districts anywhere, imports a 
good share of her foodstuffs. Bexar county, 
in which the city is located, has more uncul- 
tivated land than could be covered by the 
whole State of Rhode Island, and this for 
no other reason than that men and capital 
are scarce. 


Neep oF CapiTaL AND MEN. 


Men and capital in the case of San An- 
tonio, Southwest Texas, and in fact the 
whole State of Texas, are the two factors 
needed. What is more, they are needed in 
an equal degree. In this statement there is 
nothing which in either application or time 
is new—both of them have come together 
before progress could be recorded anywhere. 
Southwest Texas has found out that men 
will not go where there is no capital and that 
capital will not go where there are no men. 
To overcome this, both are being sought at 
the present time. 

It would hardly be irrelevant to say here 
a few words about Texas laws. The cry has 
been for many years that the laws made at 
Austin are unduly severe on capital. In 
some instances this has been shown to be 
true, but in most others it has not. Such 
laws as have been thought to be inimical to 
capital have not received a fair interpreta- 
tion in a majority of cases. There is in all 


§21 
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Texas no law that is hostile to capital, pro- 
vided that its managers do not invest it with 
a view to exploitation of the State and 
nothing else. The investor who puts his 
money in Texas enterprises has nothing to 
fear and can count on large returns if he 
will but show a reasonable interest in the 
welfare of the State. Unfortunately, some 
have not done this and as a result laws have 
been passed which would not have been 
passed otherwise. But in all this a decided 
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city in 1718 for political and military pur- 
poses, hoping to retain their claims on the 
New Philippines by effecting actual settle- 
ment and control, a sound notion of interna- 
tional law, which then for the first time 
made itself felt. While the Mexicans tried 
to do a little better, San Antonio de Bexar 
under their sway amounted to little more 
than a frontier post. The Texans did not 
get time to improve upon the Mexican pro- 
gramme, and, indeed, it took many years 


Southern Pacific Depot 


The 


change for the better is taking place. 
Austin Legislature has of late rid itself of 


its “hell-roaring Jakes,” and to-day a can- 
didate for public office known to be a radi- 
cal on the question of capital has little or 
no chance to get the support of the people. 
Many investors have begun to realize this 
and in 1909 nearly $35,000,000 of northern 
capital was invested in Southwest Texas 
alone, about $6,000,000 falling to the share 
of this city. 


Tue Crry’s Commerctat History. 


The commercial history of San Antonio 
can be told in a very few words. Under 
the Spanish and Mexicans the commercial 
position of the city was practically nil, and 
the same, to some extent, is true of the short 
period of its existence under the flag of the 
Texas Republic. The Spanish founded the 


even after the annexation of Texas by the 
United States before San Antonio gained 
some importance as a commercial point. 
For a decade preceding the Civil War, San 
Antonio was the principal wool market in 
the United States. Sheep and goats in 
Southwest Texas were then counted by the 
millions, but the war, disease and the pirati- 
cal methods of the reconstruction period, 
expressed principally in tariff discrimina- 
tion, put an end to the wool industry in the 
district. With wool and mohair no longer 
profitable, Southwest Texas turned to the 
raising of cattle, and for many years the 
country was the greatest producer of cattle 
on the North American continent. Cattle 
raising was the only industry of Southwest 
Texas until ten and even five years ago. To- 
day the farmer has begun to take the place 
of the cowpuncher and the ten acres which 





SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


formerly were needed to feed one steer are 
o-day supporting an entire family. The 
ine climate and soil of Southwest Texas, the 
act that artesian water for irrigation pur- 
oses can be found almost anywhere, and 
1e fact that land is cheap, have all done 
ieir share towards settling up the country. 


A Fine Fietp ror MANUFACTURING. 


San Antonio and Southwest Texas have 
veral industrial incongruities which sooner 
- later will become of interest to the in- 
stor. The territory immediately north- 
west of the city produced last year nearly 
9,000,000 pounds of wool and mohair, all of 
which had be to be shipped to the North and 
Fast for conversion into cloth. The same is 
true of cotton. Though Southwest Texas 
sent last year 735,000 bales of cotton to the 
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market, there is not a mill in the country. 
The San Antonio country raises still some of 
the best cattle in the United States, ships 
them to Fort Worth and Kansas City, and 
then ships back the meat, known familiarly 
as K. C. meat in these parts. There is 
enough economic waste in the instances 
named to make it worth the while of any 
investor to turn it into dollars and cents. 
Each steer shipped from San Antonio to 
Fort Worth, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago loses on an average four dollars’ 
worth of flesh, something which is an abso- 
lute loss to everybody. 


ATTRACTIONS FoR Tourists AND INVEsTORs. 


For many years now San Antonio has 
been looked upon as a fine winter resort. 
The weather throughout the winter is the 
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best that could be found in the United 
States. There is no snow and very little ice 
and out-of-door life is possible on six days 
every week. The city has a very fine water 
supply system. Twenty-two artesian wells 
of a depth of 1,050 feet distribute water of 
rare purity. In all other departments of 
municipal life the city leads in Texas. San 
Antonio has one of the lowest mortality 
rates in the United States, the average rate 
being less than twelve per 1,000 inhabitants. 

It is doubtful whether there is another 
city in the Union which offers greater at- 
tractions to the tourist and investor. Next 
to St. Augustine, Florida, San Antonio is 
the oldest city north of the Rio Grande. 
Spanish-American civilization left its indeli- 
ble stamp upon it. In San Antonio and 
the close vicinity are found the remains of 
the oldest missions outside of Mexico and in 
Fort Sam Houston the city has an invaluable 


tourist asset, this being the second largest 
army post in the United States. 

All other features that add to the enjoy- 
ment and refinement of life are to be met 
there. One of the features of San Antonio 
is society with a charm all its own. While 
there are cities which may have a more cos- 
mopolitan population, there are none in 
which the sons and daughters of many lands 
have been blended to a finer degree. In San 
Antonio one meets the members of the Latin 
and Teutonic races not as immigrants, but 
as children of the soil, who, while preserving 
all their racial characteristics, are neverthe- 
less all that the American is claimed to be. 
As an educational center the city has few 
superiors for its size. In addition to an ex- 
cellent public school system, with thirty-one 
schools and a good high school, the city has 
nearly forty private educational institutions. 
Many of the latter are in great favor with 
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the better classes in Mexico—as a matter of 
fact, San Antonio is looked upon by Mexi- 
cans as the logical and best place where one 
can get an American education. 

During the last two years San Antonio 
has made greater strides than ever before. 
The value of building permits issued in 1909 
reached a total of $3,797,101, the city occu- 
pying then third position among all Ameri- 
can cities in building operations. This year 
the same figure or a higher one will be 
reached. Much of the city’s present pros- 
perity is due to the public spirit of its best 
residents and the good work they have done 
in bringing the name of San Antonio before 
the American public. In its Chamber of 
Commerce and Publicity League the city has 
two institutions the good services of which 
cannot be underestimated. Both of them 
are composed of men who recognize that a 


little work for the community means in the 
end a good investment for one’s self. San 
Antonio’s present condition and future out- 
look leave little to be desired. 


Tue Banks. 


As will be seen from the accompanying 
illustrations, San Antonio has a number of 
remarkably fine bank buildings. The banks 
of the city have been managed with due re- 
gard for safety and wise progress, and have 
been powerful factors in the development of 
industry and trade. An idea of the size and 
importance of these institutions may be had 
from the table given herewith. 


San Antonio as a ConventION City. 


In the Southwest, San Antonio is looked 
upon as the convention city par excellence. 
Throughout the year organizations of all 
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kinds hold their gatherings there; this prin- 
cipally because the city possesses peculiar 
ittractions for the convention delegate and 
visitor. There is the Alamo, immortalized 
by the massacre of 1836. The ruins of four 


missions speak of the days when the Span- 
iard’s fierce love of conquest was second only 
to his religious zeal. The ruins of block- 
houses bear ample testimony to the fact that 
the struggle between the early white settlers 


San Antonio, Texas, Banks and Their Condition.* 


Lockwood National Bank 

Frost National Bank 

Alamo National Bank 

San Antonio National Bank 
National Bank of Commerce 
City National Bank 

San Antonio Loan and Trust Co 
American Bank and Trust Co 
State Bank and Trust Co 


Ee oo cen cuenee aan amined pewnces ‘ 


D. Oppenheimer & Co 
F. Groos and Co 


*Statement of July 1, 1910. 
tEstimated. 


Capital. 


$500,000.00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 
300,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 


Assets. 


*$1,438,697.57 
4,245,029.41 
2,745,562.60 
3,751,778.40 
3,063,791.14 

743,714.22 
1,683,476.24 
452,957.14 
479,166.67 
+5,000,000.00 
+5,000,000.00 
72,000,000.00 
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Colonade, Menger Hotel 
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St. Anthony Hotel 


and the Indians was a very earnest affair, 
and in the acequias and old aqueducts, lead- 
ing from one mission garden to another, one 


St. Anthony Hotel Lobby 


beholds the first effort at civilizing of the 
true and stable kind. Besides these there are a 
thousand other reminders of Spanish-Ameri- 
can civilization. San Antonio has a Mexican 
quarter that differs nowise from those of 
Mexico; it has architecture that would be at 
home among the green hills of Granada, and 
people in whom flows intermingled in all 
possible degrees the blood of Castille, of 
Canary Islanders, of Aztecs and that of the 
Teutonic races. San Antonio manages to be 
a first-class American city with a popula- 
tion that is surprisingly un-Anglo-Saxon; it 
is Spanish to the same extent that New Or- 
leans is French, and with that city it shares 
the distinction of being Old World in senti- 
ment and yet thoroughly American in spirit 
and progressiveness. 

Modern San Antonio consists of the 
usual skyscraper, well-kept and well-lighted 
streets, trolley cars, automobiles, fine depart- 
ment stores, theaters, and the finest plazas 
anywhere. ‘These little parks are scattered 
all over the city, and their sub-tropical vege- 
tation is one of the things that fascinate the 
visitor to the city, especially in the winter 
time, when the greater part of the United 
States is snow-bound. Then there is Fort 
Sam Houston, Uncle Sam’s second largest 
garrison. This is a very complex military 
establishment, consisting of an infantry post, 
artillery post, cavalry post and department 
headquarters. Fort Sam Houston officers 
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are a big factor in the city’s social life, and 
there is hardly an affair to which their pres- 
ence does not lend brilliancy. To the an- 
nual horse show, and the carnival, the mili- 
tary element adds vim and dash that could 
not be dispensed with. 

Each year San Antonio takes care of a 


last word in hotel features ‘of that kind. 
The service of the hotel has become prover- 
bial in its excellence, although the establish- 
ment has been in operation not quite two 
years. The St. Anthony was a success from 
the day it opened its doors. With the first 
winter tourist season over the management 
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Gunter Hotel 


tremendous winter tourist and visitor traffic, 
especially since adequate hotel accommoda- 
tions are now easily procured. That San 
Antonio has the best hotels in the entire 
Southwest is a very conservative statement. 
One of them, the St. Anthony, has been 
claimed to eclipse anything its size in the 
South. This establishment is truly metro- 
politan in its character, though not wholly 
devoid of an atmosphere that speaks not 
alone of the South, but also of things Latin. 
The lobbies, loggias, Roman court and roof 
garden of the St. Anthony are said to be the 


decided to double the capacity of the hotel, 
and there have been times when even this 
proved inadequate. 

In the Menger Hotel, San Antonio has a 
hostelry which is typically Southern in every 
respect. For many decades the city’s only 
first-class hotel, it still maintains its posi- 
tion in the front. About a year ago the en- 
tire establishment underwent remodelling. 
The parlors, patios and winter garden are 
very attractive, and to the latter, used 
throughout the year as an open-air restau- 
rant, exclusive San Antonio journeys for its 





The Alamo, built in 1718 by Antonio de Valero. Mission of Franciscan Fathers 
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al fresco dinners and suppers. The Menger 
has succeeded admirably in blending to ad- 
vantage the modern with the old, being in 
fact a true Southern hotel with all the com- 
forts and refinements of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

The same is true of the Gunter Hotel, with 
this qualification: In it may be found a new 
type of Southern Hotel. Its builders es- 
sayed to construct a modern caravansary 
suited to the needs of the climate. San 
Antonio winter weather is a negligible fea- 
ture in hotel construction, for the reason 
that the temperature is never low enough to 
make the heating of so large an establish- 
ment a serious problem. What the designer 
of the Gunter wanted was an hotel that 
would be cool in the summer. That he suc- 
ceeded has been proven this year. The hotel 
has lobbies, dining-rooms, corridors and bed- 
rooms that are almost immense in propor- 
tion. It is doubtful whether any other hotel 
in the country has an apartment larger than 
the lobby of the Gunter. While much space 
had to be sacrificed in order that this might 
be accomplished, it has been found that it 


Cathedral 


was worth while. The dining-room of the 
hotel is laid out along the same lines. Hotel 
experts claim that the Gunter represents the 
type of hotel which must ultimately become 
that of all sub-tropical climates. Needless 
to say the service is on a par with the other 
features of the establishment. 

In addition to these, San Antonio has a 
number of smaller hotels which deserve men- 
tion. At the Hot Wells Hotcl, an estab- 
lishment located on the outskirts of the city, 
the visitor can get fine service and accom- 
modation and the finest anti-rheumatic and 
anti-gout baths to be had anywhere. Next 
in line is the Bexar Hotel, now undergoing 
complete renovation. In the Crockett, New 
Maverick, Angelus and Elite, San Antonio 
has hotels that suit the visitor who looks for 
good accommodations at low rates. During 
the last two years a number of modern 
apartment houses have gone up. Most of 
them compromise between the northern 
apartment idea and the desire for spacious- 
ness so much in evidence throughout the 
South and the West. 


Mission Concepcion, built 1723 
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San Jose Mission, built 1718 


Facts Asout San ANTONIO. 


Area, exclusive of suburbs (square miles) 36 
Population in 1900 53,321 
Population in 1910, estimated 115,000 
Tax rate per centum $1.42 


Assessed valuation $33,386,705 
Assessed valuation in 54,691,385 
Assessed valuation in 61,705,385 
Assessed valuation 73,715,000 


Number of banks 13 
Bank clearings in January, 1904 $22,257,274.73 
Bank clearings in January, 1910 45,386,746.10 


Real estate transfers in 1909 $14,217,394.41 
Value of building permits, 1908 $1,943,098 
Value of building permits, 1909 3,759,101 


Postoffice receipts in 1904 $141,176.64 
Postoffice receipts in 1909 243,880.53 


Bonded indebtedness $2,098,000 
Public libraries, volumes 20,000 
Area of parks and plazas (acres) 349 
Value of parks and plazas $1,090,920 
Value of public buildings » $1,780,000 
Public schools 39 
Private schools 45 
Value of both the above $4,100,000 
Number of pupils in both 15,681 
Churches 55 
Jobbing and retail trade (estimate) $36,842,837 
Steam railroads in operation 7 
Building and projected 3 
Manufacture in 1909 (estimate) $17,000.000 
Value of street railway system 672,890.12 
Value of Fort Sam Houston $3,800,000 
Expenditure at Fort Sam Houston, $2,831,000 





LATIN AMERICA 


PROSPEROUS SOUTH AMERICA 


MOST gratifying growth in commerce 
and steady progress in nearly every di- 
rection in South American republics is 
disclosed in a review of the conditions in 
hose countries just prepared by John Bar- 
rett, director of the International Bureau 
of American Republics. Practically every 
republic is spending large sums of money 
n development of various kinds, particu- 
larly in the building of a network of rail- 
roads. The notable commercial advance of 
‘he Argentine Republic in 1909 was largely 
due to increased railway and water trans- 
portation facilities. Railroad construction 
and agricultural development have effected 
1 transformation of the fertile prairies, or 
pampas, of the country into productive 
ields of cereals and grasses, and large 
areas of the more arid plains of the higher 
lands have been converted by means of irri- 
gation into rich pasturable tracts, unex- 
celled in any part of the world. 


Prosrerity IN ARGENTINA. 


The financial condition of Argentina in 
1909 was most satisfactory, the conversion 
fund of the nation having increased during 
that period to the extent of $30,000,000 gold. 
The foreign commerce of 1909 exceeded 
that of 1908 by $61,128,546, while the do- 
inestic commerce was greatly in excess of 
ihat of 1907 and 1908. The manufacturing 
industries showed considerable activity in 
1909, regardless of strikes and a general 
scarcity of labor. The railroad development 
was very great, two thousand miles of new 
lines having been completed and opened to 
traffic during the year. The revenues for 
the year were $120,791,694. The public debt 
on the first of the year was about $443,205,- 
832. This shows a slight decrease of debt 
in ten years, but by no means tells the full 
story of Argentina’s advance in credit. In 
1900 the total revenues of the republic were 
$64,000,000, in 1909 they were nearly $131,- 
000,000. In 1900 the debt was $447,000,000. 
It can thus be seen that the debt of 1900 
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was seven times as great as the annual reve- 
nue, while the debt of 1909 is only three and 
two-thirds times the revenue. A consider- 
able part of the debt is now represented by 
paying improvements, such as the State 
railways, Buenos Ayres port works and the 
Buenos Ayres water works. 

In the matter of commerce with Argen- 
tina, Great Britain has a commanding lead 
over all its rivals, shipping to the republic 
goods of a value much greater than those 
from both the United States and Germany. 
The United States remains third on the list, 
although its percentage of increase is great- 
er than that of either Great Britain or Ger- 
many. The railways in the republic have 
been remarkably profitable. At the close 
of 1909 there were in operation 15,849 miles 
of railway, representing a capitalization of 
$900,000,000. Receipts from operating the 
roads are estimated at $105,576,000 and ex- 
penses at $62,272,000, 


Bouivia STeapity ADVANCING. 


In Bolivia, the third largest of South 
American republics, steady advances were 
made, the most noticeable being the gain in 
foreign commerce of almost $2.000,000. The 
balance of trade was in favor of the repub- 
lic, as the exports far exceeded the imports, 
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and while the imports fell somewhat short 
of those of 1908, exports, on the other hand, 
for 1909 exceeded those for 1908 by $3,500,- 
000. In railroad construction noticeable 
progress has been made. The prospect of 
not only opening new regions throughout 
the Republic, but also of affording quicker 
access to the capital by newer and shorter 
lines approaches a most satisfactory settle- 
ment. The most noticeable financial fea- 
ture of the year was the disposition made 
of the loan negotiated at the close of 1908. 
The cash thus obtained was applied for im- 
mediate service of the internal debt and to 
help in the establishment of the gold stand- 
ard. As far as concerns agriculture, Bo- 
livia is still in a backward state. Notwith- 
standing the fertility of the plateaus and 
the marvellous richness of the eastern 
slopes the country is still so sparsely set- 
tled and so inaccessible that production 
barely keeps pace with consumption. The 
great staples of Bolivia—rubber and cacao— 
can be produced in far greater abundance 
than they are today, but what is chiefly 
needed is a larger industrial population. 
The debt of Bolivia is only a little more 
than $3,000,000, which, with the easy pay- 
ment already arranged for, will be wiped 
out in twenty-three and one-half years. In 
commerce the United States has displaced 
Germany in trade with Bolivia. Germany 
lost nearly half its trade, while the United 
States gained 33 per cent. 


Recorp YEAR For Brazit. 


Brazil, the largest of the South American 
republics, and 200,000 square miles larger 
than the United States, if we exclude 
Alaska, shows a remarkable increase of ex- 
ports for the year 1909, and the balance of 
trade, comparing this factor with that of 
imports, was the greatest that has ever oc- 
curred in the history of that country. In 
matters of finance the expenditures were 
greater than the revenues; but while the na- 
tional debt was increased during the year 
much of this increase is explained by the 
fact that the loan is simply an investment 
in the national improvements, such as in- 
creased dock facilities and new railroads. 
In the matter of imports the United States 
is third on the list, Germany being second 
and Great Britain first. 


Activity In CHILE. 


In most directions Chile enjoyed a pros- 
perous year in 1909 and has recovered from 
the disaster of the earthquake of 1906. Fi- 
nancially 1909 was not so prosperous a 
year as 1908. In 1908 there was a net reve- 
nue remaining in the treasury but at the 
close of 1909 there was an apparent deficit 
of $11,000,000, which the Minister of Finance, 
by a readjustment of items, reduced to a 
real deficit of $5,000,000. As all indications 
for 1910 are favorable there is every pros- 
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pect that much of this deficit will be over- 
come during the present year. The year 
was a good one agriculturally. More than 
the average crops were obtained and the 
prices advanced. Farm products were ex- 
ported to a greater extent than in any 
previous year. By the extensive plans of 
irrigation to which the Chilean Government 
has committed itself, large areas of agri- 
cultural land will be opened for develop- 
ment and even many tracts hitherto rela- 
tively sterile will be noticeably increased in 
their productiveness. In commercial rela- 
tions the year 1909 showed a small reduc- 
tion of both imports and exports as com- 
Imports from Germany 
decreased while those from the United 
States and Great Britain increased. The 
increase of railway mileage within the Re- 
public went on steadily and. immigration 
was more popular than ever before, due in 
a large measure to the effort of the govern- 
ment to offer material inducements for good 
workmen in both the shops and the fields. 
The deficit for the year was $11,658,860. A 
material decrease in this deficit is expected 
to be made this year, owing to the increased 
export of nitrate. The Government has done 
much to improve the sanitary conditions of 
the people during the year. Many new 
water supply and sewer systems have either 
been installed or are now being constructed, 
New hospitals have been provided, including 
one at Valparaiso expressly for tuberculosis 
patients, and careful attention has been 
given to the disease of bubonic plague. 


pared with 1908. 


CotomBtan Trape INCREASING. 


Exports from Colombia increased in 1909, 
which is taken as proof that agriculturally 
the country was prosperous because, al- 
though the land is extraordinarily rich in 
minerals, it still depends upon agriculture 
as its principal source of income. The im- 
ports fell below those of the preceding year. 
The most noticeable railroad achievement 
during the year was the establishment of 
both freight and passenger service between 
Girardot and Bogota. This is the success- 


ful culmination of a prolonged effort to 
overcome the isolation of the capital, which 
was reached up to this time only by a diffi- 
cult passage on mule back over the moun- 
tains. It brings Bogota several days nearer 
the rest of the world than heretofore. The 
Government is devoting itself energetically 
to the problem of maintaining its money on 
a normal basis and is meeting with consid- 
erable success. The value of Colombian for- 
eign trade for the year 1909 was $26,074,393 ; 
the imports were $10,561,047; the exports 
were $15,513,346, with a balance of trade in 
favor of the republic of $4,952,300. The fig- 
ures show a decrease in the foreign trade, 
as compared with 1908 of $2,438,243. Many 
measures are under consideration by the 
Government for the development of the nat- 
ural sources of wealth. For the purpose of 
aiding national enterprises modifications 
have been made in the customs tariff on ar- 
ticles for railway construction, mills, agri- 
culture, ete., all of which have been placed 
on the free list. United States capitalists 
are showing considerable interest in the ex- 
ploitation of rubber; in the operation of 
gold, silver, platinum and other mines; and 
in the development of the agricultural re- 
sources of the republic. 


Costa Rica Atso Prosrerovs. 


Costa Rica, the southernmost of Central 
American republics, made satisfactory finan- 
cial progreess during 1909. The national reve- 
nue exceeded that of 1908 and while the ex- 
penditures about balanced the receipts, they 
were less relatively than those of the pre- 
ceding year. A noticeable feature of the 
budget is that the amount spent on public 
schools is about equal to that for military 
and police. Agriculturally, an improvement 
was made over the preceding vear, and for- 
eign commerce made a net gain, the balance 
of trade being in favor of the republic. 
Railroad development went on_ steadily, 
branch lines being extended into the banana 
territory near Limon, but the expected 
completion of the National Pacific Railway 
was delayed. It is expected that this will 
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be accomplished this year. The United 


States was the leader in importing goods 
into Costa Rica, with Great Britain second 
and Germany third. 


Cvsa MAKING Progress. 


Industrially Cuba ranked high among the 
American republics during the year 1909. 
Good crops characterized the whole season, 
many miles of fine roads were opened 
throughout the island and private and pub- 
lic improvements of great importance were 
undertaken. The financial condition of the 
country is most satisfactory. The deficit 
which was reported at the beginning of 1909 
was reduced. The sum collected by the 
Government was practically the same as the 
estimates called for but the expenditures ac- 
tually fell below the authorized sum for the 
same period. Commerce for the fiscal year 
1908-9 showed a considerable increase over 
the preceding year, the balance of trade re- 
maining decidedly in favor of the Republic. 
Of the total imports the United States sup- 
plied practically 50 per cent., Great Britain, 
France, Spain and Germany following in the 
order named. The value of exports to the 
United States was above $100,000,000, al- 
most 96 per cent. of the total. 


Prosperity EveERYWHERE. 


The year 1909 marked an epoch in the 
history of the Dominican Republic. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the foreign com- 
merce of the Republic was $1,624,659 less 
than that of 1908 the country as a whole 
was prosperous, the decline in the volume 
and value of foreign trade having been 
largely due to the suspension of staple Do- 
minican products during the closing months 
of the year, inasmuch as shippers preferred 
to await the application of the new tariff 
which became operative Jan. 1, 1910, under 
which the export tax on cacao, hitherto the 
most important export product of the Re- 
public, was reduced fifty per cent. The rev- 
enue receipts for the year amounted to $4,- 
523,160, while the expenditures were $4,- 
532,322. 

In Ecuador it is realized more than ever 
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that reform in expenditure is necessary be- 
fore real progress can be made. It is shown, 
for instance, that in‘the estimates for 1909, 
fully 58 per cent. of the receipts were de- 
voted to special purposes, and it is proposed 
to bring about reform in this regard. The 
revenues amounted to $6,681,092, while the 
expenditures were $6,382,342. The imports 
amounted to $9,352,122 and the exports to 
$12,439,400. Great Britain leads in the mat- 
ter of imports, with the United States sec- 
ond and Germany third. 

In Guatemala the financial condition dur- 
ing 1909 was encouraging, although the ex- 
penditures exceeded the receipts by a con- 
siderable figure. The United States leads 
in the matter of imports, with Germany sec- 
ond and England third, 


MERGER OF MEXICAN RAIL- 
ROADS 


HE National Railways of Mexico has 
secured control of the Pap-American 
Railroad from ex-United States Am- 

bassador to Mexico, David E. Thompson, 
and his associates, and has also acquired 
from the Mexican Government the Vera 
Cruz and Isthmus Railroad. These two ad- 
ditions to the company’s lines mean an in- 
crease in mileage of something like 500 
miles. The exact nature of the transactions 
has not been made public, but it is under- 
stood that a statement will be issued shortly 
by the company. 

The Pan-American Railway was under- 
taken as a projection from Geronimo, Mexi- 
co, on the Tehuantepec National Railway 
for a distance of approximately 300 miles 
to the southeast and touching the Guatemala 
border. The road is not yet completed, but 
a considerable part of it is now in operation. 
Mr. Thompson left his post as Ambassador 
in the spring of 1909 and shortly after as- 
sumed the lead in the enterprise. 

The Mexican Government allows the road 
a subsidy of about $10,000 gold a mile. The 
authorized stock is $10,000,000, of which 
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$9,600,000 and also $3,600,000 general mort- 
gage bonds are owned by the Pan-American 
Company and deposited under its collateral 
trust six per cent. bonds. The rest of the 
general mortgage bonds to the amount of 
$2,400,000 are reserved to retire the out- 
standing first mortgage bonds. 

The Vera Cruz and Isthmus Railroad was 
formerly known as the Vera Cruz and 
Pacific Railroad Company and has been con- 
trolled for many years by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. It runs from Corboda, on the 
Mexican Railway, to Santa Lucretia, about 
200 miles, where it connects with the Te- 
huantepec National Railway, also owned by 
the government, and from which point it 
connects with Salina Cruz, 144 miles away, 
on the Pacific. All of the $1,000,000 stock 
of the Vera Cruz and Isthmus Railroad was 
owned by the Mexican Government, which 
guarantees its bonds by indorsement. 

One of the most significant facts about 
the acquisition of these two railroads is that 
the system will now have an outlet into 
Guatemala. But it does not mean that these 
lines comprise all the railroads in Mexico. 
The Southern Pacific has a nearly completed 
line on the Pacific coast. There is also the 
Mexican Northwestern Railway, in which Dr. 
F. S. Pearson is the controlling figure, be- 
sides the Kansas City, Mexico and Orient 
Railway, with A. E. Stilwell and his asso- 
ciates behind it. There is also the old Mexi- 
can Railway, the longest established of all, 
which is owned by English capital, and the 
lines of which run from Mexico City to Vera 
Cruz. 

From time to time there have been re- 
ports that this last named road would be 
absorbed by the National Railways, but 
there appeared to be little need for this, in- 
asmuch as the National Railways runs the 
Interoceanic Railway, which covers the same 
territory. 

But with these two new additions the lines 
of the National Railways are cobwebbed 
pretty thoroughly over the map of Mexico. 
Their three entrance points at the north are 
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El Paso, Laredo and Eagle Pass. The main 
strands of the system converge at Mexico 
City, but there are notable offshoots to Du- 
rango, Matamoros, Tampico, Guadalajara, 
Vera Cruz, and now to the Pacific at Man- 
zanillo and Salina Cruz. 

Included in this system are the Mexican 
International Railroad, which was recently 
taken into the National Railways, and the 
National Tehauntepec Railway, owned by 
the government, but not a corporate part of 
the National Railways. , 


MEXICO’S PROSPERITY CONVINC- 
INGLY TOLD BY BANKING 
STATUS 


HIS month’s thousands of visitors to 
Mexico, says the “Mexico Daily Rec- 
ord” of September 5, if they be inter- 

ested in the material welfare and progress 
of the country, will be enabled to form ac- 
curate estimates of conditions by casual in- 
vestigation into the banking status. Not 
many other countries, even of greater popu- 
lations, are upon a firmer footing, as the 
idly or busily curious may learn, if they 
take time to read as they run. 

Banking prosperity in Mexico is evidenced 
by the opening of a number of new parent 
and branch institutions in the capital and 
outside cities, increase of capitalization and 
scope in several instances and building of 
new homes for divers banks of the republic. 
These developments more than offset the 
failure of two banks in Mexico City this 
year, one of which bids fair to pay its 
creditors in full, and the withdrawal of one 
firm from business. 

Prominent financiers of Mexico City have 
organized the Mexican Banking Co., which 
has launched a regular banking business in 
all departments, except that it will authorize 
no issues of bank mills. The head officers 
are prominently identified with the thriving 
bank of Durango. 








BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 


MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 


A Corporation 


OFFICIAL DEPOSITORY FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE OF 
NUEVO LEON 


Capital Resources, $2,500,000.00 


Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 


Reserves, $232,869.49 


Cashier, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL 


Accountant, MR. EMETERIO VELARDE 
Buys and sells domestic and foreign drafts. Issues letters of credit. Takes charge of any celec- 


tiens entrusted to it on a moderate rate for commission and remittance. 


Buys and 


salls for account of others, government, municipal, banking, and mining stocks and bonds. 
Principal Correspondents—National Park Bank, New York City; Banco Hispano Americane, 


Madrid, Spain; 
Fuliale der Deutschen Bank, Hamburg, Germany. 


Credit Lyonnaise, Paris, France; Credit Lyonnaise, London, Pngland; Hamburger 





MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd, 


Avenida San Francisco No. 12 


CITY OF 
Capital, $500,000.00 


MEXICO 
Surplus, $100,000.00 


Members of the American Bankers’ Association 


GEO. J. McCARTY, President 
H. C. HEAD, Cashier 


A General Banking Business Transacted 
Telegraphic Transfers 


Unsurpassed collection facilities. 
ers, Merchants and Individuals solicited. 


K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., Vice-Pres. & Mgr. 
SHUR WELCH, Assistant Cashier. 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence solicited. Accounts of Banks, Bank- 








The Canadian Bank of Commerce, fifth 
strongest fiduciary institution in the world, 
opened its doors for business in Mexico City 
on August 22. Founding of the Mexico 
City branch is the direct result of the de- 
mand of extensive and sane investors for 
better facilities for the placing of their 
capital in Mexican ventures. J. P. Bell, 
late of Montreal, is manager, and his assist- 
ant is D. Muirhead, from the same city. 
Most of the office force is made up of ca- 
pable young men of this capital, versed both 
in Spanish and English. 

J. F. Brittingham is president and Mauro 
del Pena is manager of the newly organized 
Investment and Discount Company, Limited, 
which has begun a regular banking business 
in the city of Torreon with a paid up capital 
of $500,000. It will cater chiefly to foreign 
interests in the Laguna domain of which 
Torreon is the commercial center, many of 
its heavier stockholders being identified with 
the Bank of Leguna, which has confined its 
operations in domestic business. 

Capitalists conspicuous in the affairs of 
the Bank of Sonora have completed ar- 
rangements for the establishment of a mort- 
gage bank in Hermosillo, with a capital of 
$2,000,009. The institution will open on the 
first day of 1911. Among its prime objects 
will be the encouragement of agricultural 
exploitation in the States of Sonora and 
Sinaloa. In the beginning agencies will be 
established at various points in the Yaqui, 
Mavo and Fuerte River valleys. 

Contracts have been awarded for the 
construction of a new home for the Bank of 
London and Mexico in Mexico City, the 
structure of steel frame and stone to be one 
of the finest bank buildings in the capital. 
Excavations extend fifteen feet below the 
street level and the edifice will be four 
stories high. It will be completed within 
eighteen months. 

The private banking house of Hugo 
Scherer will soon withdraw from business in 
Mexico City, the extra-judicial liquidation 
of the firm’s affairs having been assigned to 
R. V. Busto and Alfred de Chapeaurouge. 
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All liabilities will be settled in full, the 
withdrawal being only in accordance with 
the will of the founder, who died at Frank- 
furt-am-Main four months ago. Hugo 
Scherer came to Mexico in 1881 as chief ac- 
countant of the National Bank of Mexico 
and remained with that government institu- 
tion until 1886, when he established the 
Scherer bank, which developed into one of 
the wealthiest institutions in Mexico. 

Bankers of Mexico complain of a remark- 
able shortage of subsidiary coin at this time, 
claiming that appeals to the monetary com- 
mission have not availed to relieve the situ- 
ation. The famine of chicken feed is attrib- 
uted to the enormous increase in the volume 
of business. Some of the private banks are 
paying fancy premiums to collectors of frac- 
tional currency. 

The National pawnshop is classed in Mex- 
ico almost upon a par with the banks, trans- 
acting a similar business and_ handling 
money in almost equal volume. In July of 
this year operations of this government in- 
stitution, founded primarily for the bene- 
fit of the poor, totaled $1,001,128.22, Mexican 
silver, equivalent to $500,564.11 in United 
States currency. The shop made loans on 
39,160 pledged articles, valued at $497,234.50, 
silver, and there were 35,132 articles re- 
deemed, worth $433,335. The pawnshop sold 
5,103 articles for $120,612.72. Stock now on 
hand is of an estimated value of $2,856,- 
716.95, 


ARGENTINA 
AN 
into business conditions in that coun- 
rience and his observations in connection 
gentina’s celebration of its hundredth birth- 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 
American business man who is in 
Argentina for the purpose of looking 

try has been kind enough to send the “New 

York Sun” a brief summary of his expe- 

with the commercial phases of the Interna- 

tional Exposition which is a part of Ar- 
day. His. comment is illuminating and 
suggestive, and there is every reason to re- 
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gard it as accurate and trustworthy. The 


article reads in part as follows: 


The reason for the delay in turning over 
the American exhibition building was the 
necessity for its enlargement when the 
American Congress made an appropriation 
which enabled the Government to be offi- 
cially represented. The appropriation was 
not made until last February. We have a 
huge exposition palace with 60,000 square 
feet of floor space, and every inch of it is 
filled. 

Most American concerns are represented 
in Argentina by European houses as agents, 
and I learn from a most _ trustworthy 
source that these houses have an agree- 
ment or understanding by which the sale of 
American merchandise is limited. My at- 
tention was called to a particular cise, that 
of an American concern formerly repre- 
sented here by a British firm. Under that 
arrangement sales averaged about $30,000 a 
year. Disgusted with so small a_ business 
in a field in which the Americans believed 
they should do a large and profitable trade, 
they established an independent agency 
with one of their own people in charge of 
it. Their sales already amount to nearly 
$1,000,000 a year. 

I am told that when the exposition was 
being planned a little over a year ago, a 
number of the prominent foreign houses 
here agreed upon a general boycott of tho 
exposition, alleging that they could not 
afford to take part in it. The truth is that 
they wanted the plans for the exposition to 
fail because they are afraid of an invasion 
of this market by American manufac- 
turers. If there is any way to get fast 


ships between this port and New York, we - 


ean get a lot of this trade. A few days 
ago one of my friends went to several big 
stores here and asked for different articles. 
When he was told they did not have them, 
he said: ‘‘Can you send to the United States 
for them if I give you an order?” In every 
case the reply was, ‘‘Why, that would take 
too long; let us send to Europe for them.” 
We could get a great deal of this order 
business if there were fast regular steam- 
ship service. Ordinarily an order sent from 
here by mail to the United States would not 
produce the goods in much less than ninety 
days. You can send orders to Europe by 
steamships every few days, and some of 
the vessels make the run in fifteen days. 
England would lose out here very rapidly 
if it were not for her large financial in- 
vestments. English railroads have in many 
cases their purchasing offices in England. 
Germany is pushing very hard in this mar- 
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ket. There is a German commercial repre- 
sentative stationed here at a big salary, as 
salaries go. He is independent of both the 
legation and the consulate. He is at work 
all the time, and does not merely spend a 
few weeks in the place writing superficial 
reports. 


GENERAL NOTES 


—Porto Ricd is one of Uncle Sam's best 
customers, according to Governmental sta- 
tistical experts. Last year goods shipped 
into the island from this country aggregated 
about $28,000,000. Porto Rico purchased 
as much from the United States as Bolivia, 
Colombia, Costa Rica and the Dominican 
Republic combined, and eclipsed Brazil as 
a buyer of American goods. The present 
year is declared to be the most prosperous 
the island has ever known. The indications 
are that the total trade next year will reach 
$85,000,000 because of the increased acreage 
of tobacco, sugar cane and fruits. 


—Waiting only for minor details to be 
decided upon in their plans, two large 
banks of Mexico City will have handsome 
buildings under construction within the 
next few weeks. One of these is the new 
home of the Banco de Londres y Mexico 
to be constructed at the corner of Coliseo 
and Avenida, 16 de Septiembre, adjoining 
the principal theatre. The contract for a 
reinforced steel and concrete foundation 
and basement has been let to the construc- 
tion department of the Compania Bancario 
de Bienes Raices, and that company has 
nearly completed the excavations necessary. 
While the probable cost of this building 
will not be diviulged by the bank com- 
pany at present on the ground that various 
changes are yet to be made in the plans, 
it is understood that it will be one of the 
handsomest private structures in Mexico 
City, will have four or five stories above 
the basement and will be of steel, con- 
crete and handsomely finished stone. 

The Banco Germanico de la America del 
Sur, now at No. 7 Calle de Capuchinas, 
will begin construction work during the 
month of October on a four-story steel and 
stone bank building at No. 3 Calle Cadena. 
This building will adjoin the Banco de 
Comercio y Industry at number 5 the same 
street, a handsome steel and stone building 


Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 


AVENIDA SAN FRANCISCO No. 14 
Capital and Surplus $1,000,000 


COLLECTIONS AND ALL BANKING MATTERS GIVEN PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
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of the same type just completed. The plans 
for the latter structure have been for- 
warded to the home office at Berlin and the 
work will not be begun until they are re- 
turned. 


—Consul Isaac A. Manning, of Laguayra, 
furnishes the following abstract of bank 
balances of the three principal banking in- 
stitutions of Venezuela at the end of Au- 
gust, 1909, compared with August, 1908, as 
published, under date of May 15, 1910, by 
the Director of Statistics (bolivar=$0.193) : 


Bank of Venezuela. 
1909. 1908. 
Bolivars.—-— 
463,656 343,307 
1,200,000 1,200,000 
1,977,300 1,907,310 
5,171,030 4,811,841 
iaiack aaa 2,365,921 1,572,380 


Guarantee fund 
Reserve fund 
Circulation 
Cash on hand 
Gold on hand 


Bank of Caracas. 


1909. 1908. 
Bolivars.—-— 
375,000 
597,483 
788,340 
595,597 
118,845 


375,000 
624,088 
762,240 


Guarantee fund 
Reserve fund 
Circulation 
Cash on hand 
Gold on hand 


Bank of Maracaibo. 

1909. 1908. 
Bolivars.—-— 
12,650 9,750 
125,000 125,000 
820,6,0 1,606,330 
793,570 1,149,591 
484,487 


Guarantee fund 
Reserve fund 
Circulation 


The report of the Banco de Maracaibo 
for February, 1910, shows that institution 
had 107,613 bolivars on deposit subject to 
check, 595,720 bolivars in loans and 546,114 
bolivars in current accounts. 


——-For July 31 the Banco Minero of Chi- 
huahua, Mexico, reports total resources of 
$25,167,606, loans of $18,871,122, a surplus 
fund of $1,475,193 and deposits of $14,578,- 
197. Juan A. Creel is general manager and 
E. C. Cuilty is cashier. 


—At the close of business August 31 the 
Banco Mercantil de Monterey, Monterey 
N. Leon, Mexico, reported total resources 
of $14,414,724, a reserve fund of $251,239 
and deposits of $1,988,245. 


—The Deutsch-Sudamericanische Bank 
(Berlin) which has a branch in Mexico City, 
announces that it will open a branch bank 


at Torreon September 1. The bank will 
be under the charge of Hugo Hahn as act- 
ing director and Max Moldenhauer as 
apoderado. The announcement has also 
been made that Theodor Crastens has been 
made apoderado of the branch in Mexico 
City. The Deutsch-Sudamericanische bank 
has establishments other than those men- 
tioned avove at Hamburg, Buenos Aires 
and Valparaiso. In recent years Torreon 
has become an important banking center, 
and the addition of a branch of such a 
powerful banking concern will add much to 
the financial facilities of that growing city. 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 
PRODUCES A SPLENDID 
MUSICAL COMEDY 


HE Los Angeles Chapter of the Ameri- 

can Institute of Banking gave its an- 

nual show September 26 to October 1, at 
the Auditorium, the largest theater in the 
city. It was the most pretentious affair 
ever attempted by the chapter. A new 
musical comedy, “The Maid of Manalay,” 
by Harry Girard, of Los Angeles, and Jo- 
seph Bletheu, manager and part owner of 
the Seattle Times, was presented to crowded 
houses. These men also collaborated in the 


production of “The Alaskan,” a successful 


musical comedy. Mr. Girard is an hon- 
orary member of the Los Angeles chapter 
and had personal direction of the entire 
show. He directed last year’s musical 
comedy, “When the Gringo Came,” in which 
the bank boys scored a big hit. 

This year’s musical comedy was Hawaiian 
in character, and book, lyrics and music 
were up to the highest notch. One hun- 
dred of the institute members and _ sixty 
local girls participated in the chorus and 
the caste included the following singers: 
Agnes Cain-Brown-Girard, Miss Vida Ra- 
mon, Miss Hazel Runge, Miss Helen Sul- 
livan, Miss Alma Murphy, Miss Edith Sal- 
yer, Miss Sherry Reeves, Miss Aline Ran- 
dolph, Miss Jesslyn Van Trump and T. J. 
Flinn, C. F. Seidel, Carroll Johnson, Ray 
Padrick, W. R. Ream, Jr., Edward Phil- 
brook, J. B. Sherry Reeves and Henry 
Balfour. 

The following members of the chapter 
comprised the business committees: Busi- 
ness managers, George S. Greene and War- 
ren Smith; advertising, E. H. C. Hurst, F. 
A. Ruenitz, E. W. Gale, Jr.; printing, Car- 
roll Johnson, W. M. Kreim, H. Albert 
deWitt; finance, G. S. Greene, W. H. Lutz, 
Leo S. Chandler; program, W. S. Smith, 
J. C. Moodie, H. E. Allen, George Carlisle, 
R. T. Van Cleave; social, Leo S. Chandler, 
Don W. Carlton; tickets, W. G. Mohr. 





PHOTOS BY HEMENWAY, MEMBER LOS ANGELES A. |. B. 


PARTICIPANTS IN “ THE MAID OF MANALAY” GIVEN BY LOS ANGELES 
CHAPTER AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 
HARRY GIRARD RAY PADRICK 
Composer and Director of the Play As ‘“‘Admiral Att” 
AGNES CAIN-BROWN-GIRARD 
Prima Donna as “The Princess Louise” 
MISS JESSLYN VAN TRUMP MISS HAZEL RUNGE 
As “This” Soprano, as “The Widow Tarbox” 
T. F. FLINN CARROLL JOHNSON 
Comedian, as “Timothy Haulas” As “ Reddy the Bartender” 
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THE WAREHOUSE PROBLEM IN NEW YORK 


HANDLING AND RESHIPMENT OF MERCHANDISE NOT DESTINED 
FOR IMMEDIATE CONSUMPTION 


EW YORK is undeniably the largest 
and busiest port in America for the 
receipt, storage, transhipment and 

distribution of goods. The shipping, com- 


mercial, banking and industrial interests of 
the world appreciate that this is so. 
Large sums of money have been expended 
by the Government, appropriations have 
been made by the State of New York and 
the City of New York, and the railroads 


pletion of the Erie Barge Canal and the 
Panama Canal. 

Recognizing the advantages thus afforded, 
the large manufacturing interests of the 
country have sought sites for industrial 
plants within what is termed “The Metro- 
politan District” of New York. 

Believing that the demands of the ship- 
ping interests can best be protected and ad- 
vanced by municipal control of the piers 


General View American Dock Stores and Terminal 


having harbor terminals have co-operated 
in the endeavor to meet the increasing de- 
mands of commerce by improving the dock- 
ing facilities of New York harbor. 

The receipt and shipment of goods from 
and to European, Asiatic, African, Aus- 
tralian, South and Central American ports 
has had to be provided for, and there must 
also be proper shipping, storage and dis- 
tributing accommodations for the immense 
American coastwise, river and canal traffic, 
which will naturally increase with the com- 
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and docks, the City of New York. has 
adopted the policy of gradually acquiring 
and managing the water-fronts of Manhat- 
tan Island. 

As a result, nearly all the water-fronts 
of Manhattan Island, along the East and 
North River, have been acquired by the 
City, leaving only a very few properties of 
this kind in private hands. 

Apvance 1N Water-Front VALves. 


An examination of the map of the port 
will displose the fact that the water-fronts 
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Pier 3. One of the Modern Improved Docks for Ocean Freighters 


along the New Jersey shore have been ab- 
sorbed almost entirely by the railroad in- 
terest for terminals, there being, with very 
few exceptions, no water-fronts’ available. 
Bearing on the values of water-fronts in 
New York harbor, it is stated that the 


municipal authorities of the City of New 


York recently paid for a pier on the North 
River, about 700 feet long, a sum equal 
to $4,000 per front foot on the bulkhead 
line. Also the City of New York further 
paid for the acquiring of land under water 
between 28th and 39th streets, Brooklyn, 
a sum equal to $1.10 per square foot, while 
water-fronts with very little upland at- 
tached on the New Jersey shore near Fort 


Lee ferry, opposite 125th street, New York 
City, sell at about $1,500 per foot on the 
bulkhead line. 

Property of a similar character between 
Long Island City opposite Hellgate and 
beyond the lighterage limits of the port, 
where the pierhead tine runs very close to 
the upland and where very short piers only 


are thus available, sells for $750 to $1,000 
per foot. 


GrowTH OF THE WareEnHOUsE SysTEM. 


Another feature entitled to the serious 
consideration of those interested in this 
subject of adequate dock facilities is the 
fact that owing to the absence of storage 
warehouses directly on the water-fronts of 
Manhattan, all goods arriving at Man- 
hattan piers must either be carted away 
within a stipulated time or transported by 
barges or lighters to storage warehouses. 

To meet the requirements of these con- 
ditions and care for the receipt, storage 
and reshipment of cargoes not destined 
for immediate consumption in Manhattan, 
great systems of storage warehouses, for 
the accommodation of the commerce of 
the port, has been established, in the 
Boroughs of Richmond and Brooklyn, with- 
in the “Free lighterage limits,” of the port 
of New York—that is, the limit within 
which goods arriving or departing by rail- 
roads are delivered or called for at the 
same rate of freight as goods consigned 
to or from Manhattan Island. 

As far back as 1875 the American Dock 
Terminal, (then operating as an exclusive 
cotton storage depot) located its ware- 
houses at Tomkinsville, Staten Island, Rich- 
mond County, and for twenty-five years 
handled an enormous percentage of the cot- 
ton shipments consigned to the port of New 
York. 

The conditions then began to change and 
the demand for accommodations of general 
merchandise cargoes increased to such an 
extent that it became necessary to extend 
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Lighter Traffic in One of the Slips 


the piers and construct additional ware- 
houses. 

The property, consisting of thirty and one- 
half acres, includes the water rights, or the 
land under water, and these riparian rights 
were purchased prior to the time when re- 
strictions were placed on the present grants. 

With its direct rail connection via the 
double track steam railway (Staten Island 
Rapid Transit Railway) to the trunk lines 
embracing the B. & O., Pennsylvania, Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, Lehigh Valley, 
Philadelphia & Reading and D., L. & W., 
the American Dock and Trust Company 


Fibre Store 


Shauna, 
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Water Tank to Feed Automatic Sprinklers 
in the Stores 


offers facilities to 


unequalled 
by any other dock and warehouse termi- 
nal in Greater New York, as it is the only 
one having all-rail connections independent 
of float systems, where also the advantages 
of receipt by water and the storage and 
transhipment by rail are combined. 


shippers 
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General Merchandise Cargo 


The municipal ferry terminals (twenty 
minutes from New York) adjoin the Ameri- 
can Dock and Terminal Company property 
on Stated Island, providing excellent truck- 
ing service, which is maintained under a 
separate department. 

Another great advantage which the loca- 
tion of the American Dock Terminal offers 
is its frontage on the deep waters of the 
Bay of New York and its entire freedom 
from ice during the winter, due to the 
tides in the Kill von Kull and the prevail- 
ing west winds. 

The piers, with an area of 230,000 square 
feet, the warehouses with an area of 250,000 
square feet of storage space, power plants 
and standard-guage railroad tracks direct 
to ship side, afford everything that could 


be desired in the way of a terminal proper- 
ty. In addition there are .78,000 square 
feet of storage space under construction. 

It is of interest to note that there is a 
depth of forty feet on the pier head line, 
permitting the new deep-draught vessels 
proper facilities for handling their cargoes. 


MAGNItTubeE oF THE Business Carriep On. 


Some of the company’s piers are leased 
to importing firms, for example, practically 
all the nitrate imported into the port of 
New York is handled by consignee at this 
terminal. Probably half the cargoes ar- 
riving direct from China are also discharged 
at these docks. With their great variety 
of merchandise they make an_ interesting 
study in themselves. At times 2 single cargo 


In the Cotton Yard 
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Handling Cotton by Trainload 


will be valued at $1,000,000 including every 
conceivable article produced by the Chinese, 
Also it 


Japanese, Koreans and Malayans. 
is estimated that fifty per cent. of the tea 
cargoes imported direct by steamers from 
China, India and Ceylon via the Suez Canal, 
as well as half the hemp shipments from 
Manila, have been discharged at the Ameri- 


can Docks during the past few years. Two 
cargoes alone had more than 80,000 pack- 
ages of tea and one hemp cargo totaled 
28,000 bales, said to be the largest on record 
here. In addition to these consignments 


Tea Store 


by water, the company receives daily rail 
shipments direct from the South and West 
without breaking bulk, and thousands of 
bales of cotton by lighter. 


LESSENING THE Cost OF TRANSPORTATION. 


To either importer or exporter, manufac- 
turer or merchant, next to cost of produc- 
tion, the cost of transportation is the main 
factor, with insurance expense as a close 
second. Therefore, terminal stores which 
offer these facilities at minimum charges 
naturally are in great demand. 


Sugar Store 





THE WAREHOUSE PROBLEM IN NEW YORK 


Steamer “ Trafalgar ’’, Discharging the Largest Cargo of Manila Hemp received in the 
Port of New York (28,000 Bales) 


With this in mind the American Docks 
installed, at an expense of about $125,000, 
a complete fire-sprinkler system, with au- 
tomatic electric alarms and a water-tank of 
enormous pressure, operated both day and 
night by the company’s independent plant. 
In addition to this, the City Fire Boat is 


stationed less than one-quarter of a mile 
distant. 

The requirements of a large shipping ter- 
minal are so constantly changing that the 


enterprise is a very interesting one. The 
bulk of the cargoes come by steam instead 
of sail, as in years gone by. The money 


now invested in steamships is so consider- 
ably more that the owner carnot afford to 
allow them to remain at their docks for in- 
definite periods, unemployed. On account 
of steam power being used, the arrival and 
departure of ships can be depended upon, 
and warehouse terminal business, therefore, 
assumes entirely different conditions from 
those existing in past years. 

‘Brains and money must work together to 
devise the best that can be had in the way 
of new inventions, especially in the elec- 
trical field, to reduce expenses and install 
economies. The proposed double-deck pier, 


Nitrate of Soda Cargo in One Section of Pier Shed 
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Electric Tiering Machine for Handling Merchandise in Store 


with the electric hoists and cranes, over- 
head tracks, etc., not uncommon abroad, 
greatly facilitate this terminal and ware- 
house business. 

New York city must not forget that 
other ports along our coast line are steadily 
demanding larger recognition, on account 
of their geographical position. Baltimore, 


for example, has made remarkable strides 
in this direction—Norfolk, Savannah and 
Jacksonville, with the Gulf ports, also as- 


suming great importance. Business is so 
exacting that any small facility denied 
shippers at New York, increases the op- 
portunities of these other ports to assert 
themselves. 





SAFE DEPOSIT 


MANAGEMENT OF A SAFE DEPOSIT DEPART- 
MENT 


(Contributed) 


ALVESTON’S tidal wave, Baltimore’s 
big fire and San Francisco’s earth- 
quake served to teach Americans 

some useful lessons—especially how to cope 
with disasters, instability and insecurity. 

While the safe deposit idea originated 
many years ago, for fully a generation it 
was confined to the financial centres. To-day 
the demand is such and the growth of the 
business so universal, that practically every 
community large enough to support a bank 
has security vaults adapted to the use of 
customers. 

As Baltimore is one of the best and most 
active bond towns in the country, the safe 
deposit box is, logically, a popular feature 
of many of its banks and trust companies. 
Both as an investment and business pro- 
ducer it appears to be justified by the 
constantly increasing patronage among all 
classes. 

After a study of the local systems as 
well as those which prevail in other cities— 
Washington for example—with its transi- 
tory population, the following plan, adopted 
by an old and conservative Baltimore bank 
a few years ago, might contribute a bit 
to the fund of experience in this interesting 
and important field of trust and _ responsi- 
bility. 

Tue BooxKEeEpPinc. 


This consists of a handy little register in 
which is jotted down the exact time of ar- 
rival and departure of every customer, vis- 
itor and workman who is not regularly em- 
ployed about the building. Then there is 
a formal gate book into which the entries 
on the register, as they relate to customers, 
are posted. The gate book is well bound, 
of fine record paper and indexed. It is so 
spaced as to admit of two accounts to the 
page, while the columns for the year, month, 
date and hour extend across the double 
page, thus giving room for a great many 
entries on a single line. Next is the cash 
book, and aé_ vault book, which con- 
tains the numbers of the boxes, their di- 
mensions, prices and the names of renters. 
A chart is also kept at the gate, which 
shows at a glance the name of each cus- 
tomer and the number of his box. These 
are supplemented by the card-index system, 
which includes the contract and the ledger; 
into the latter are posted the entries made 
in the cash book. 


Tue Contract. 


Naturally, this is vitally important in 
the event of any litigation involving the 
institution. It is printed in several forms, 
and adapted to individuals, joint tenants, 
attorneys in fact and law, and corporations. 
It can also be specified that two or more 
persons shall be present when access is 
given, which is customary in fiduciary trans- 
actions. The joint tenancy, from experi- 
ence, is the best and most convenient form. 
It not only simplifies the clerical work, but 
in the event of the death of *the customer, 
the survivor, who has control, is facilitated 
in submitting the estate to the court. 
Whereas, if a deputy or attorney is ap- 
pointed, the power, by the death of the 
principal, is ipso facto void, which necessi- 
tates certified authority from the court be- 
fore access can be given to the proper per- 
son. 

The contract card on its face cites the 
name and pedigree of the tenant, residence, 
occupation, the date, number and rental of 


the box, with space for special memoranda 


in the way of instructions, identification, 
etc. On the reverse side are forms for the 
contract and surrender. This card is in- 
dexed numerically by the box number, while 
each card of the ledger, which is in a separ- 
ate file, is tabbed with the month in which 
the account was opened, thus revealing in 
quick, clear order each expiration and 
greatly aiding the clerk when he makes out 
his bills each month for the ensuing year in 
advance. 
Lock ano Key. 


The dual lock is employed in this partic- 
ular system, with a master key which re- 
quires the codperation of the customer’s 
key to gain admission. In other words, 
we have charge of the renter’s valuables, 
but not control. The key rack is kept 
in the vault proper in a special safe under 
“a combination” lock, and it is arranged ac- 
cording to the number, size and price of each 
box, thus corresponding to the vault book. 
The number on the key given the renter 
does not correspond with the actual number 
of the box. It is fictitious, which is a pro- 
tection in case of mistaken identity, imper- 
sonation or a falsified order. An inviolable 
rule is to refuse admission to any one not 
a party to the contract, except on written 
order. Where a customer opens an account 
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the actual number of his box appears on 
the receipt for rent. This receipt is an- 
other important form on which is printed 
the rules and regulations of the institution, 
with which he agrees to comply in his origi- 
nal contract. These rules set forth the busi- 
ness hours and stipulate that the loss of a 
key and change of residence must be 
promptly reported and that under no con- 
sideration must the box be left unlocked 
so as to give any other party access, even 
for a moment, out of the presence of the 
renter; otherwise the system would be de- 
stroved. ‘The manager has a code by which 
he can, in a jiffy, recognize the actual num- 
ber of the box in the fictitious number on 
the key. In this way the customer is not 
taxed with the memory of his number and 
a safeguard is imparted to the system, which 
only extraordinary acumen could penetrate. 


Orner PRECAUTIONS. 


Where two or more persons must be 
present; when a box has been made subject 
to an order of abeyance by the court; when 
a special box has been reserved; when it 
is understood that not even a written or- 
der shall be honored—in all such cases, a 
little “danger signal” or warning is affixed 
to the box to put the attendant on his 
guard, 


Written Orpers anno Court Papers. 


Every written order, letter, court certii- 
cate or other memoranda emanating from 
the tenant or his representative, or which 
in any way has a bearing on the transac- 
tion is carefully preserved and those of 
importance are filed in the safe deposit 
vault. The inner or “day door” leading to 
the vault is invariably kept under lock, 
which has a bell, that automatically rings 
each time the door is opened and closed. 
At the extreme end of the vault is a mirror, 
which reflects every move made by customer 
and clerk while locking and unlocking a box. 


Tue Coupon Boorn. 


An old head in the business who built 
up the safe deposit and storage department 
of a large institution in another city gave 
the writer the benefit of his experience. 
In dealing with a floating population, he 
pointed out the necessity of unremitting 
vigilance. Then, old age, absent-mindedness, 
carelessness, haste, deception, even ignor- 
ance, must be guarded against. For these 
reasons the booth is one of the most im- 
portant features in the whole scheme. 

We have taken the precaution to number 
each booth. The customer is at liberty to 
enter any one that is vacant. The attend- 
ant, meantime, notices the one selected and 
writes it opposite the name in the little 
register. As soon as he leaves, the booth 
and waste-basket are searched. In_ this 
way if any valuable is dropped, thrown 


away or left by mistake, the rightful owner 
can be located. 


ENVIRON MENT. 


Natural light, plenty of space, no dust, 
perfect ventilation and quiet, with vault 
and working quarters on a level with the 
street, characterize the safe deposit de- 
partment which is the subject of this arti- 
cle—all of which was carefully thought out. 
And these are really essentials where infirm 
people, those advanced in years and women 
are catered to. ° 


Tue Vac_t AnD EqQuipMENT. 


It may interest the reader to know that 
this vault is encased in an armor of fifty 
tons of steel—the same metal employed 
as the basis of that which goes into 
the plates on the new warships. It is 
built in a 2% foot brick compartment 
clear of the building, and the building is 
fireproof. The vault is entered through a 
ten-ton circular door, equipped with a 
three-clock time lock, which may be set as 
many as seventy-two hours ahead in the 
event of Sundays and legal holidays falling 
together. The door of the vault is covered 
with a frame door, and around all is a sys- 
tem of protection which sounds an alarm 
the instant any part of the building is at- 
tacked by man or the elements—which will 
bring a messenger within two minutes. This 
outside agency of protection is further for- 
tified by the vigilance of a night watchman. 

Experts from different parts of the coun- 
try who have inspected this plant, its ap- 
pointments, and routine have commended 
it as a model, 


UNIQUE SAFETY VAULT BUILD- 
ING 


| catgges Soe se by the lesson taught in 
calamitous events of other cities, when 
irreparable damage was done by the 
destruction of records, the Title Iusurance 
& Trust Company, of Los Angeles, will 
erect a vault building that will be unique, 
designed to resist successfully all the forces 
of man and nature. In the suburb of Holly- 
wood the company will erect a fire-proof, 
burglar-proof and earthquake-proof build- 
ing in which to store the records of the 
company. The structure will be made of 
fire-proof material throughout, of the 
strongest possible formation, and although 
it will have an Egyptian exterior its only 
outer opening will be a main entrance. The 
building, which will be really a big safety 
vault, will be set in the middle of a lot 300 
feet square which will isolate it 200 feet 
from the nearest building. Except for some 
cataclysm that would open the earth directly 
under the site- of this structure, nothing, 
seemingly, could injure it. 





THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE FOURTH NATION- 
AL BANK OF NEW YORK 


PHOTO BY BOTTO & HUGHE3, NEW YORK 


JAMES G. CANNON 
President Fourth National Bank, New York 


Y the recent death of J. Edward Sim- 
mons, president of the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of New York, the former 

vice-president, James G. Cannon, becomes 
the head of that institution. Mr. Cannon 
had been vice-president for nearly twenty 
years, and active in the management of the 
bank. He began his banking service in 1876 
with the Fifth Avenue Bank, which has 


turned out so many bank officers that it is 
sometimes referred to as a school for bank- 
ers. Starting in as a messenger, Mr. Cannon 
worked his way to the front, and before long 
his ability attracted the attention of the 
bank to whose direction he has just been 
elected. 

Mr. Cannon has made a special study of 
credits, and perhaps it is well within the 
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truth to say that no man in the country 
has given more attention to this subject 
or ranks higher as an authority than he. 
It was due to his efforts, very largely, that 
the National Credit Man’s Association was 
organized, of which he became president. 
His labors resulted in improving the whole 
system of extending credits, and contributed 
materially to the safeguarding of banking 
and business enterprises. 

He has likewise made a thorough study 
of clearing-house methods, and his work on 
“Clearing Houses” is regarded as the stand- 
ard on that subject. 


Mr. Cannon, besides being president of 
the Fourth National Bank, is a director 
of the Fifth Avenue Bank, the Bankers 
Trust Company, United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company, United States Guar- 
antee Company, and a trustee of the 
Franklin Savings Bank. 

The Fourth National has maintained its 
positicn among the representative banks of 
the city. Lately it has increased its capital 
and is engaged in making important im- 
provements and in enlarging the building 
long occupied by the bank in the heart of 
the financial district. 


BANKING PUBLICITY 


Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 


STORIES OF THRIFT 


TRUE INCIDENTS WHICH CAN BE USED IN SAVINGS BANK 
ADVERTISING 


YOUNG MAN started an account with 
us in January, 1907, with a deposit 
of $5. He has since that time never 

failed to make a deposit of not less than 
$5 each week. By February of this year 
he had an account of $1,540.50. On March 
second he withdrew $1,000, leaving a bal- 
ance of $540.50. With this $1,000 he set 
himself up in business and since then his 
weekly deposits have been considerably 
more than $5. At the same time he has 
preserved a cash asset of more than $500 
which acts as a business reserve, and he 
can fall back on it whenever a_ business 
reverse may require it. 

A Brooklyn man by consistent and regu- 
lar saving had accumulated enough money 
to buy a $3,500 house, with a mortgage of 
$2,500, and at the same time maintained a 
savings account of not less than $1,000. 
Everything went smoothly for a few years 
with him and his family, which consisted of 
his wife, his wife’s sister, and five little 
children. Adversity set in, however, and 
the husband died after a short illness. His 
widow struggled along with her five child- 
ren by taking in work wherever she could, 
and by drawing upon the $1,000 savings 
account, paying in addition to the living 
expenses the interest on the mortgage and 
the taxes on the property. Three years she 
kept this up until her oldest child gradu- 
ated from grammar school and found a 
position with a bank. Early this year there 
was a balance of a little more than $250 
in the savings account, and with this money 
the woman bought a little candy and notion 


shop near a schoolhouse. She made an im- 
mediate success of this and is again adding 
small amounts to her savings account, at 
the same time she is sending her children 
to school, and hopes with the fall to let 
the oldest boy, who is now working in the 
bank, take up a highschool course. 

One of the earliest depositors of the 
Franklin Society was a woman then about 
thirty-eight years old. She lived on the 
Kast side and in comparatively early life, 
her husband died, leaving her a widow. She 
had no children and worked whenever she 
could, setting aside her savings as she was 
able and in times of sickness or idleness 
drew upon the account. The account did 
not grow very rapidly but in spite of in- 
termittent withdrawals the balance gradually 
increased. She had always been a close 
friend of the society, and had sought its 
advice on several occasions, thereby coming 
into close touch with the officers. A few 
years ago she walked into the offices of the 
society and asked to see its various officers. 
She was bidding them farewell as she had 
concluded that her work was done and she 
deserved to rest and to spend her remaining 
days in leisure. She wanted to draw the 
balance of her account to turn it over to 
the Old Woman’s Home, where she was 
going. The balance was $179.82. It was 
not much, but she was happy and it meant 
success for her. 

A young man, a clerk in a large cor- 
poration and a faithful worker, had become 
dissatisfied with the slowness of his pro- 
gress. He was ambitious and knew very 
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well that his work was being done better 
than it had ever been done before, but he 
had outgrown it and had not received the 
opportunity to do larger things. He knew 
ioo that he could master these larger things. 
He came to me for advice, and I asked 

im why he did not present his claim to his 
employer. He said in answer that he had 
\hought this matter over, but that he could 
not run the risk of failing in his application, 
that he had already gone to his employer and 
sked for an advance in position and in sal- 
ry and his request had been refused. He 
could not press his demand and the only thing 
jeft for him to do was either to keep at 
his present work or resign his position. 
The latter was out of the question, for he 
had nothing else in view. The only advice 
| could give him was that he should draw 
himself together, keep at his work and 
make up his mind to set aside in a savings 
account a specified amount each week in 
the face of all possible contingencies. Act- 
ing upon this advice he set to work with a 
new vigor, made many personal sacrifices, 
and in two years had saved up $1,000, at 
the same time making sure that his employer 
should know to the full extent his efforts 
and the amount he was setting aside. It 
was a hard two years for him and without 
many outside pleasures, but in about two 
years his reward had come. He had saved 
about $1,000 and this his employer knew. 
For some reason or other his employer 
changed his estimate of the man; he recog- 
nized his worth, perhaps because of his in- 
dependence attained through his savings 
pass book, and voluntarily promoted the 
young man to a responsible position. 

The key note to saving is regularity and 
continuity. No matter who the person is 
or what his station in life, a good reward 
awaits the successful saver. 

Hoping that these instances may repre- 
sent the material asked for in your letter, 
I am, 


Yours very truly, 
HENRY A. THEIS. 


Second vice-president The Franklin So- 
ciety for Home Building and Savings, New 
York. 


On June 29, 1907, Mary S. opened ac- 
count with the Home Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn with $1, stating at the time that 
she was fifty-three years of age and had not 
saved a cent, and was fearful that she would 
die and leave nothing to bury her with. She 
was going to try and deposit one dollar 
per week regularly, for this purpose. The 
teller immediately became interested in her 
and suggested that she take a home bank 
and when not convenient to come to the bank 
with the money to place it in the little bank 
instead. This pleased her immensely, and 


she went home and placed the little bank 
on the mantel shelf and began systematic 
saving. She found it a constant reminder of 
her promise to the bank man and herself, and 
whenever she had spare change it went into 
the bank. ‘The result of the matter was 
she “got the habit” and instead of saving a 
dollar a week, her account now (July, 1910) 
shows a balance of $309.09, or three times 
the amount she set out to save. Only one 
withdrawal appears, caused by death in the 
family. Perhaps the little bank did it; 
perhaps it was her determination; doubt- 
less it was both. She is now a thrifty 
woman, with enough not only to bury her 
decently, but keep her comfortably for some 
time before that sad event happens. It is 
one of the best cases of the savings bank 
fulfilling its fundamental purpose of “pro- 
moting habits of thrift and industry” that 
has ever come to my notice. 

One of the best” cases of systematic and 
persistent saving that ever came to my at- 
tention was that of a letter carrier in a 
country town, whose salary was about $80 
per month. He was fortunate in marry- 
ing a thrifty German girl, and with her 
help was able to live comfortably and save 
$30 every month. The carriers were paid 
off on the first and fifteenth and for several 
years he never failed to deposit $15 on the 
above dates. The bank men began to look 
for him, and he never disappointed them. 
When his savings reached about $4,000 he 
stopped coming for a time, and in due 
season he was riding around in a modest 
automobile, which he had paid for from 
other savings accumulated for the purpose, 
but shortly thereafter he got back to his 
old pace of “thirty a month.” His original 
fund is still intact and whatever extrava- 
gance he may be charged with is more than 
offset by his systematic and continuous 
saving. 

W. H. KNIFFEN, JR., 
Cashier Home Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


On January 2, 1872, a man by the name 
of Smith deposited in this savings bank 
$100. He never deposited on or withdrew 
from said account for over twenty-five 
years, at the end of which time, or on 
September 3, 1897, the date of the first 
withdrawal, the interest had amounted to 
$221.66, and together with the original de- 
posit of $100 made the amount standing to 
his credit $321.66, 

A. W. TREMAIN, 
Treasurer Oneida County Savings Bank, 
Rome, N. Y. 





PERSONAL ADVERTISING 


BANKERS EMPHASIZE THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PERSONAL 
TOUCH SUPPLEMENTING PUBLICITY 


HE following letters were written by 
officers of banks in the central reserve 
cities, one in New York, two in St. 

Louis and two in Chicago, to a young bank- 
er, in reply te an inquiry as how best to 
work to increase a bank’s business. The 
young banker had originally been employed 
in a well established country bank, later in 
a large city bank, after which he organized 
a banking institution in a city of fairly 
good sized population. Having a personal 
acquaintance with the officers in these city 
banks, excepting New York, he was tempted 
to seek this information. These letters were 
written off-hand in 1906, and without ever 
any thought of being published. It would 
be our pleasure to publish the names of the 
officers, but their modesty prevents. How- 
ever, we can assure our readers that they 
are of our foremost bankers, and whose 
ability for building up large institutions, 
without consolidations in each case, has been 
proved. We feel very fortunate in being 
able to secure these letters for publication. 


June 29, 1906. 
My Dear Mr. ———-: 
I have your letter of the 28th and was 
pleased to hear from you. I believe the 


most effective way to secure business for 
your institution is through personal solici- 


tation on your part. Nearly all of the big 
accounts we have, have been obtained 
through personal friendship and influence. 
It is simply a question of intelligent effort 
and a courageous personality. 

Mrs. — and I leave for Europe to- 
morrow evening, and that reminds me that 
it 1s necessary to follow up business activity 
with an occasional rest of from four to six 
weeks every’ summer. I think every active 
banker and business man ought to endeavor 
to do this in order to keep his physical and 
mental condition up to a high standard. 

We will be back in the middle of August, 
and I hope you will have occasion to come 
this way and visit me. 

Very truly yours, 


June 29, 1906. 


My dear Mr. —$ 

Answering your very kind letter of June 28 
we are gratified to learn that you are in- 
terested in our growth. While our deposits 
at this time are abnormally high, our growth 
we believe is due to the fact that it is being 
recognized that we are conducting our busi- 
ness along very conservative lines, and a 
great many of our friends are interesting 
themselves in our continued growth, 

We endeavor to solicit our present cus- 
tomers to speak a good word for us when- 
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ever possible with their friends and in this 
way a great many new accounts are added. 
We should be very glad if in your acquaint- 
ance you happen to know of any of your 
banking friends that we might visit and 
possibly interest with us. Assuring you we 
very much appreciate the account you carry 
with us, and hoping to have the pleasure of 
a call from you in the near future, we re- 
main, 
Yours Very Truly, 
Cashier. 


June 29, 1906. 
My Dear Mr. ————: 


Referring to your letter of the 28th inst., 
I find it rather difficult to suggest a definite 
and comprehensive plan for increasing the 
business of a financial institution. 

We are now about to distribute a desk 
calendar to run for two years from Sep- 
tember, 1906, a specimen of which is here- 
with enclosed. These calendars, being is- 
sued at this season, will be more certain of 
a place on the desk of the recipients than 
if they were distributed at the first of the 
year when so many calendars are being 
sent out. It is our intention to keep a 
list of persons to whom we send these calen- 
dars and “follow up” with a special letter 
some time after their distribution. 

I believe you will find some novelty such 
as this,—calendar, eraser, blotter, etc.—a 
good means of increasing your business, 

Wishing your institution all success, and 
joining you in hope that your account may 
soon be one of the best on our books, I am, 

Yours very truly, 


June 30, 1906. 

My. Dear Mr. — 3 

Replying to yours of the 28th, regarding the 
best methods of advertising, we have found 
that a most excellent way of drawing busi- 
ness is to have circular typewritten letters 
carefully prepared and mailed to those 
whom we desire to reach. The letters should 
be addressed and the name and address 
should be a close match to the ink used in 
the body of the letter. Most of the cir- 
cular letter concerns are now able to furnish 
very good facsimile signatures, but if the 
time can be spared, it is much more effective 
to have a written signature, as it seems to 
convey a stronger impression and is more of 
a personal letter. With the letter, there 
should be enclosed a statement of the pres- 
ent condition of the bank and such other 
advertising matter as might suggest itself. 

The personal plan of soliciting business 
is probably the most successful of aH plans 
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that have ever been tried. The use of a 
fine grade of stationery, the insistence upon 
good workmanship in the printing of the 
circulars and the mailing of them under 
two-cent postage, cannot be too strongly 
urged. Unless the letters are sent out in 
good form, the effect is largely lost. 

Another very good method of getting busi- 
ness is to address a letter to your present 
customers, stating that it is your desire to 
establish a closer relationship with them, 
enumerating the various departments in 
which you can serve them and asking that 
they suggest to their friends, the facilities 
and advantages of doing business with your 
institution. Occasionally letters to your own 
customers will bring considerable new busi- 
ness. 

The above, of course, is in addition to such 
dignified newspaper advertising as you may 
contract for from time to time during the 
year. The word “dignified” is used for the 
reason that there has been a growing ten- 
dency in some quarters to advertise the 
business of a bank very much as a patent 
medicine concern exploits its cure-all. 

You should not, of course, overlook your 
directors. If you are able to make them 
active workers for your bank, it will accom- 
plish much. 

Another matter of great importance, is 
the holding of the business you already 
have. Courteous treatment every day in the 


year to all of your customers large and small, 


wili create a working force of friends for 
your bank that will out-class every other 
kind of advertising. Count the number of 
your employees and should each of them 
offend only one customer each day, it sim- 
ply becomes a mathematical calculation to 
find out how many people, in the course of 
a year, are enrolled in the iist of those 
who are inclined to speak unkindly of your 
bank and its management. Courteous 
treatment, intelligent attention to the wants 
of your customers and a little kindly con- 
sideration of the feelings of the other fel- 
low when you are obliged to say “No” to 
a request of any kind, will keep the relations 
of a bank to its depositors on a friendly 
basis and will surely result in the mutual 
benefit of both. Always remember that 
“No”, as cold and severe as it sounds to 
the man who asks the favor, can be divested 
of much of its sting if a little thought and 
patience is exercised. State firmly, but 
kindly, your reasons for not being able to 
grant the request, reason with him a little, 
and nine times out of ten, the depositor will 
go away almost as pleased as if he had been 
granted the loan he asked for or other favor 
he was pressing. 

Keep your employees ‘enthusiastic over the 
growth of your bank. Inspire them with 
a zeal to please the customers. See that 
your facilities are up to date and that your 
people do not have to wait unreasonably 
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long in transacting their business with your 
institution. 

The above impress me as general essen- 
tials for the holding of present customers 
and the getting of new business. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 


July 11, 1906. 


My Dear Mr. 


Your letter of the 28th ultimo came duly 
to hand, and we held it over a few days. 
More than once we took it up with the in- 
tention of replying, but it is difficult to 
know just what to say in a case like this. 
The condition under which banking business 
is conducted in a city the size of ————— 
varies so much from those which prevail 
in a larger city, that one naturally hesitates 
to give specific advice, and so any remarks 
we may make must be general. 

We notice that you have a fine and at- 
tractive building and an influential set of 
directors, and we think you will have to 
lean largely on them when it comes right 
down to securing the business. Your state- 
ments and other items we have seen indi- 
cate that you have the right idea of adver- 
tising your, bank and setting forth its fa- 
cilities, and if you keep well before the 
public, of course, it will make it easy for 
your directors to swing business your way. 

We fear that what we have said will not 
help you very much because you know every 
banker looks out on the field from the 
standpoint of his own personal experience, 
and we might say to you that the business 
of this bank has not been built up by fol- 
lowing any specific methods, but just hy 
watching carefully and taking advantage of 
every opportunity that presented itself, and 
in general, we think this is the course you 
will have to pursue. 

Yours truly, 
, Cashier. 
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TWO BOOKS FOR ADVERTISERS 


66 HE SCIENCE OF ADVERTISING” 
is the title of a valuable little book 
by Edwin Balmer with the counsel 

of Thomas Balmer, just published by Duf- 

field & Company, New York. The articles 
making up the text matter of this book ap- 
peared first in the “System” magazine where 
they attracted favorable notice. An idea 
of the scope of the book can be obtained 
from this paragraph of the introduction: 


“We make an estimated expenditure of 
one billion dollars annually for the various 
forms of advertising; but few of us take 
the trouble to follow the movement of this 
sum as an industrial force; fewer of us 
appreciate any substantial part of the eco- 
nomic action of this tremendous amount 
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spent for advertising and still fewer com- 
prehend the final social result of our modern 
advertising.” 

The book is an interesting while somewhat 
academic discussion of the broader effects 
of advertising. Bound in boards, price 75 
cents. 

“Astir,” is the rather unusual title of a 
book written by John Adams Thayer, being 
the life-story of that well-known publisher 
written by himself. Mr. Thayer, who is best 
known in the advertising and publishing 
field on account of his former connection with 
“Everybody’s” magazine has written in a 
most entertaining manner concerning the 
struggles and successes of a busy life. The 
sidelights which he throws on some of the 
best known publishers and publications are 
interesting to say the least. The book is 
written in a modest and unassuming style. 
To anyone at all interested in publicity mat- 
ters it is as interesting as a romance—the 
romance of real achievement. Boston, Small, 
Maynard & Co. Cloth bound, price $1.25. 
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BACKING UP ADVERTISING 


The Banker Must Do Something to Make it 
Most Effective 


T the recent meeting of the Wash- 
ington Bankers’ Association at Seat- 
tle, James K. Lynch, vice-president 

of the First National Bank ot San Fran- 
cisco, delivered an address in which he made 
these remarks on bank advertising: 


Of course we are all advertising; the 
bank’s sign is an advertisement; banks 
locate on the most prominent corners for 
sake of the advertisement and nowadays 
even the most staid, sober and conserva- 
tive of banks publish cards in which they 
mention their capital and surplus together 
with the names of their officers and direc- 
tors. : 

Professiona] advertising men unite in 
saying that these cards are very nearly, 
if not quite, valueless and I am rather dis- 
agree with them. On the other 
hand, the kind of stuff turned out by the 
professionals is sometimes calculated to 
make the man who has money take to the 
woods and hide his wealth in a hollow tree. 
Evidently, there is much yet to be learned 
on the subject of bank advertising. My 
own opinion is that the art wi!l have to be 
developed from within the bank by men 
who understand banking and who know 
how to express themselves clearly in terms 
that can be generally understood. 

We are apt to forget that banking is 
a highly specialized business and that its 
technical terms have no meaning to the 
average man. Mr. Wilson says that when 
he has tried to get an explanation of terms 
used in the business from some of his bank- 
ing friends he has been able to understand 
them and I am convinced that a bank bal- 
ance sheet is meaningless to more than fifty 
per cent. of the community. For instance, I 


posed to 
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believe that many people consider the pub- 
lished statement of a bank's deposits to rep- 
resent actual cash in its vaults which it 
could loan if it were only so disposed while 
the obligation to pay all its deposits in cash 
on demand is not only recognized by the 
same people but insisted on. How any one 
can suppose these two diametrically oppo- 
site conditions to exist at the same time, 
is a paradox which I will not attempt to 
explain. 

One of the banks in Seattle has evidently 
realized the necessity of reaching the pop- 
ular understanding and has published a 
statement in which each item is explained, 
and its significance pointed out in every day 
terms. 

Probably all advertising, from the stere- 
otyped card of the old time banker, to the 
heart to heart prattle of the up-to-date ad 
writer, does some good, reaches some 
people, of at least serves to keep the name 
of the bank before the public. But nothing 
can take the place of personal contact. The 
banker has got to get outside the bank and 
meet the people on even terms, divested of 
all the dignity conferred by mahogany, 
plate glass and bronze. Within the bank 
he must be accessible even if he has to 
stand out on the floor, where he is exposed 
to the attacks of advertising solicitors, book 
agents and charity workers, in order to be- 
come so. From the president down to the 
last office boy every one in the service of 
the bank must realize that it is his busi- 
ness to make the bank popular in the best 
sense of the word; to receive every cus- 
tomer with courtesy and to send him away 
satisfied. This does not by any means imply 
that every favor asked for is to be granted 
or every loan applied for is to be made an@ 
it is one of the trials of our business that 
much of the time we have to say no when 
we would personally prefer to say yes. But 
we can at least say no in such a manner 
as to convince our customer that we take 
an interest in him and that we would be 
disposed to help him if we could, in justice 
to the institutions we represent. 


SAPULPA ELECTRIC CO. SOLD 


HE Sapulpa Electric Company, which 

operates the central station business at 

Sapulpa, Oklahoma, has been purchased 
by Hi. M. Byllesby & Co. of Chicago, which 
firm will hereafter operate and manage the 
property. According to the Federal cen- 
sus, Sapulpa has a population of 8,383, rep- 
resenting a gain of nearly 100 per cent. since 
the State census was taken in 1907. The 
electric lighting and power system at Sapul- 
pa is new, but in the past has been able to 
serve only about one-half of the immediate 
demands. Byllesby & Co. will proceed at 
once to install a 500 kw. generating unit, 
which will more than double the capacity at 
the station. Located in the heart of the il 
and gas producing fields of Oklahoma, a 
rapid and healthy growth in the population 
of Sapulpa is secured. 





Old Colony Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Capital and Surplus - - $12,500,000 
Deposits - - - = 65,000,000 


OFFICERS 


T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JR., Chairman Executive Committee 
GORDON ABBOTT, Chairman Board of Directo~s 
FRANCIS R. HART, Vice-Chairman Board of Directors 
PHILIP STOCKTON, President 
WALLACE B. DONHAM, Vice-President 
J. R. WAKEFIELD, Vice-President 
FREDERIC G. POUSLAND, Treasurer 
IX. ELMER FOYE, Manager Credit Department 
GEORGE W. GRANT, Cashier 
CHESTER B. HUMPHREY, Secretary 
JOSEPH G. STEARNS, Assistant Secretary 
F. M. HOLMES, Trust Officer 
F. M. LAMSON, Manager Temple Place Office 


DIRECTORS 


Charles F. Adams, 2d Wilmot R. Evans Rebert T. Paine, 2d 
Oliver Ames Frederick P. Fish Henry Parkman 

F. Lothrop Ames Reginald Foster Andrew W. Preston 
c. W. Amory George P. Gardner Richard S. Russell 
William Amory Edwin Farnham Greene Philip L. Saltonstall 
Charles F. Ayer Robert F. Herrick Herbert M. Sears 
John 8. Bartlett Henry S. Howe Quincy A. Shaw 
Samuel Carr Walter Hunnewell Howard Stockton 
B. P. Cheney Henry C. Jackson Charles A, Stone 

T. Jefferson Coolidge George E. Keith Galen L. Stone 
Charles E. Cotting Gardiner M. Lane Nathaniel Thayer 
Aivah Crocker Thomas L. Livermore Lucius Tuttle 
Philip Y. DeNormandie Arthur Lyman H. O. Underwood 
Philip Dexter Charles S. Mellen Eliot Wadsworth 
George A. Draper Lawrence Minot Stephen M. Weld 
Frederic C. Dumaine Maxwell Norman Sidney W. Winslow 
William Endicott, Jr. Richard Olney Charles W. Whittier 


The OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY is in every sense 
of the word an independent trust company, interested only in 
the welfare of its depositors and its stockholders, and the 
development of New England’s business interests. 

Resources in excess of $75,000,000 make this Company 
one of the largest and strongest financial institutions in the 
country, and insure to every depositor, large or small, absolute 
security combined with the highest type of banking service. 





BOOK that covers the subject of 
A bank building from the view-point 

of the bank. It contains definite 

information of value to any bank 
which contemplates a building or remod- 
eling operation. Some of the specific sub- 
jects treated are: 


The Building Appro- Supervision 

priation Decorations and 
Architectural Plans Equipment 
Materials Remodeling 
Changes in Plans 





SSSICNED eS eer eae rhe Hoggson Single Contract Method of 
ococne ainpeec METHOD Bank Building is fully described, with 
140 illustrations of bank interiors and 


exteriors executed by us. 


This book will be sent on request to any 
bank interested in the subject it covers. 


We Build from HOGGSON BROTHERS 


Coast to Coast 7 East 44th St., New York 


THE HALL MONTHLY DIARIES 
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A PAGE FOR EACH DAY A BOOK FOR EACH MONTH 


A High Grade Advertising Novelty used by many Banks and Trust Com- 
panies and greatly appreciated by business and professional men. Size of each book 
24% by 4% inches. 12 Books to set, neatly bound in leatherette and packed in box. 
Samples and Prices upon application. Kindly state quantity you could use. 


THE J. C. HALL COMPANY 
BANK STATIONERS PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Orders for 1911 must be placed now Delivery to be made in December 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 


SPLENDID NEW HOME OF THE SECOND 
NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSBURGH 


Two Enormous Srroncpoxes. 


IGNIFIED in its simple lines and 
chaste in its architectural harmony, 
the new building of the Second Na- 

tional Bank of Pittsburgh, standing at the 
corner of Liberty avenue and Ninth street, 
is typical of the great strength and solidity 
inherent in the institution it shelters. 

Built of light gray granite quarried at 
Hallowell, Maine, with basement and sub- 
basement of reinforced concrete, the mas- 
sive structure is so constructed as to be 
sufficiently strong to withstand the water 
pressure, in case the high water should ever 
reach the level of the curb at the corner of 
Ninth street. The walls and floors are 
waterproofed both inside and out, and in 
addition there is a system of drainage, by 
which any water that might possibly find 
its way from the outer lay er of the water- 
proofing would be led off before reaching 
the inner layer. It covers a lot 36.8x110, 
is 178 feet high from the bottom of the 
foundation to the top of the roof, and rises 
145 feet above the pavement. 

The Second National Bank occupies the 
basement, sub-basement, first, second and 
third floors, with the exception of two of- 
fices situated on the latter floor. A swift 
electric elevator, automatic in its mechan- 
ism, is provided for the especial use of the 
bank; outside in the main corridors are the 
other passenger elevators. 


Access to the vaults is by means of a 
private staircase leading from the banking 
room only. Situated in the basement are 
the two enormous armor plate vaults, each 
fitted with two time locks and a combina- 
tion lock. The lining of the vaults is of 
chrome steel, and they are separated by a 
grill. One of the vaults is for the bank’s 
papers, the other for the cash. The book 
vaults are located in the basement, and 
there are two additional book vaults in the 
sub-basement. A locker room, toilet and 
bathroom for the bank’s employees are also 
located in the basement. 


Matin Banxrine Room. 


The bank’s main floor, entered directly 
from the street, is most artistic. With the 
exception of the frame work of the plate 
glass doorways, the desks of the directors 
and the settees for the customers, not a 
particle of woodwork is to be seen on this 
floor. The Botticino marble, of a pecu- 
liarly soft, creamy tint, of which the first 
floor is built, was quarried in Italy espe- 
cially for this building. This, in combina- 
tion with gilt, bronze and polished plate 
glass of unusual thickness, enters into the 
furnishing of the large banking room, 
which occupies the entire space, with the 
exception of the entrance hall at the Ninth 
street side. Huge electroliers of gilt bronze 
hanging from massive linked chains and fit- 
ted with frosted glass bulbs, afford light, 
while the side lights, in similar brackets, 
diffuse the light in a pleasing manner. 


Simpticiry 1n Decoration. 


There is no attempt at decoration other 
than the graceful lines afforded by the pan- 
elled marble, and the pure Greek outlines 
of the columns of the balustrade separating 
the desks of the directors from the main 
banking room. Behind the counters there 
is a staircase leading to the mezzanine floor, 
where is situated the bank’s private tele- 
phone exchange. 

The second story contains the rooms for 
the correspondence clerks and general book- 
keepers, also a large filing room, small of- 
fices for the clerk in charge of the filing 
room, and a room for the storage of papers. 

On the third floor there is a spacious di- 
rectors’ room, occupying the front of the 
building. The mural decoration of this 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


room is exceptionally pleasing. Old ivory 
is combined with a dull green, with a touch 
of gold added to relieve what might other- 
wise be monotoned. For a border the Greek 
key design is used, and a wainscoting of 
unpanelled specimen mahogany adds to the 
room’s dignity. ‘The furniture consists ofa 
massive table of carved mahogany and 
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—all fully equipped with the latest appli- 
ances for the preparation and serving of 
food. 

The fourth floor and those above are di- 
vided into offices. The woodwork throughout 
the building is of oak, excepting in the 
banking room, the officers’ dining room, in 
all of which latter is of mahogany. The 


Main Corridor, looking towards the Front Entrance 


chairs upholstered in green leather, with 
mahogany frames. 


Comrort Provinep Fon. 

Behind the directors’ room is the dining 
room for the officers of the bank, which ad- 
joins the dining room for the employees. 
Adequately lighted from windows facing 
Ninth street, the rooms are cozily furnished 
in mahogany, that for the officers having, 
besides a massive round mahogany table, a 
buffet, serving table and china closet of 
carved mahogany. The linen and china- 
ware and silver are marked with the bank’s 
monogram. Across the hall is the kitchen, 
cold storage room, pantry and serving room 


entrance vestibule and corridor on the first 
floor are lined to the ceiling with Pentelicon 
marble, and all the corridors and_ toilet 
rooms are wainscoted with the same mar- 
ble. The floors of the corridors and toilets 
are of Tennessee marble. 

‘The mechanical equipment consists of 
three 100 horse-power boilers, which are 
equipped with mechanical stokers. Electric 
current is generated by means of two en- 
gines of 200 indicated horse-power, direct 
connected to two generators. 

In order to maintain comfortable condi- 
tions at all times in the portion of the 
building occupied by the bank, a system of 
heating and ventilation has been installed 





Banking Counter 


A View of the Officers’ Quarters on Opening Day 





HENRY C. BUGHMAN THOMAS W. WELSH, JR. 
President Vice-President 


JAMES M. YOUNG BROWN A. PATTERSON 
Cashier Asst. Cashier 
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Transit and Mailing Departments 


by means of which fresh air is brought in 
from the exterior, and after passing through 
an air washing device capable of removing 
ninety-eight per cent. of the dirt, is passed 
over tempering coils and discharged by 
means of a fan into the various rooms to 
be ventilated. The foul air is exhausted 
from these rooms by means of a second fan, 
and there is a third fan which exhausts the 
hot air from the engine and boiler rooms. 
The toilet rooms and kitchen are ventilated 
by means of a small fan located in the 
eleventh story. There is a refrigerating 
plant by means of which drinking water is 
supplied to all parts of the building. A 
vacuum cleaning system has been installed 
with outlets at three points in each cor- 
ridor on each floor and in the banking 
room. 
Lapies’ DePparTMENT. 

Situated on the first floor, near the Ninth 
street entrance, is the reception room that 
has been provided for women customers of 


the bank. 


The dainty little apartment is 
furnished in mahogany, with a writing table 
of Pompeiian design, a private telephone, a 
toilet room with maid service, and every 
convenience that could be devised for the 


comfort of women visitors. An Oriental 
rug in warm colorings covers the floor, and 
the windows are screened with green silk. 


Historica, 


The Second National Bank of Pittsburgh 
was organized in the year 1863, with a capi- 
tal of $300,000. Its charter number, 252, 
was granted shortly after the National Bank 
Act went into effect. By easy stages, to- 
tally devoid of anything spectacular, the 
business was developed and brought to its 
present satisfactory state. 

Nine years ago, in November, 3000 shares 
of new stock were issued, thereby increasing 
the capital to $600,000. On November 1, 
1905, in order to take care of the bank’s 
increasing business, the capital was further 





The Vaults 


Alcove for Ladies 
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increased to $1,800,000 by the declaration of 
a 200 per cent. dividend from the surplus. 
To date the bank has paid its stockholders 
dividends of $3,672,000; the present rate is 
two and one-half per cent. quarterly. 

As a representative for out-of-town banks, 
the Second National justly claims to be 


WILLIAM McCONWAY 
Vice-President 


the pioneer in Pittsburgh. It is carrying, 
at present, the accounts of about 375 banks 
located in Western Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
West Virginia. A large number of these 
accounts have been cared for while this 
country was passing through the severe pan- 
ics of 1873, 1893 and 1907. 

At the close of business September I, 
1910, the Second National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh reported as follows: 


Resources. 


$7,324,286.74 
4,006,271.98 
1,050,000.00 
39,643.75 
882,016.49 
256,918.75 
45,000.00 
4,279,273.19 


Loans and discounts 
Investment securities 

United States bonds 

Premiums 

Banking house 

Other real estate 

United States Treasurer 

Cash and due from banks....... 


$17,883,410.81 


LIABILITIES. 


$1,800,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
206,670.78 
895,100.00 
12,981,640.00 


Capital stock 
Surplus 
Undivided profits 
Circulation 
Deposits 


—_—_—_—— 


$17.883.410.81 
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This excellent statement speaks for itself 
and needs no further comment. 


PERSONNEL. 


Of the officers of the Second National 
Bank much might be said in praise of their 
zeal and loyalty to the institution they 
serve—much that cannot be set down here. 
They are: Henry C. Bughman, president; 
William McConway, vice-president; Thomas 
W. Welsh, Jr., second vice-president; James 
M. Young, cashier; Brown A. Patterson, 
assistant cashier. 

Henry C. Bughman was elected presi- 
dent in January, 1906, to succeed the late 
James H. Willock. His father. was one of 
the bank’s incorporators and first directors. 

William McConway, vice-president, is 
president of the McConway & Torley Co. 
and is in point of service, the oldest direc- 
tor now connected with the bank. 

Thomas W. Welsh, Jr., entered the bank 
in 1876, was elected cashier in 1888 and 
promoted to the second vice-presidency Oc- 
tober 1, 1904. He -s at present one of the 
active executive officials. 

James M. Young, the cashier, has been 
with the Second National Bank for twenty- 
five years and was promoted to his present 
position October 1, 1904. 

Brown A. Patterson, also an old employee 
of the bank, was elected assistant cashier in 


Entrance to Public Elevators 


1904. He claims a wide acquaintance among 
Pennsylvania bankers. 

Now that the Second National Bank of 
Pittsburgh is comfortably housed in the 
splendid building illustrated herewith, the 
officers, knowing full well the bank’s facili- 
ties for handling a large volume of business, 
confidently expect to see a marked increase 
of deposits before another official report is 
issued. 





UNION 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.. COMPLETES A MODERN 
BANK AND OFFICE BUILDING 


Photos by Oliver Lippincott, New York 


NE year ago the United States Govern- 
ment purchased by condemnation and 
otherwise all the property on the East 

side of Washington street, Jersey City, ly- 
ing between Montgomery and York streets, 
preparatory to erecting a Federal building 
covering the entire block. This action forced 


that is distinctly unique in that it permits 
the outside public to become part owners 
on a co-operative basis. As trustee to the 
unit holders the Union Trust Company holds 
title to the property and is charged with the 
operation and maintenance of the build- 
ing. This plan has been most successful 
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New Bank and Office Building Erected by the Union Trust Company of New Jersey, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


the Union Trust Company of New Jersey 
to seek a new location. A very desirable 
site was purchased across the street from 
the old home and the directors proceeded 
to organize themselves into the Proprietors’ 
Company of New Jersey, which company 
has built the handsome bank and office build- 
ing that stands completed at Montgomery 
and Washington streets, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 

This building has been erected on a plan 


to date and there is every indication that 
the investment will return over six per cent. 
net. 

Entrance to the banking rooms, located 
on the ground floor, may be had through 
the main doors of the building, which open 
into a large marble vestibule and corridor 
paneled with Sienna marble. 

Almost the entire sixth floor is taken up 
with the large court rooms of the Court 
of Chancery, State of New Jersey, and 
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the seventh floor is occupied by the Down- 
town Club of Jersey City, a lunch club with 
a restricted membership, representing the 
largest business interests in the city. The 
Bankruptcy Court is likewise a tenant. 

It would be difficult indeed to improve 
upon the interior arrangement of the bank- 
ing rooms; they are furnished with the 
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has been installed in the various cages and 
departments where the real work is carried 
on, an item that insures to customers 
prompt, careful attention to all business 
of a banking or trust nature. 

Those who planned this building have 
given special attention to the vaults and in 
this respect the Union Trust Company has 


SAMUEL LUDLOW, JR,, 
President 


best of everything, have an abundance of 
light and ample space for the accommoda- 
tion of patrons and for future growth. 
Three handsome marble columns support 
the roof of the main banking room which 
is finished in white oak, solid bronze and 
breche violetta marble. In a mezzanine 
gallery overlooking the bank there are three 
comfortable corporation rooms available for 
the use of corporations for their annual and 
other meetings. The directors also have a 
room, furnished in flemish oak and equipped 
with a private toilet and lavatory on the 
mezzanine floor. A sensibly furnished ladies’ 
room is a feature of the lower floor. 

Only the most modern banking equipment 


gone to unusual expense to secure vaults 
of the latest and most approved design. 
They have in adition to the book vault and 
securities vault, a mob-proof safe deposit 
vault which is certified under affadivit to 
be the strongest in every particular that the 


and Sherman Company have 
ever built. It is of the round door type, 
door and vestibule weighing thirty-seven 
tons, is provided with twenty-four steel 
bolts and additionally protected by the elec- 
trical contact system. In the event of an 
attack during the day or night an alarm 
would be automatically sounded both in- 
side and outside the banking rooms. 

The vault is constructed of heavy lami- 
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nated chrome steel, in both inside and out- 
side cladding, while concrete, railroad iron 
and carborundum rm the other principal 
construction materials. It is estimated that 
one man equipped with the most modern 
safe breaking tools would have to work con- 
tinuously day and night for weeks to gain 
access to the interior compartment. The 


JAMES G. HASKING 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


emergency door, which is a facsimile on a 
smaller scale of the main door, is as sub- 
stantially equipped as the main door, and 
will permit of entrance to the vault at all 
times even in the event of trouble with 
mechanism of the main lock. This immense 
strong-box has accommodations for fifteen 
hundred private safe deposit boxes, as well 
as the bank’s securities. Several large, well- 
ventilated and well-equipped private cou- 
pon booths are near by for the use of 
customers. 

The Union Trust Company of New Jer- 
sey was organized and opened for business 
on the first day of July, 1907. At the time 
of organization, it took over from the 
Second National Bank of Jersey City, which 
was winding up its affairs, all of its de- 
posit liabilities and began business with 
$500,000 capital, $125,000 surplus and a 


little over $1,000,000 deposits. Since that 
time, the deposits have increased over dou- 
ble their original amount, until now the 
assets of the company amount to over §$3,- 
000,000. 

During the late panic, the Union Trust 
Company maintained a record that has been 
commented upon favorably by the most 
representative bankers of the country. Dur- 
ing the panic they were not obliged to call 
one loan; cashed every check presented 
without question in any denomination of 
bills required and at the same time main- 
tained in their vaults alone cash to an 
amount more than equal to the full legal 
amount of fifteen per cent. reserve re- 
quired by the laws of the State of New 
Jersey. 

Samuel Ludlow, Jr., president, is a man of 


J. J. GORMAN 


Vice-President 


wide banking experience, having received his 
education in the banking business during eigh- 
teen years’ service with the Fourth National 
Bank of New York and as assistant cashier 
of the National Shoe and Leather Bank cf 


New York. He was the organizer and 
president for the first two years of the 
New York Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking and was at one time vice-president 
of the National Association of the Institute. 
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He is a director in the First National 
Bank of Montclair, and the Broad & Mar- 
ket National Bank, of Newark, treasurer 
of the Downtown Club of Jersey City, vice- 
president of the University of the State of 
New Jersey and president of the Proprie- 
tors’ Company of New Jersey, the operat- 
ing company of the new Union Trust Com- 
pany building. 

John J. Gorman, the first vice-president, 
is vice-president of the Manhattan Elec- 
trical Supply Company, and a prominent 
citizen of Jersey City. He is closely iden- 
tified with the interests of the city. 

Joseph E. Bernstein, the second vice-pres- 
ident, is recognized as the largest and one 
of the most progressive merchants in Jer- 
sey City. He is president of the Furst 
Company, the largest department store of 


JOSEPH E. BERNSTEIN 


Vice-President 


the city, as well as the Bernstein Company, 
the largest clothing establishment. He has 
been prominent in every movement for the 
civic upliftment of Jersey City and has 
done much to advance its interests. 

James G. Hasking, the third vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, is one of the most highly 
respected banking officials in the city. He has 
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been an officer of the Bank of Jersey City, 
cashier of the Second National Bank of Jer- 
sey City and of the Union Trust Company 
of New Jersey covering a period of fifty 


GEORGE E. BAILEY 
Secretary 


years. He is now president of the Jer- 
sey City Sinking Fund Commission. 

George E. Bailey, the secretary, is rep- 
resentative of the younger business men of 
the city. He received his education in the 
security business, serving many years with 
prominent brokerage houses in New York 
and since assuming the secretaryship of the 
Union Trust Company has made many 
friends for the company. 

The last statement of the Union Trust 
Company of New Jersey indicated a capi- 
tal of $500,000; surplus of $183,000; and de- 
posits of $2,260,000. 

The future prospects of this company 
seem to be most brilliant. There is per- 
haps no bank in the State of New Jersey 
that has such opportunity for growth as 
has this institution. With the prestige al- 
ready gained, coupled with that which will 
come to it by reason of its location and 
magnificent equipment, its business should 
double and triple before the close of anothet 
year. 
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Opened to the Public April 4, 1910 


UIET, dignified and withal particular- 
ly striking in appearance, the new 
home of the South Texas National 

Bank of Houston constitutes a notable ad- 
dition to the beautiful bank buildings of 
the South. It was designed by C. D. Hill 
& Co. of Dallas, Texas, and was completed 
about five months ago. 

The style of architecture introduced is a 
composite combination of the Grecian Cor- 
inthian, admirably brought out in the gen- 
eral design. A wide portico, supported by 
four massive marble columns, extends for 
almost the entire front of the building fac- 
ing Main street. This front is over forty- 
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five feet and the structure has a depth of 
125 feet, with a twelve-foot court in the 
rear. 

Above a polished Vermont granite base 
about three feet high, the entire front, in- 
cluding cornice, column caps and all orna- 
ments, is of the finest grade of gray-white 
Georgia marble. The columns supporting 
the main pediment are of solid marble, 
twenty-eight inches in diameter at the base 
and about twenty-two feet long, exclusive 
of base and caps. Probably the most ex- 
pensive feature of the front in proportion 
is the main spandrel in the front gable, 
after the old classic design, the cornucopia, 





Looking Down from the Mezzanine Floor 
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representing the horn of plenty. This is 


carved from solid marble. 


InTerion ARRANGEMENTS. 


The main entrance to the public space is 
through two sets of heavy bronze-plated ma- 
hogany doors. The outer mahogany door 
may be slid back into pockets on either 
side, allowing the inner glass doors to be 
used for general purposes during the day. 

On entering the building to the right of 


CHAS. DILLINGHAM 
President 


the main entrance occurs the main marble 
stairs leading from a corresponding outside 
entrance directly to the second floor. The 
stair entrance is provided with a door lead- 
ing from the banking room also. 

To the left of the main entrance occurs a 
fight of ganite stairs protected with a 
bronze railing leading to the basement. 

Entering the main public space or lobby, 
one is surrounded on either side with offices 
and cages, the cages numbering nine in all. 

Beginning on the left, a very attractive 
and convenient ladies’ waiting room has 
been provided, equipped with handsome fur- 
niture, telephone booths and conveniences 
for special use by the lady patrons of the 
bank. The furnishings here are rich, 
classic in design. The upholsterings and 
hangings are of gray green silk rep, while 
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the furniture’ is of imported mahogany and 
beautifully carved. , 

Next on the left occurs private consul- 
tation room, open offices, counters, cages, 
bookkeepers’ counters. Opposite the safe 
deposit vaults coupon booths have been ar- 
ranged. 


Tue Vavctrts. 

The new fire and burglar-proof vaults 
which have been installed were designed by 
the expert engineer of the Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Safe Company at Hamilton, Ohio, 
and under the supervision of the architects 
of the general building. The vaults embody 
many new features, and they are conven- 
iently situated, beautifully decorated and 
designed. 

The four vaults on the banking room 
floor measure twenty feet square and weigh 
approximately 300,000 pounds. The safe 
deposit or public vault is over sixteen feet 
long and six feet wide and more than one 
inch thick of drill-proof plates. It is fitted 
with 600 strong small boxes for the use of 
the customers of the bank. In the rear of 
the vault a compartment or storage room 
is set apart and enclosed by a nickel-plated 
partition, back of which valuable and more 
bulky articles are kept secure for the de- 
positor. The compartments and_ storage 
room of this vault are devoted to the exclu- 
sive use of the bank’s patrons. 


There will be a custodian in constant 


charge at all times during banking hours to 


receive visitors to this department. This 
vault is made secure by two sets of doors 
(outer and inner). The inside doors are 
heavy and drill proof, as are also the mas- 
sive yet beautiful outside doors and vault 
proper. 

The money and securities vault of the 
bank has received greater attention from a 
standpoint of security than is usual for the 
work of this character. The outside door 
to this vault is ten inches thick. There are 
placed in addition heavy inside doors. 
There is altogether a separate vault placed 
on the inside, the walls of which are nearly 
two inches thick. 

Entrance to this vault is prevented by a 
door fully six and one-half inches thick of 
solid drill-proof material. On the interior 
of this vault the cash and securities of the 
bank are kept. This safe is large and com- 
modious and weighs 20,000 pounds. Into 
chests inside this safe the cash is placed 
each day after banking hours. 

To give an idea of this security it may 
be said that each of the four compartments 
have to be entered each day to reach the 
cash and securities for the day’s business, 
and to place this vault at the command of 
the officers and clerks it will be necessary 
to operate twenty combination locks in this 
vault alone. This vault is also fitted with 
numerous storage chests for silver. 

Besides the vaults already described 





J. E. McASHAN B. D. HARRIS 


(Active) Vice-President Cashier 


C. A. McKINNEY Cc. F. SCHULTZ 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 
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there are others for books and storage, and 
they, too, have been made absolutely fire- 
proof. 

Further back on the left is the private 
office of the active vice-president. To the 
right the private offices of the cashier and 
assistant cashiers occur, with private tele- 
phone booths and toilets. Back of these 
offices are cages, and still further back a 
large working department of the bank is 
located. From this space a rear stair 
leads to the basement and second floor. 

The entire interior of the banking room 
is open to the arched roof in the center, 
extending almost the entire length of the 
huilding. It is about forty-five feet above 
the floor level and arranged in two stories 
around the four sides. 

In the rear spandrel of the vaulted ceil- 
ing a beautiful art glass panel has been 
provided with a splendid likeness worked 
in art glass of General Sam Houston, the 
liberator of Texas and first president of the 
new Republic. In the spandrel at the other 
end of the vaulted ceiling the State seal is 
represented. 

The main ceiling is supported by ten 
highly polished Scagliola columns, which 
match perfectly the Breche Fleuri trim- 
ming marble used on the first floor. These 
columns also support the gallery floor. A 
rich solid bronze railing surrounds the well 
hole at the balcony floor, the design of which 
is in keeping with the bronze grille work of 
the bank fixtures. The whole interior is 
decorated and enriched in soft coloring and 
gold leaf. 

All of the minor details, such as lighting, 
fixtures, teller cages, furniture and mantels, 
were especially designed to harmonize 
throughout with the style introduced. 

All of the banking room, including all 
fixtures, cages and all of the necessary 
equipment, is as nearly perfect and up to 
date as modern designers and mechanics 
are able to produce. All of the woodwork 
in connection with the private offices, in- 
terior finish throughout. and wainscoting, 
is of imported inlaid mahogany, highly 
polished. 

On the second floor, in the front, offices 
have been provided for the attorneys of the 
bank, neatly finished and decorated. 

The directors’ room is located in the rear 
on the second flogr, facing the court. This 
room is finished in San Domingo mahogany, 
inlaid in simple design. The large Rook- 
wood tile mantel, the handsome paneling 
over the same, adjoining book cases, elabo- 
rate electric fixtures, special decoratings 
and hangings, make the room very attract- 
ive. The directors’ table is of unusual size, 
heing four and one-half feet wide and six- 
teen feet long, of solid mahogany. 


GrowTH AND ORGANIZATION. 


The South Texas National Bank opened 
for business July 14, 1890, with a paidup 


capital of $500,000, at that time the largest 
capitalization of any bank in Houston or 
the State of Texas. It has paid consecu- 
tive semi-annual dividends on this capital 
from the beginning, returning to its stock- 
holders more than a million dollars in net 
earnings. 

The management of the bank has at all 
times been conservative in its position, and 
strong under all the varying cenditions of 
business, in consequence of which it has 
always been in a position to extend de- 
pendable and satisfactory banking service 
to the public and has correspondingly been 
a valuable factor in the upbuilding and de- 
velopment of the commercial business of this 
city and the State. 

The business of the bank has always been 
confined to commercial banking in a strict 
sense, and in serving those interests it has 
been recognized as an institution conducted 
along legitimate lines for the service of 
the general public, not promoting any 
special interests. Its deposits have been ac- 
quired by natural growth and not through 
the consolidation or absorption of any other 
institution, and are at this ‘time in excess 
of $4,000,000. With an earned surplus of 
$350,000, the bank has at the present time 
a working capital of $850,000. 


PERSON NEL. 


Chas. Dillingham, president of the bank, 
came to Texas in 1885 from New Orleans, 
and has been connected with the bank since 
its organization. He has served on the 
board of directors of numerous business cor- 
porations and other organizations in this 
city, and was also receiver of the H. & T. C. 
and other railways, and the Houston Oil 
Company of Texas. 

H. Brashear, vice-president, has lived in 
Ilouston about seventy-one years, perhaps 
longer than any other citizen. He is a re- 
tired capitalist and a large owner of real 
estate. 

O. T. Holt, vice-president, has been an 
attorney in active practice in Houston for 
over thirty years. He was for many years 
national committeeman from Texas and has 
served as mayor of Houston. 

J. E. McAshan, active vice-president, 
began his banking career in Houston in 
1872. He engaged in the organization of the 
South Texas National Bank, and with him 
of its present officers were associated Messrs. 
Dillingham, Brashear, Holt and Schultz. 
Mr. McAshan was the first cashier of the 
bank and filled that office from 1890 to 
1908; during those years he was the man- 
aging officer of the bank. He has acted as 
president of the Texas Bankers’ Association, 
and in time of service is believed to be the 
dean of Texas bankers. Mr. McAshan is 
also president of the Merchants & Planters 
Oil Company of Houston, and vice-president 
of the board of trustees of the Wm. M. Rice 
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Institute for the Advancement of Litera- 
ture, Science and Art, an educational in- 
stitution established with an endowment of 
several millions of dollars by the will of 
the late William Marsh Rice. 

Bb. D. Harris, the present cashier of the 
bank, began his banking career in 1887 with 
the American National Bank of Dallas, now 
the American Exchange National Bank of 
Dallas and was subsequently cashier of the 
City National Bank of Dallas and_ the 
Commercial National Bank of Houston, 
coming from the latter institution to the 
South Texas National as cashier in the 
spring of 1908. 

C. F. Schultz, assistant cashier, has been 
connected with the bank since organization, 
and C. A. McKinney, assistant cashier, since 
1895, during which time they have had ex- 
tensive experience in all departments and 
have been in close touch with local con- 
ditions. 


FULTON SAVINGS BANK OF FUL- 
TON, NEW YORK 


HE design which has been accepted for 

the new home of the Fulton Savings 

Bank of Fulton, N. Y., promises some- 
thing unusual in bank architecture. 

While it is designed primarily as an in- 
dividual bank building, and will have the 
general appearance of one, an office floor 
has been provided. The exterior of the 
building will be of brick, with wide raked 
cut joints and laid up in rustications to 
the underside of a richly designed entab- 
lature. 

Pylons on either side of the entrance ter- 
minate a handsome cornice, from which 
springs a rather flat pediment. The entab- 
lature with its frieze of triglyphs and discs 
and its cornice with modillions, returns on 
either side and at the rear the treatment of 
the front is recalled. The whole is crowned 
with a handsome cheneau or cresting which, 
together with the roof, will be of metal; the 
iatter is accented with ribs and small ven- 
tilating dormers. 

A spacious vestibule gives easy access to 
both stairs leading to the offices above, and 
to the banking room. On entering the latter 
one will be at once charmed with the general 
quiet and restful tones which greet the eye; 
the predominating color being a soft greyish 
green. This together with the counter screen, 
which is to be quartered oak with a base of 
verdi-antique marble, will form a combina- 
tion of color, perfect in harmony. 

The floor of the public space is of marble 
terrazzo with a mosaic border. 

The counter screen is so planned as to be 
of the greatest possible convenience to 
customers, and at the same time to those 
whose duties require their presence behind 
the screen. 

The treasurer's office, while being more or 
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less secluded, is in such a position as to give 
access at all times to both the public space 
and the working space. 

The president’s private office is also on 
this floor. 

Special care has been given to the vault 
equipment, which is the most modern that 
can be bought. The walls are constructed of 
concrete with five ply laminated steel bars 
embedded in same, and the door to the 
vault is an innovation in itseif, being differ- 
ent from anything of the kind in this part 
of the State. 

The directors’ room is placed on the office 
floor, and will be a pleasant room in which 
to transact business. 

The balance of the second story is given 
up to attorneys’ offices, and a library with a 
fire-proot vault—for the storage of import- 
ant documents. 

The building, which is being designed, built 
and equipped under the single contract of 
Hoggson Brothers of New York, promises to 
be an ornament to the town of Fulton, N. 
Y., and to reflect great credit on both the 
building committee, the designers and the 
builders. Cross & Cross of New York city 
are the architects. 


GERMLESS PAPER MONEY 


HE officials of a bank at Spokane have 


hit upon a plan for keeping paper 

money free from germs. They are mix- 
ing carbolic acid with the ink they use in 
signing new bills. They make the positive 
assertion that no germ wil remain on a bank 
note that carries with it the pervasive and 
persuasive odor of carbolic acid. 

The bacteriologists are yet to be heard 
from as to the efficacy of the Spokane 
method. Waiving the question as to whether 
it will do all its discoverers claim for it, 
there arises the greater question as to 
whether the public will take kindly to acid- 
flavored currency. There is reason to be- 
lieve that most people would prefer to take 
their chances with the germs. 

It was announced some time ago that the 
United States Treasury Department had 
discovered a method of washing paper 
money, and thus relieving it of accumulated 
dirt and germs. ‘The laundering process, 
however, would not solve the problem. Ob- 
viously, much of the money in circulation is 
in such a dilapidated condition that the 
government laundry could not handle it. 
Then, bills once washed would quickly ac- 
cumulate a new stock of germs.—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY 


—.\ fine showing is made by the Nassau 
Bank in its statement of condition as of 
September 1. The report shows loans and 
discounts amounting to $6,937,429; surplus 
and profits, $538,210; deposits, $9,078,297, 
ind total resources, $10,138,512. 


—Between June 30 and August 31 the 
deposits of the Bankers’ Trust Company 
increased from $68,408,353.46 to $72,142,- 
504.90. 


—-The Guaranty Trust Company has de- 
cided to retire the 2,437 shares of Fifth 
Avenue Trust Company stock which it ac- 
quired last January, when the merger of 
the Fifth Avenue and the Morton Trust 
Companies with the Guaranty was effected. 
Of the Fifth Avenue’s capital of $1,000,000, 
the 2,437 shares referred to were owned by 
the Morton Trust. The arrangements un- 
der which the merger was carried out pro- 
vided for the issuance of $1,500,000 of 
Guaranty stock in exchange for the $2,000,- 
000 capital of the Morton and $500,000 of 
Guaranty stock for the $1,000,000 capital 
t the Fifth Avenue. The capital of the 
Guaranty was increased to $5,000,000; in 
canceling the Fifth Avenue stock the Guar- 
inty will issue 1,218% shares of its own 
stock. The latter is now offered to Guar- 
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BRONZE COUNTER SCREENS 


Wire Mesh Enclosures 
To Special Design 

JNO. WILLIAMS INC. Bronze Foundry, 
256 West 27th Street, New York, publishes the 
Magazine ‘‘American Art ¢n Bronze and Jron,” il- 
lustrating Bank Counter Screens, Tablets, Sigus, 
ete. Copies free to Bankers. 
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Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital - - $200.000 
Surplus and Profits, 920,000 


This bank is the largest depository for 
banks between Baltimore and New Orl- 
eans. It is Virginia's most successful 
National Bank. It has the best facitities 
for handling items on the Virginias and 
Carolinas. Collections carefully routed. 


Correspondence Solicited 


anty shareholders at S800 per share. At 
the close of business August 31 the Guar- 
anty reported deposits of 3$127,684,066. 


—P. R. G. Sjostrom has taken charge as 
president of the Hungarian-American Bank 
of New York. Mr. Sjostrom is treasurer 
of the United States Worsted Company, a 
six million dollar corporation, and identi- 
fied with seven other important textile cor- 
porations. The change in the presidency 
of the bank is due to the withdrawal of 
W. E. Holloway, who accepted the vice- 
presidency of the Northern Bank of New 
York. The new management of the bank 
intends in the near future to increase the 
institution’s capital to $1,000,000. Eugene 
Boross, the founder of the bank, remains 
the active vice-president of the institution 
under the new arrangement. 


The National Bank of Commerce re- 
ports surplus and undivided profits of $16,- 
197,376, deposits of 3169,716,698, and total 
resources Of $224,183,574. 


In our June issue mention was made of 
the third anniversary statement of the Fi- 
delity Trust Company. According to its 
latest statement, this progressive institution 
is more than holding its own. Deposits are 
now about $7,000,000, and there are total 
resources of over $8,500,000. The company 
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BINDERS 
BLANKS 


OF UNIFORM EXCELLENCE 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF BANK ACCOUNTING 


BV 


CHICAGO 


has recently been designated as a depository 
for the general funds of the State of New 
York. 


—The Century Bank has opened a new 
branch at Third avenue and Forty-seventh 
street, which is in charge of Arthur T. 
Strong as manager. This is the second 
branch to be operated by this progressive 
institution, the uptown branch being at 
Broadway and 104th street. The main of- 
fice is at Fifth avenue and Twentieth street. 
An inspection of the new branch has shown 
it to be fully equipped for the handling of 
all commercial business. The officers are: 
H. [.. Crawford, president; Henry Dimse 
and Arthur H. Dayton, vice-presidents; C. 
Stanley Mitchell, cashier, and William D. 
Pike, assistant cashier. 

—Comparison of the June 30 and Sep- 
tember Ist statements of the Market and 
Fulton National Bank discloses a gain in 
every item. Deposits have climbed from 
$10,123.951 to $10,486,125. 


From the last day of June to the first 
day of September the deposits of the Mer- 
chants National Bank were increased by 
$1,020,855. 


—-For the accommodation of the patrons 
of its branch at Broadway and Forty-fifth 
street, the Greenwich Bank of this city has 
extended the banking hours of that branch, 
and it will hereafter remain open until 
midnight of each business day. ‘This is 


BANK PICTURES 

Large portraits of past officers, etc., 
made from any good photograph, Splen- 
did for directors’ room or bank offices. 

Write fr particulars. 
Oliver Lippincott, Photographer of Men 

Singer Bldg., 149 B’way, New York 

References—The Bankers Magazine 
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BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


done to meet the requirements of those 
whese business extends into a late hour of 
the night, the numerous hotels and theaters 
which are located in the neighborhood being 
especially benefited through the movement. 
The new policy will also give an opportuni- 
ty for the purchase of foreign drafts on all 
parts of the world and drafts for use in all 
parts of the country, after the post office 
and express companies are closed for the 
day. The Greenwich Bank is one of the 
oldest banking institutions in the city. It 
was established in 1830, and has its head- 
quarters in old Greenwich Village, at 402 
Hudson street. Under the new call of Au- 
gust 31 it reported combined capital and 
surplus of $1,332,919 ($500,000 represent- 
ing capital), deposits of $9,719,944, and 
total resources of $11,209,542. 


The Coal and Tron National Bank re- 
ports total resources of $8,738,893, loans 
and discounts of $4,799,017, and deposits 
of $6,932,130. These figures represent sub- 
stantial gains over those reported June 3°. 


—In comparison with its previous state- 
ment, the Hanover National Bank makes 
a splendid showing. It reports loans an 
discounts of $61,084,239, a surplus fund of 
$11,500,000, and deposits of $105,082,182. 
Two months ago the total deposits were 
reported to be $102,893,863, 


The Madison ‘Trust Company, Fitth 
avenue and Sixtieth street, is the new name 
of the institution known heretofore as the 
Van Norden Trust Company. The stock 
control is entirely new, and the policy of 
the new management will be to maintain 
a representative, conservative and inde- 
pendent uptown trust company. The capi- 
tal of the Madison Trust Company is $1.- 
000,000, and the total resources exceed $8,- 
000,000. The officers are: Watkins Crockett, 
president; Bradley Martin, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; William W. Robinson, 
secretary; Charles A. Fisher, assistant see- 
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Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,674,553.31 
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interest Earned 
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retary and assistant treasurer; George H. 
Bartholomew, trust officer. 


—L. F. Vosburgh, the man who plans the 
special bankers’ convention trains, has been 
appointed general passenger agent of the 
New York Central, West Shore and Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroads. This wili prove 


L. F. VOSBURGH 


General Passenger Agent New York 
Central Lines 


welcome news to his many friends, though 
it will in no way surprise those who have 
followed his career and know his ability. 


railroad service 


Mr. Vosburgh entered 
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in 1893 as assistant night ticket clerk of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way (one of the New York Central Lines). 
After serving in that capacity for two 
years he was promoted to the position of 
assistant ticket agent at the La Salle Street 
Station of the Lake Shore Road. His 
marked ability and amiable disposition pe- 
culiarly qualifying him for dealing with the 
public, led to his rapid advancement. In 
1897 he was appointed city passenger agent 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
and in 1903 further promoted to the posi- 
tion of general western passenger agent, in 
which position he had immediate jurisdic- 
tion of the very large volume of passenger 
business out of Chicago. In 1906 he was 
made general eastern passenger agent of 
the New York Central Lines in New York, 
and during his tenure of office made a very 
large acquaintance among New York’s busi- 
ness men, numbering among his _ friends 
many prominent bankers, commercial, 
theatrical and hotel people. On February 
1 of this year he was appointed assistant 
general passenger agent, from which posi- 
tion he has just been promoted. He is one 
of the most popular railroad officials in the 
country and in his new and wider field will 
undoubtedly attain continued success. 


—The Liberty National has at the present 
time aggregate resources of $30,476,743 and 
deposits of $26,183,588. It has a surplus 
of $2,000,000 and capital of $1,000,000. 


—Under the new regime inaugurated by 
its president, the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank reports total deposits of $44,- 
498,859. The entire report if analyzed one 
statement at a time, will show that this 
institution is prospering. Loans and dis- 
counts have reached $26,782,390, 


A reorganization of the Brooklyn Bank 
of Brooklyn Borough has occurred. Charles 
B. Hobbs has been elected president to suc- 
ceed Daniel Underhill resigned, and George 
A. Vaughan has been made an additional 
vice-president. Mr. Hobbs is a member 
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f the New York law firm of Gifford, 
Iobbs & Beard, and Mr. Vaughan is sec- 
etary and treasurer of the Island Cities 
teal Estate Co. The latter organization, 
ccording to the Brooklyn “Eagle,” was or- 
vanized in 1909 to take over the collateral 
of the Gow estate, and is now in absolute 
control of the bank. The foliowing are re- 
ported to have retired from the  bank’s 
directorate to make way for the new inter- 
e-ts: Otto Wissner, who is said to retain 
his stock holdings in the bank; Frank H. 
Jvler, John F. Gavin, Jeremiah G. Tuthill 
aid Ludwig Nissen. 


-Frederic W. Allen has been chosen a 
vice-president of the Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank to sueceed Charles H. Sabin, 
wo resigned recently to become vice-presi- 
dint of the Guaranty Trust Company. Mr. 
Allen, who is, or has been, secretary of the 
Simmons Hardware Company of St. Louis, 
will come to New York about the first of 
November. He will become associated with 
a bank that is enjoying prosperity to the 
hizhest degree. On September 1, the Me- 
chanics & Metals National reported de- 
posits of $64,714,321. The surplus fund is 
now 86,000,000. 


At the close of business September 1 
the Garfield National reported deposits of 
$9.224,820, a surplus of $1,090,000 and total 
resources of $11,820,474. 


Joseph B. Reichmann, who accepted 
the presidency of the Carnegie Trust Com- 
pany last December, has resigned and will 
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This company has a thoroughly equipped 
Foreign Department, under the personal 
supervision of an officer of the bank. We 
transact a general banking business, and 
have the best facilities for collecting 
checks—domestic or foreign. 
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Cc. PIVA, - Vice-President 
T. K. SANDS, - Vice-President 
ARTHUR DAY, - Vice-President 
ARTHUR BAUR, Secretary and Treasurer 


—— 


be succeeded by Joseph 'T. Howell, president 
of the Fourth National Bank of Nashville, 
Tennessee. Mr. Reichmann, who is a mer- 
chant and manufacturer, accepted the presi- 
dency last year with the understanding that 
his resignation be accepted when a con- 
servative man had been found. He will, 
however, retain his place on the board of 
directors and upon the executive committee 
of the Carnegie Trust Company. Mr. Howell 
has been connected with the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of Nashville for thirty years. 
He began as a “runner” for the bank and 
rose to the presidency through all of the 
intervening posts. Under his guidance it 
became one of the very prominent banks 
of Nashville. He will be at his desk in 
New York by October 15. 


—Wm. E. Colt, Jr. Douglas R. Haw- 
therne and Lorenzo M, Picatia, native New 
Yorkers, have formed a partnership under 
the firm name of Colt, Hartshorne & Picatia, 
for the purpose of engaging in the bond 
brokerage business at No. 64 Wall street. 
Mr. Colt was for twelve years with Charles 
Head and Company and for ten years with 
Spencer Trask and Company, part of the 
time as cashier. Mr. Hartshorne spent five 
vears with the firm of Hartshorne, Bogert 
& Battelle as cashier, manager and bond 
man. Mr. Picatia has had seven years’ ex- 
perience with Fisk and Robinson, as a 
practical bond man and assistant cashier. 


—At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Mercantile Trust Company, Harold B. 
Thorne, former treasurer of the company, 
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GATES W. McGARRAH, President. 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, Vice-President 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER, Vice-President. 
ANDREW A. KNOWLES, Vice-President. 
FRANK O. ROE, Vice-President. 


was elected vice-president. George W. Ben- 
ton, former assistant treasurer, now suc- 
ceeds Mr. Thorne as treasurer and Harry 
N. Dunham becomes the assistant treasurer. 


—At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the Hungarian-American Bank, 
32 Broadway, held September 23, the follow- 
ing gentlemen prominent in financial circles 
of New York City were unanimously elected 
directors: 

Samuel S. Koenig, secretary New York 
State; Charles M. Chester, treasurer Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore; Arnold Somlyo, 
manger Baldwin Piano Works; Benjamin 
Guggenheim, capitalist; Lloyd G. McCrum, 
of McCrum & Howell, manufacturers of 
vacuum cleaners and boilers. 

Alexander Cseri, formerly one of the 
managers of the Central Credit Bank, of 
Budapest, arrived here on Wednesday on 
the Prince Friedrich der Grosse, and has 
been elected assistant cashier of the bank. 

The Hungarian-American bank was es- 
tablished four years ago, and is controlled 
at the present time by two cf the leading 
financial institutions of Europe, one of which 
controls about 680 savings banks, and which 
together have a capital and surplus of $35,- 
000,000 and deposits of about $300,000,000. 

The bank is shortly to increase its capital 
and in many other ways continue to 
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strengthen its place among the city’s finan 
cial institutions. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the United States Mortgage and Trus‘ 
Company held September 23, Frank J. 
Parsons, heretofore secretary, was elected 
vice-president, and Alexander Phillips, sub- 
manager of the London Branch of Societe 
General de Credit Industrial et Commercial, 
Paris, was elected secretary. Mr. Phillips 
will have charge of the foreign exchange 
department. 


—Exceptionally good is the September 1 
statement of the Importers and Traders 
National Bank. This solid old institution, 
has apparently not minded the demands of 
its western correspondents for crop-moving 
funds. It reports $25,769,384 of deposits 
and $25,229,100 of loans and discounts. The 
present surplus is $6,000,000, and the re- 
sources will total $34,933,600. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


—The annual outing and dinner of the 
National Bank Cashiers’ Association of 
Massachusetts was held at Fitchburg, Mass., 
Friday. September 9. It was also Ladies’ 
Day. Headquarters were established at the 
G. A. R. Hall, 131 Main street, Fitchburg 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company building. 
The program included a trolley ride at 11.15 
a. m. to Lake Wachusett, at the foot oi 
the mountain, with dinner at Whalom Inn 
at 1 p. m. There was a good attendance 
of members and friends. Caleb L. Brigham, 
cashier of the Hudson National of Hudson, 
Mass., is president of the association. 


—-Herbert Wellington, a weil-known New 
York banker, has been elected a director 
and active vice-president of the Interna 
tional Trust Company of Boston, and ha; 
entered upon his new duties. For the pas' 
year Mr. Wellington has bcen treasure: 
of the Franklin Trust Company of Brook 
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no object in forcing any one type 
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You will place yourself under no 
obligation by asking for this light- 
ing advice—and you may find it 
worth many dollars a year. 

Simply ask us how the lighting 
of your bank can be improved. 
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interested in modern and economi- 
cal electric lighting. 
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lyn, N. Y. For twenty years previous to against its $200,000 capital, and deposits of 
that time he was connected with the Far- over $1,000,000. Dividends of ten per cent. 
mers Loan & Trust Company of New York. have been paid regularly and last year 
eleven per cent. was declared. The bank 
—The Chittenden County Trust Company has a savings department and its accounts 
of Burlington, Vt., has since its inception "umber 6,000. The president of the Keene 
had the most rapid growth of any bank National is G. A. Litchfield, president of 
ever organized in the State. Opened for the Spencer Hardware Company. The cash- 
business late in 1906, its deposits now total Jer 1s W. L. Mason, who has been with the 
over $900,000 and it has an earned surplus bank twenty-seven years and cashier for 
of $12,000, with capital of $50,000. It has fifteen years. The other directors are H. 
its own bank building, an attractive struct- A. Woodward, C. J. Woodward, J. E. Al- 
ure well equipped for carrying on its grow- len and Elisha F. Lane. 
ing business. Its officers are: E. J. Booth, 
resident; J. J. Flynn, vice-president; E. D. 
Worthen, treasurer; Harrie V. Hall, assis- EASTERN STATES 
tant treasurer. President Booth is manager —John D. Brown has been elected to suc- 
of the big Booth Lumber Company, of Bur- ceed his father, the late Major A. M. 
lington, and Mr. Worthen, the efficient pBpown, as president of the Anchor Savings 
treasurer, was formerly treasurer of the Bank of Pittsburgh. The new president 
Franklin County Savings Bank and Trust has heretofore officiated as vice-president, 
Company of St, Albans. in which post he is replaced by R. J. 
Stoney, Jr. 
-The Keene National Bank of Keene, N. 
H., occupies .a conspicuous position among —The Millen Welles) Back of Pitts- 
the banks of the Granite State. Organized j,yr¢h reports loans and discounts of $24,- 
as a State bank in 1855, it has now reached 623,521, a surplus of $3,100,000 and totat 
a point where it has a surplus of $185,000  ecources of $16,427,345, Deposits have 
reached the high figure of $36,158,971. 


—For September 1 the First National 
Bank of Pittsburgh reports $12,825,521 of 


: loans and discounts, $2,184,780 of surplus 
Che Albany and profits, and $22,430,250 of deposits. 
—Again does the Peoples’ National 
U | wat Miitprany Bank of Pittsburgh come forward with a 
remarkable statement of condition. Cap- 
ALBANY, N. Y. italized for a million dollars, it maintains 
a like amount of surplus, carries loans an@ 
AETIE ont: pues: erga investments of $11,697,699, and has at the 
are s ed an erest pai resent time deposits of $12,899,935. 
on daily balances. “Des P P seats 


oath “Sees aa ee ~—A _ thoroughly creditable statement 


ae =e sg fe comes from the Second National Bank of 
aes Pittsburgh. Strength and solidity are shown 


Capital and Surplus, $725,000 | in every item. The liabilities are distributee 
as follows: Capital, $1,800,000; surplus, 


590 
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BERGER’S 


STEEL VAULT OMNIBUS 


Light as wood, strong as steel 
Our prices will interest you 


A card will bring them 


The Berger Mfg. Go., Canton, 0. 


New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


52,000,000; undivided profits, $206,670; cir- 


culation, $895,100; deposits, $12,981,640. 


—That solid 
Pittsburgh, N. 


institution, the Bank of 
A., reports prosperity and 
offers in evidence a statement of condi- 
ion, made September 1. On that date the 
bank’s deposits totaled $17,272,114 and its 
surplus and undivided profits fund amounted 
io $3,065,478. 


—The proposition to increase the capital 
of the Central National Bank of Philadel- 
phia from $750,000 to $1,000,000 has been 
unanimously approved by the stockholders. 
The new issue is offered pro rata to the 
present shareholders at $100 per share, the 
privilege to subscribe expiring October 4. 


—This call the oldest bank in the United i 


States, the Bank of North America, N. A., 
of Philadelphia, reports deposits of $13,713,- 
887, surplus and undivided profits of $2,- 
599,213 and loans and discounts of $12,- 
262,300. There has been a slight reduction 
in deposits, due to the demands of the 
western banks for crop-moving funds. As 
a whole, this latest statement is an ex- 
cellent one. 


—In our June issue reference was made 
to the ten-year record of the Franklin Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia. In a state- 
ment published September 1, it is shown 
that this institution has total resources of 
$35,692,715, surplus and profits of $2,711,419, 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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and deposits of $31,439,096. These figures 
indicate continued strength and prosperity. 


—A_ special meeting of the Republican 
Trust Company of Philadelphia will be 
held on Nov. 15, to consider increasing its 
capital from $200,000 to $300,000 by the 
issuance of 2,000 shares at par value of $50 
a share. 


—The report of the Second National 
Bank of Cooperstown, N. Y., places 
the capital at $150,000, the surplus at 
$160,000, the deposits at $1,428,498 and the 
loans and discounts at $359,988. There 
was, on September 1, a lawful money re- 
serve of $121,055 in the bank. 


—Between calls deposits of the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank of Philadelphia have 
gone from $19,103,221 to $20,505,543. Ac- 
cording to the bank’s statement for Sep- 
tember 1, loans have been expanded until 
they now represent $15,610,534 of the re- 
sources. 


—The Fourth Street National Bank of 
Philadelphia, always conservative, reports 
loans and discounts of $36,368,884, surplus 
and net profits of $6,387,499, deposits of 
$49,547,212, and total resources of $61,890,- 
412, 


—A number of prominent New Yorkers 
are interested in a new bank at Madison, 
N. J., to be known as the Madison Trust 
Company. A charter has been granted. 
The bank has a capital stock of $100,000, 
and starts with a surplus of $100,000. The 
officers are to be: President, Edgar H. 
Towar; vice-president, James H. McGraw: 
secretary and treasurer, Theodore B. Mor- 
ris. Mr. Towar is a retired banker, Mr. 
McGraw is of the McGraw Publishing 
Company, and Mr. Morris is of the firm of 
Morris & Holden, bankers, of New York. 

Other incorporators are: Alfred G. Evans 
of Arnold, Constable & Company; John W. 
Skeele of the Lehigh Valley Coal Com- 
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pany; T. Towar Bates of Shoemaker, Bates 
& Company; Charles W. Harkness of the 
Standard Oil Company; Charles Scribner 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons; Albert H. Wig- 
gin of the Chase National Bank of New 
York; Major A. White, president of the 
City of New York Insurance Company; A. 
Filmore Hyde, a retired banker; J. J. C. 
Humbert and Henry Feuchtwanger, bank- 
ers; Peter H. B. Frelinghuysen and Ed- 
ward P. Meany, lawyers. 


—Organized sixty years ago, the Marine 
National Bank of Buffalo has achieved suc- 
cess to a marked degree. The original 
capitalization was $170,000; to-day it is $2,- 
000,000. Profits on August 27, 1850, were 
$571—on August 15, 1910, they were $1,- 
258,892. Deposits have jumped from $7,521 
to over twenty-three million dollars. 


—Interesting indeed is the official state- 
ment of the First National Bank of Phil- 
adelphia, the first it has made since taking 
over the Merchants’ National Bank. Cap- 
italized for $1,500,000, it reports surplus and 
undivided profits of $1,563,416 and deposits 
of $23,799,303. 


—On September 1, the Girard National 
Bank of Philadelphia reported deposits of 
$36,251,702, and a surplus and net profits 
of $4,318,789. These figures represent sub- 


MAGAZINE 


stantial gains over the statement of June 
30. 


—M. F. Dirnberger, Jr., an attorney, has 
been elected a director of the Union Stock 
Yards Bank of Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Dirn- 
berger succeeds L. G. Burrus, who recently 
resigned. President John F. Kloepfer, o 
the Union Stock Yards Bank, says tha: 
the business of the institution is increasing 
rapidly since the bank changed its location 
a few weeks ago. 


-—The Bank of Buffalo (N. Y.) with 
capital of $500,000, and a like amount of 
surplus, reports profits of $231,712 and de- 
posits of $8,787,989. It is carrying $5,534,- 
985 of loans at the present time. Elliott 
C. MeDougal is president; Laurence D. 
Rumsey, vice-president; John L. Daniels, 
cashier and Ralph Croy assistant cashier. 


-A splendid statement comes to us 
from the Lincoln National Bank of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. This institution, conservatively 
managed, reports a surplus of $1,000,000, 
undivided profits of $407,689, deposits of 
$11,383,813, and total resources of $14,633,- 
503. 


—-The National Commercial Bank of A\l- 
bany, N. Y., at the close of business Sep- 
tember 1 makes the following gratifying 
report: Ioans and discounts, $8,636,246.15 ; 
U. S. and other bonds, $4,170,923,55; cash 
and due from banks, $10,176,944.38; total 
resources, $23,234,114.08. The capital is 
$1,000,000, surplus and profits $1,710,117.63, 
while deposits aggregate $19,535,396.45. 


—KEstablished in 1891, the Commercial 
National Bank of Syracuse, N. Y., offers its 
depositors the security that lies back of a 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
$300,714. It reports deposits of $2,179,898. 


-—North and Company, bankers of Una- 
dilla, N. Y., have advised their depositors 
that, beginning with January 1, 1911, they 
will invest less in notes and more in bonds— 
safety of principal being preferable to 
high interest income. At the close of busi- 
ness September 1, they were carrying 
$148,732 of loans and discounts. They alse 


SITUATION WANTED 


Qtru ation wanted by man having had 18 years 
experience in the banking business; knows the 
inside workings of a bank, having been auditor for 
large banking institution in Chicago, which has 
now gone out of business. Capable of taking the 
position of Cashier, Assistant Cashier or Auditor. 
Can give good references and have some capital to 
invest. Address X,care BANKERS MAGAZINE, 
253 Broadway, New York City. 
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eported a surplus of $21,000, a reserve of 
‘30,000 and deposits of $464,666. 


—September, 1910, marks the end of the 
-venth year the present officers of the 
)jiamond National Bank have had that in- 
itution under their guidance and it is 
teresting and gratifying to note the re- 
arkable record the bank hes had during 
at period. A comparison of figures is 
ypended: 
Sept., 1903. Sept., 1910. 
$4,396,263. 
305,093. 


1,025,407.5 


discounts. $2,797,215.67 
203,281.30 
176,641.23 


ans & 
Ss. bonds 

nking house 
and due 


Cush from 


2,086,317.9% 





( 500,000. 
and profits 1,294,815. 
Circulation 200,000. 
1.769, 366. 


600,000.00 
1,674.553.31 
298,500.00 
5,240,028.88 


Surplus 


Deposits 





2.84 7,813,082.19 


These figures speak for themselves and it 
will be remembered that the Diamond 
Savings Bank, organized at about the be- 
ginning of the period, has now over a mil- 


lion and a half in assets, the splendid Dia- 
mound Bank Building, admitted to occupy 


one of the best corners for commercial 
business in the city, was erected by the 
present administration and dividends of 
$758,000 were paid to shareholders in the 
seven years. 

‘The bank is a strictly commercial one, 
having a well balanced business consisting 
of fifty per cent. local deposits and fifty 
per cent. bankers’ balances. 

William Price, the president, who occupies 
the same position with the Diamond Savings 
Bank, was vice-president previous to be- 
coming the head of both banks. He is a 
native Pittsburgher of the self-made type 
and -his success as a banker was presaged 
by his building up one of the best known 
retail mercantile establishments in Greater 
Pittsburgh. 

D. C. Wills, the cashier, has spent his 
life in the banking business beginning in 
the Mechanics National Bank of Pittsburgh 
twenty-two years ago. He is well-known 
as an American Institute of Banking man, 
having been the first president of Pittsburgh 
Chapter. He has been active, too, in the 
Bankers’ Association of Pennsylvania, being 
now chairman of Group VIII. 

W. ©. Phillips, assistant cashier, is one 
of the popular younger bankers of Pitts- 
burgh. He has risen from the ranks in 
his own bank, being in his fourteenth year 
of service and combines with his ability 
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as a bank official a pleasing personality 
and a wide acquaintanceship. 

The black diamond with white letters is 
known all over the country as the trade- 


Home of the Diamond National Bank of 
Pittsburgh 


mark of this progressive bank and the aim 
of the officers and directors is that this 
“trade-mark” shall stand for both progres- 
siveness and conservatism in banking. 

The directors, which follow, give the bank 
the benefit of their diversified business ex- 
perience and to their interest and close at- 
tention to the bank’s affairs is largely due 
the present satisfactory condition. W. B. 
Rodgers, J. P. McKinney, A. G. Barnett, 
J. D. Callery, John W. Robinson, D. C. 
Wills, A. M. Stewart, A. C. Wettengel, S. 
A. Pickering, W. G. Rock, E. E. Slick and 
William Price. 


—-The National Exchange Bank of Bal- 
timore, Md., reports at close of business 
September 1, 1910, loans and discounts, 
$3,907,538: due from banks, $781,182; cash 
and due from reserve agents, $1,136,385; 
capital stock, $1,000,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits, $711,113; deposits, $4,536,- 
862; total resources, $7,511,376. Officers: 
Waldo Newcomer, president; Summerfield 
Baldwin, vice-president; R. Vinton Lans- 
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dale, cashier, and Clinton G. Morgan, as- 
sistant cashier. 


—The Albany Trust Company of AI- 
bany, N. Y., reports $6,499,980 of deposits 
and total resources of $7,223,728. 


—Between the Comptroller’s calls, the 
First National Bank of Hoboken, N. J.. 
made gains in several of the items on its 
report of condition. Deposits are now $2,- 
984,715, and the resources will total $4,- 
046,513. 


—Pittsburgh’s banks are very prosperous 
just at this time, if bank statements can be 
depended upon to tell the story. Especially 
noteworthy is the September first statement 
from the Lincoln National Bank. It shows 
loans and discounts of $2,593,415, a capital 
of $500,000, a surplus of $700,000, undi- 
vided profits of $170,106, deposits of $4,- 
315,920. 
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—An exceptionally strong, well-balanced 
statement comes from the First National 
Bank of Baltimore, Md. Against $4,503,947 
of loans and discounts there are $6,387,757 
of deposits; and against the $492,050 of 
lawful money reserve, there is a surplus 
fund of $150,000 and a capital of $1,000,000. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


—Upon the occasion of its fortieth anni- 
versary, which has just been reached, the 
National Bank of Commerce of Norfolk, 
Va., issues a comparative statement to 
show its upbuilding during the four de- 
cades. From resources of $50,000 in 1870, 
the amount advanced to $224,367 in 1880, 
$404,152 in 1890, $1,412,626 in 1900, $2,565,- 
133 in 1902, $5,956,297 in 1906 and $7,629,- 
970 on June 30, 1910. The bank has a capi- 
tal stock paid in of $1,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits of $656,225 and deposits 


A NOTABLE BOOK 


The Economic Causes of 


Great Fortunes 


By ANNA YOUNGMAN 


This is a thorough study of this important subject. Miss Young- 
man, who is connected with the department of economics at 
Wellesley College, has given her subject careful study and close 


research. 
students of economic subjects. 


Her book will be read with interest and profit by all 


The New York “Times” said editorially: “There is noth- 
ing feminine about this book. Dr. Youngman may take 
her seat beside Ida Tarbell, who knows how to impress 
herself upon her times even without voting.” 


“The Nation”, May 12, 1910, said: “Marked by intellectu- 
al balance in discussion and judicial care in the state- 


ment of facts.” 


The book is issued in attractive and readable form, 


making a 


volume of 200 pages, bound in red cloth, with title in gold. The 


price is $1.50 net. 


The Bankers Publishing Company 
253 Broadway, New York 





Capital, $1,000,000.00 


JOHN B. PURCELL 
President 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 
Vice-Pres. and Cashier 


FREDERICK E. NOLTING, 2nd Vice-President 


J. C. JOPLIN Assistant 


W. P. SHELTON 


CHAS. R. BURNETT 
ALEX. F. RYLAND 


(under the June call) of $4,701,310. Its of- 
ficers are: Nathaniel Beaman, president; 
Tazewell Taylor, vice-president; Hugh M. 
Kerr, cashier, and M. C. Ferebee and R. S. 
Cohoon, assistant cashiers. 


—The September, 1910, edition of Tue 
Banxers’ Directory inadvertently _ listed 
the Jefferson County Savings Bank of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., with a capital of $20,000. 


Jefferson County Savings Bank, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


This bank has a paid-up capital stock of 
$200,000, and on September 1 reported de- 
posits of $1,408,774. CC, F. Enslen is chair- 
man; E. F. Enslen, president; Charles E. 
Thomas, vice-president; William C. Sterrett, 
cashier, and W. D. Enslen, assistant cashier. 


—On the first day of September the Peo- 
ple’s National Bank of Lynchburg, Va., re- 
ported deposits of $1,166,511, a surplus of 


on™ 


BILL OF 
LADING DRAFTS 
ON RICHMOND A SPECIALTY 


Strong in resources, conservative 
in management, progressive in policy 


OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


$400,000—-$100,000 more than the capital— 
and total assets of $2,400,000. 


—Stockholders of the American National 
of Lynchburg, Va., have decided to increase 
the capital stock from $150,000 to $300,000. 


—The First National Bank of Richmond, 
Va., reports September 1, 1910, loans and 
discounts, $6,792,645; cash and due from 
banks, $1,772,492; capital, $1,000,000; sur- 
plus fund, $1,000,000; undivided profits, 
$44,954; circulation, $956,180; total deposits, 
$5,975,295; total resources, $9,599,745. John 
B. Purcell is president; John M. Miller, Jr., 
vice-president and cashier; Frederick E. 
Nolting, vice-president; Charles R. Burnett, 
J. C. Joplin, W. P. Shelton and Alexander 
F. Ryland are the assistant cashiers. 


—Organized in 1865 the Planters National 
Bank of Richmond, Va., has justly earned 
its right to be called a leading southern 
bank. It recently reported deposits of $4,- 
764,942, surplus and profits of $1,264,353. 
This item contrasts favorably with the $300,- 
000 of capital reported. Total resources on 
September 1 were $6,745,939. 


—The American National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., rendered a very commendable 
statement at the last official call. It reports 
resources of $4,856,187, surplus and profits 
of $325,455, and deposits of $3,436,227. In 
the time that has elapsed since the June 30 
statement was issued, the American Na- 
tional has brought its surplus and profits up 
to $325,455. 


—'The new Colonial Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Roanoke, Va., has elected the fol- 
lowing directors: T. H. Cooper, J. C. Cas- 
sell, E. W. Mollohan, S. M. Smith, L. N. 
Buford, George F. Randolph, H. D. Guy, 
Hon. Daniel N. Morgan, ex-Treasurer of 
the United States; Hon. E. L. Long, Joseph 
M. Sanders, J. C. Strickland, J. S. Marstel- 
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AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


(Organized Nov. 1, 1899) 


Capital, - - ~- $500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, 300,000.00 


Located in the capital and metrop- 
olis of the state and fully equipped 
in every respect for prompt and 
efficient service, this bank seeks the 
Richmond and Virginia business of 
Banks, Firms, Corporations and In- 
dividuals everywhere. 

The large number of this institu- 
tion’s present correspondents and de- 
positors is ample proof of the satis- 
factory service rendered. 


UNITED STATES AND STATE DEPOSITORY 


ler, Lawrence S. Davis, R. H. Angell and 
Edw. W. Tinsley. 

Officers: T. H. Cooper, president; J. C. 
Cassell, vice-president; E. W. Mollohan, 
vice-president; S. M. Smith, vice-president ; 
EK. W. Tinsley, treasurer; George N. Dicki- 
son, assistant treasurer; H. H. Dean, secre- 
tary; J. T. Davenport, assistant secretary. 


—for September 1, the Greensboro (N. 
C.) Loan and ‘Trust Company, capitalized 
for $200,000, reports deposits of $1,130,282. 
The directorate is an exceptionally strong 
one and business is good. 


‘The First National Bank of Birming- 
ham, Ala., reports September 1, 1910, loans 
and discounts, $7,196,752; total cash, $2,921,- 
327; capital stock, $1,000,000; surplus and 
profits, $916,584; circulation, $983,800; total 
deposits, $8,726,909; total resources, $11,627,- 
293. W. P. C. Harding is president; J. H. 
Woodward and J. H. Barr, vice-presidents ; 
Thomas Hopkins, cashier, and F. S. Foster 
and Thomas Bowron, assistant cashiers, and 
J. E. Ozburn, secretary savings department. 


—By practising courtesy and conserva- 
tism the National Bank of Brunswick (Ga.) 
has built up a prosperous business. It is 
capitalized for $150,000, has surplus and 
profits of $130,247, a circulation of $148,560, 
and deposits of $596,135. 


One of the best statements ever pub- 
lished by the First National Bank of Shreve- 
port, La., is this last one dated September 
first. The deposits are now $2,261,474, the 
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surplus is $200,000 and the resources amount 
te $3,492,366. 


—The Florida Trust Company has been 
organized in Jacksonville, Fla., with a capi- 
tal of $600,000, for the purpose of doing an 
exclusive trust business. The concern is 
backed by substantial interests all over the 
State and in the Northeast and West, and 
its success appears to be assured from the 
start. The following officers have been 
chosen for the coming year: 

President, Claude H. Barnes, of the 
Barnes, Jesup Company, Jacksonville; first 
vice-president, O. H. L. Wernicke, president 
Macey Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.; sec- 
ond vice-president, M. M. Smith, president 
People’s Bank, Sanford; third vice-presi- 
dent, E. G. Phinney, president T. G. Phin- 
ney Lumber Company, Jacksonville; fourth 
vice-president, J. E. Stillman, president 
Pensacola Investment Company, Pensacola ; 
secretary and trust officer, L. B. C. Delaney, 
Washington, D. C. 


—The Continental Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Shreveport, La., “the only bank in 
Shreveport owning its own home,” has pub- 
lished a record of remarkable growth. Be- 


Continental Bank and Trust Company 
Building, Shreveport, La. 


ginning September 1, 1908, the deposits have 
grown from $544,970 to $301,841 last year, to 
$1,176,833 this year. L. K. Thomas is presi- 
dent; L. M. Howard, vice-president; J. C. 
Trichel, cashier, and J. D. Youngblood, as- 
sistant cashier. 


On September 1 the First National Bank 
of Meridian, Miss., rendered a very grati- 
fying report of condition. ‘The principal 
items were: Loans and discounts, $1,222,- 
067; eash in vault and elsewhere, $424,338; 
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capital stock, $260,000; surpius, $170,000; 
undivided profits, $27,556; deposits, $1,425,- 
128. 


John T. McCarthy, who has been en- 
gaged in the banking business in Texas for 
twenty-seven years, formerly cashier of the 
Mechants National Bank of Houston, Texas, 
and of the Texas Bank and ‘Trust Company 
of Galveston, has determined to enter the 


J. T. McCARTHY 


Formerly Cashier Merchants’ National Bank, 
Houston, Texas 


investment field. Mr. McCarthy is peculiar- 
ty fitted for the business in which he is 
about to engage by reason of his long expe- 
rience and training in the banking business, 
in which he established an enviable reputa- 
tion as a man of good judgment and for a 
thorough mastery of details and credits. He 
will specialize in dividend paying stocks, 
adding to his list from time to time desir- 
able and seasoned securities from other 
points. Special attention will be paid by 
Mr. McCarthy to the foreign exchange busi- 
Mr. McCarthy's offices are located at 
712 Chronicle Building, Houston, Texas. 


ness. 


The First National of Houston reports 
as follows at the close of business, Septem- 
ber 1: Loans and discounts, $4,798,426.91; 
U.S. and other bonds and securities, $1,100,- 
348; cash and due from banks, $2,476,595.58 ; 


ASK YOUR 
STATIONER 
FOR 


BANKERS 
LINEN 


AND BANKERS LINEN 
ROND 


Made in flat papers, Typewriter 
papers and envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by 
the discriminating banker de- 
siring high grade, serviceable 
paper for correspondence and 
typewriter purposes. . . 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 
34 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 


total resources, $9,060,370.49. The capital is 
$1,000,000; surplus and profits, $336,610.46 ; 
deposits, $6,421,938.03. 


—The Citizens Bank of Louisiana, of New 
Orleans, which began business in 1836, is 
being reorganized under the name of the 
Citizens Bank and Trust Company. 


—John L. Wortham of Dallas has been 
elected a vice-president of the Texas Trust 
Company of Dallas, Texas. 


—The Commercial National Bank of 
Houston, Texas, reports as follows in_ its 
statement made at the close of business, Sep- 
tember 1: Loans and discounts, $2,688,360; 
cash on hand and with other banks, $1,967,- 
867; surplus, $500,000; deposits, $3,855,161. 
This statement shows improvement over the 
preceding one. 


The resources, stability and rapid growth 
of the Memphis banks are reflected in the 
iollowing figures: 

The total resources of all the banks for 
June 30, 1910, were $45,308,867.28, as com- 
pared with $41,583,608.55 for June 30, 1909, 
denoting a net increase of $3,725,258.73. 

The total loans were $27,278,835.89 on 





Capital, - - $2,500,000.00 


FIRST 
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NATIONAL 


Surplus & Profits, 1,250,000.00 
Deposits, - - 27,000,000.00 


BANK 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 





June 30, 1910, as against the same previous 
year of $24,536,186.67, showing an increase 
of $2,742,199.22. 

The aggregate deposits on June 30, 1910, 
amounted to $33,850,999.72, and on June 30, 
1909, was $31,535,179.49, showing an_ in- 
crease of $2,135,820.23. 

During this period the Memphis banks 
have invested, in the past twelve months, 
$503,764.81 in bank buildings and real estate. 
Two semi-annual dividends have been paid 
during the past twelve months, and in addi- 
tion thereto certain banks have paid since 
January 1, 1910, a dividend of one per cent. 
per month, amounting to about $100,000. 


—The Merchants and Planters National 
Bank of Sherman, Texas, a United States 
depositary, reports resources of $2,970,415, 
surplus and undivided profits of $201,634, 
and deposits of $1,628,280. 


MIDDLE STATES 


—Leading all the Chicago banks, accord- 
ing to deposits, the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank reports as follows: 


Loans and discounts, $114,107,105; cash 
and due from banks, $61,311,662. 

The capital stock of the institution is $20,- 
000,000; surplus and _ undivided profits, 
$9,622,318; deposits, $160,005,204; total re- 
sources, $197,717,659. The statement of the 
condition of the Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, the capital stock 
of which is owned by stockholders of the 
Continental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago, at the commencement of busi- 
ness on September 2, was as follows: Time 
loans, $5,127,919; cash and due from banks, 
$4,443,561. 

The capital of the institution is $3,000,000 ; 
surplus and undivided profits, $3,533,091; 
deposits, $14,959,686; total resources, $18,- 
492,777, 





A No. 1 Adding Machine Rolls 


Lintless Full Yardage Quality Guaranteed 
2 5-16" Rolls per 100 
3 15-32” Rolls per 100 
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Lansing Paper Co., Box 155, Lansing, Mich. 


—Improvements are shown in several im- 
portant items of the Merchants’ Loan and 
Trust Company of Chicago statement as of 
September 1, compared with the preceding 
statement, in response to the Comptroller’s 
call. Loans and discounts, which at the 
time of the preceding statement were $31,- 
921,727, in the latest statement were $32,037,- 
425, an expansion of $115,697. Surplus and 
undivided profits, which at the commence- 
ment of business om July 1 last were $5,813,- 
218, at the commencement of business on 
September 2 were $5,840,078, an increase of 
$26,860. Cash and due from banks in the 
latest statement were $21,346,680. 

The capital stock of the Merchants’ Loan 
and Trust Company is $3,000,000; deposits, 
$53,508,669 ; total resources, $62,451,392. 


-—The National Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago, in its latest statement as of Sep- 
tember 1, again shows creditable gains in 
several important items, compared with the 
preceding statement. The total resources of 
the bank in its latest statement are $27,728,- 
381, an increase of $918,620 since June. 

Other items in the latest statement are as 
follows: Loans, $16,079,457; cash and ex- 
change, $9,681,900; capital, $2,000,000; sur- 
plus and profits, $1,214,617; deposits, $21,- 


757,263. 


—William L. Moyer, who was formerly 
prominent in New York banking circles, has 
been elected a vice-president of the La Salle 
Street National Bank of Chicago, which be- 
gan business last May. Mr. Moyer had been 
president of the National Shoe and Leather 
Bank of New York, which consolidated in 
1906 with the Metropolitan Bank. On Sep- 
tember 1 the La Salle Street National Bank 
reported deposits of $2,277,709. It has sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $257,586. 


—Chicago’s new Standard Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, organized by Charles S. Castle, 
who is its president, has begun business at 
157 La Salle street. The new institution 
starts with $1,000,000 capital and $250,000 
surplus. Mr. Castle resigned in June as act- 
ing cashier of the Continental National Bank 
of Chicago, to undertake the organization of 
the new banking venture. Prior to the ar- 
rangements a year ago, under which the in- 
terests of the Continental and the American 
Trust and Savings Bank became unified, he 
was cashier of the latter. In the manage- 
ment of the Standard Trust and Savings 
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Production of Gold and the Future of Prices 
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The whole subject is presented in a remarkably 
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Bank, Mr. Castle is associated with W. F. 
Van Buskirk as vice-president and J. M. 
Miles as cashier. Mr. Miles was elected to 
the cashiership recently, resigning as as- 
sistant bank examiner of the Chicago Clear- 
ing House Association to enter the new con- 
cern. 


-—Final details have been completed for 
the organization of a new State bank in 
Chicago, capitalized at $1,000,000, and known 
as the Cosmopolitan Bank of Chicago. The 
new bank has been organized out of the Cos- 
mopolitan Bank of Chicago, a private insti- 
tution which for a year has occupied quar- 
ters at 155 Washington st. It is capitalized 
for $1,000,000 and has a surplus of $250,009. 
There will be no immediate change of of- 
ficers. 


—The three big items in the September 
first statement of the Corn Exchange Bank 
of Chicago were: Loans, $40,435,863; depos- 
its, $58.602,313; surplus, $4,000,000. 


—It was on the seventeenth day of 
January, 1903, that the Granite City 
(1ll.) National Bank opened for busi- 
ness. At closing time this institution 
reported resources of $75,768.48. Each 
September the bank has rendered a special 
report and each report has shown a 
gratifying growth over the preceding one. 
The figures speak for themselves: Resources, 
in 1903, $270,610.70; in 1904, $357,192.11; in 
1905, $462,448.84; in 1906, $469,193.65; in 
1907, $577,242.65; in 1908, $556,936.43; in 
1909, $607,480.05; in 1910, $876,143.63. The 
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Granite City National recently reported de- 
posits of $728,630.21. It has a surplus 0: 
$48,000. George W. Niedrueghaus is presi- 
dent; F. Kohl and C. F. Stelzel are the vice- 
presidents; D. J. Murphy is cashier and C. 
I. Ashley is the assistant cashier. 


—Soine idea of the steady growth enjoye: 
by the Union Trust Company of Chicago ma 
be seen by an examination of the followin 
facts: Growth of deposits, as reported Jar 
uary 1, for the past ten years: 1901, $4,882 
686.43; 1902, $6,195,335.09 ; 1903, $7,275,685 - 
17; 1904, 8,370,501.21; 1905, $10,307,516.96 ; 
1906, $11,337,955.23; 1907, $12,707,693.09 : 
1908, $10,435,388.04; 1909, $12,888,565.90; 
1910, $14,450,304.79. On September 1, 1910, 
they had gone up to $15,310,114. 


—The sale of the assets of the Prairic 
National Bank of Chicago to the Wester» 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, gives 
the latter an enlarged volume of deposits 
and a strength that is very gratifying. 

The Prairie National Bank has a capiti! 
stock of $250,000. This will be purchase:i 
by an issue of $250,000 new stock by the 
Western Trust and Savings Bank. For those 
stockholders of the Prairie National Ban 
who desire stock, the exchange will be an 
even one. 

The deposits of the Prairie National Ban 
were, at the date of the last national bank 
call, $1,905,106. The Western Trust and 
Savings Bank will, with the completion of 
the deal, have $1,250,000 capital and over 
$10,500,000 deposits, making a very strong 
institution. 

Joseph E. Otis is president of the West- 
ern Trust and Savings Bank. The institu- 
tion has recently shown a very marked 
growth, culminating in the taking over of 
the Prairie National Bank, as above. It was 
quite lately admitted to the Clearing House. 

Harry R. Moore, vice-president of the 
Prairie National Bank, is expected to be 
cashier of the Western Trust and Savings 
Bank, to succeed W. C. Cook, who will be 
promoted to a vice-presidency. 


—Hon. George E. Roberts will succeed 
A. Piatt Andrew, now Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, as Director of the Mint. Mr. 
Roberts was Director of the Mint for a 
number of years under the McKinley and 
Roosevelt administrations. In the McKinley- 
Bryan campaign he made many speeches on 
the money question. 

A couple of years ago Mr. Roberts re- 
signed to become president of the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Chicago. 


—The Merchants National Bank of St. 
Paul reports as follows at the close of busi- 
ness of September 1: Loans and discounts, 
$6,926,387.28; U. S. and other bonds, $1,2°37,- 
925; cash and due from banks, $3,025,117.19; 
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total resources, $11,379,429.77. The capital 
js $1,000,000; surplus and protits, $850,474.- 
Gi; deposits, $8,528,955.11. 


—I.. A. Goddard, president of the State 
Bank of Chicago, has been elected president 
ot the Chicago Clearing-House Association. 
}. H. Rawson, president of the Union Trust 
Co., was elected vice-president. 


For September 1 the First National 
nk of Chicago reports loans of $78,519,783 
| deposits of $109,637,540. It is the second 

Jargest bank in the city. 


-The Old Detroit Nationa! of Detroit, 
Mich, makes the following flattering state- 
ment at the close of business September 1: 
Leans and discounts, $11,409,599.33; U. S. 
and other bonds and securities, $2,352.717.50; 
cash and due from banks, $4,627,139.66; total 
resources, $18,457,011.47. The capital is $2,- 
000,000; surplus and profits, $898,776,04; de- 
posits, $14,448,235.43. 


-A commendable report comes from the 
Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee. 
This institution is capitalized for $2,000,000, 
has a surplus of $1,000,000 and deposits of 
$17,205,003. 
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-As usual, the Des Moines National 
Bank renders a satisfactory statement of 
condition. The principal items of this 
latest one are: Loans, $3,947,905; surplus, 
$65,000: undivided profits, $17,039; deposits, 
PAALT, 727, 


The Natienal Bank of Commerce, St. 
Louis, in its statement as of September 1, in 
response to the Comptroller, makes a highly 
creditable showing. Cash, due from banks 
and exchange, $19,715,927; loans and dis- 
counts, $47,350,979. The capital of the bank 
is $10,000,000; surplus and profits, $8,428,- 
868; deposits, $54,864,414; total resources, 
$82,485,354. 


The statement of the Mechanics-Ameri- 
can National Bank of St. Louis, as of Sep- 
tember 1, shows that the bank is in a good 
strong position to meet the demands which 
are made upon it by its interior correspond- 
ents at this season of the year. The indi- 
vidual, bank and government deposits ag- 
gregate $29,256,481, while the loans and 
discounts are but $17,954,230, and the cash 
with banks and in vault is $14,191,692. With 
capital of $2,000,000; surplus -and profits, 
$2,944,919, and total resources of $36,194,800, 
the bank is ready to furnish every proper 


Banking by Mail Booklet 


‘* The Reasonableness of Banking by Mail’’ is the name 
of anew booklet which we have just written and published 
for widespread distribution by banks and trust companies 
in advertising for savings and other accounts by mail. 

It is a logical presentation of the banking by mail pro- 
position, showing conclusively why it is safe, convenient 
and profitable to bank by mail. 


The booklet is of a size suitable for enclosing in a regular 


No. 6 envelope. 


It contains several pages for the special 


advertising of the institution using it. 


Send for Sample Booklet and Prices. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


253 Broadway 


New York 
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banking facility to those who are contem- 
plating opening a new account in St. Louis. 
The officers are: Walter Hill, president; 
Jackson Johnson, L. A. Battaile and Ephron 
Catlin, vice-presidents; J. S. Calfee, cashier; 
G. M. Trumbo, C. L. Allen, P. H. Miller and 
C. L. Boye, assistant cashiers. 


—-Not a dollar of overdrafts is to be found 
in the September first statement of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of St. Louis. De- 
posits of $5,747,623 are reported. The total 
resources are $8,417,926. 


—We have received a September first 
statement from the National Bank of Com- 
merce, Kansas Cty, Mo. It shows, as plain- 
ly as figures can, that this institution is in a 
very prosperous condition. It is carrying 
loans of $11,543,785, has surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $559,226 and deposits of 
$19,272,621. 


—For September 1 the National Stock 
Yards National Bank of National Stock 
Yards, Ill., reports as follows: Loans and 
discounts, $3,042,104; capital, $350,000; sur- 
plus, $150,000; undivided profits, $66,857; 
deposits, $3,428,001. 


—Deposits of the First National Bank cf 
Fort Wayne, Ind., were $3,623,403 on Sep- 
tember 1. On that date it also reported a 
surplus of $200,000 and loans of $2,805,457. 


—The First National Bank of Louisville, 
Ky., has a creditable showing to make in i's 
report as of September 1. Loans and di, 
counts amount to $1,808,425; cash and d 
from other banks, $590,435; capital, $50: , 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $239,55 :; 
deposits, $2,176,412, and total resoure:s 
$3,939,318. 


-~To the end that the business of t 
American National Bank and the busine<s 
of the Fletcher National Bank be conso'i 
dated, the Fletcher American National Ba 
of Indianapolis has been organized with : 
capital of $2,000,000 and a surplus of $1,00 
000. The consolidation became effecti 
at the close of business September 3, 19:' 
The officers of the new bank include 
those of the old bank, as follows: Joi 
Perrin, chairman of the board; Stought 
A, Fletcher, president; Evans Woollen, 
vice-president and counsel; William 
Hughes. vice-president; Charles Latha 
vice-president; Harry <A.  Schlotzhauer, 


NEW BOOKLET 


For Commercial Banks 


‘Your CREDIT AND A CHECKING ACCOUNT 


” 


is a brand new 


booklet we have issued for the use of commercial banks or for 


the banking departments of trust companies. 


The scope of this 


attractively printed sixteen-page booklet is indicated by its sub- 


titles, which are: 


HAVE YOU A SURPLUS? 
WHAT CREDIT IS. 

A MAN WHO HAD A PLAN. 
CREDIT PLUS CASH. 

HOW THE BANK HELPS. 
THE FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


THE CHECKING PRIVILEGE. 

A RECORD AND A RECEIPT. 

WE KEEP YOUR BOOKS GRATIS. 
AN AID TO ECONOMY. 

WOMEN AND THE BANK. 

WILL YOU LET US HELP YOU? 


Send for a Sample Copy and Price Schedule of this Booklet Now 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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By JOHNSON BRIGHAM 
Librarian Iowa State Library 

HIS work appears in three parts, namely: I. Historical Side Lights; II. 
Bankers as Creators of Literature; III. Notable Bankers in Fiction. In 
Part II. appear biographical sketches of the following banker-authors: 
William Roscoe, Samuel Rogers, David Ricardo, Charles Sprague, George Grote, 
Sir John W. Lubbock, Walter Bagehot, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, Thomas Hodgkin, Edward Noyes Westcott, Wm. Barnes Rhodes, 

Bernard Barton, John Law. 

In Part III. the author discusses the subject, ‘Notable Bankers in Fiction,” 
under the following heads: Balzac’s Bankers, Dickens’s Bankers, Thackeray’s 
Bankers, Charles Reade’s “Story of an Old Bank,” John Law in “The Mississippi 
Bubble,” A Meredith Creation, Westcott’s “David Harum,” The Rothschilds in 
Literature, Ibsen’s “Helmer” (A Doll’s House), Mrs. Ward’s Country Banker, 
Paul Leicester Ford’s “Mr. Blodgett,” Stockton’s “J. Weatherby Stull,’ Thomas 
Nelson Page’s “Norman Wentworth,’ F. Hopkinson Smith’s “Peter,” Kenneth 
Grahame. 

The book coneludes with a chapter on “The Ideal Banker.” 

Altogether this unusual work is one of the most genuine interest to every 
banker. Adapted best to his leisure hours, it yet contains practically helpful 
material, and will not be quickly laid aside by any bank man who takes it up. 
It is an ideal vacation or holiday gift book for a banker. 


250 pages, 17 plates and reproductions from old prints. Uniquely bound 


Price, $2.00 net, postage 14 cents 


The first sheets from the original type will be bound in a limited numbered 
and registered de luxe edition. Particulars on application. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., PUBLISHERS 
253 Broadway, New York 


Enclosed find $———————, for which please send me 
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cashier; Theodore Stempfel, assistant cash- 
ier; Ralph K. Smith, assistant cashier; 
Charles W. Minesinger, assistant cashier; 
Gustav H. Mueller, assistant cashier; Oscar 
P. Welborn, assistant cashier; Will H. 
Wade, manager bond department. 

September first the American National 
reported resources of $13,768,713 and the 
Fletcher National reported resources of 
$12,742,535. 


—The First National Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in its statement as of September 1, 
again shows substantial gains in important 
items over the statement as of June 30. 
Loans and discounts, which at the time of 
the earlier statement were $19,265,954, have 
been expanded to $20,514,220, an increase 
of $1,248,265. Deposits, which in June 
were $27,605,731, on September 1 were 
$28,102,975, an improvement of $497,244. 
The total resources of the bank were in- 
creased by $480,436, and on September 1 
were $34,430,660. 

Other items in the latest statement were: 
Cash and due from banks, $9,717,947; capi- 
tal, $2,500,000; surplus and profits, $1,- 
314,153. 


—From September 2, 1898, to September 
1, 1910, the deposits of the First National 
Bank of Canton, Ohio, increased from $375,- 
156 to $2,589,298. During the same period 
of time the loans have increased from $409,- 
538 to $2,549,621. According to its latest 
report the bank has total resources of $4,- 
008,775.50. 


WESTERN STATES 


—The Union State Bank is reported to 
have been organized at Muskogee, Okla., to 
take over the Alamo State Bank of that 
city. With-the reorganization the capital 
will be increased from $40,000 to $100,000. 
W. C. Jackson has been chosen president, to 
succeed Leo E. Bennett, who resigns to 
enter the service of the Capitol Commission 
at Oklahoma City. 


—With a capital stock of $50,000 and 
shares at $100 each, the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank Company of Ogden, Utah, 


has filed its articles of incorporation. The 


Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publication 
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officers of the bank are: Timothy Ryan, 
president; John F. Kelley, Britton, S. D., 
first vice-president; Joseph Williams, sec- 
ond vice-president; John M. Kelley, Britton, 
S. D., cashier. The officers, with John Mc- 
Dermott, Thomas B. Farr, James H. De- 
Vine, P. B. Johnston, Twin Falls, Ida.; C. 
B. Sears, C. H. Goslin, Emile Alec, Rock- 
land, Ida.; Louis Bitton, Heber J. Mac- 
Kay, Anna M. McDermott, Samuel G. 
Dye and Edwin Dix, were the incorpora- 
tors. 


—Following the call of the United States 
Comptroller of the Currency, banks in Colo- 
rado Springs have prepared statements 
showing that at the present time they have 
on deposit a total of $11,296,097.28. This 
sum is divided as follows: Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, $3,839,283.61; El Paso Na- 
tional Bank, $2,077,342.17; First National 
Bank, $2,403,140.05; Colorado ‘Title and 
Trust Company, $1,604,461.53; Colorado 
Savings Bank, $900,581.32; Colorado Springs 
National Bank, $471,288.60. 


—Fer September 1 the Security Bank of 
Hot Springs, Ark., renders a very favorable 
and well-balanced report of its condition. 
With a capital of $50,000 and surplus and 
undivided profits amounting to $98,321, it 


earries loans and discounts of $375.771 and 
has secured deposits of $463,433. 


PACIFIC STATES 


—The statement of the Seattle National, 
made at the close of business September 1, 
shows the following gratifying condition: 
Loans, $9,092,914.03; United States and 
other bonds and warrants, $2,914,164.24; 
cash and exchange, $4,809,893.05; total re- 
sources, $16,898,572.94. The capital is $1,- 
000.009; surplus and profits, $289,573.21, and 
deposits, $15,108,999.73. 


—S. C. Osborn & Co. of Seattle, Wash., 
on August 22 opened a branch office in the 
Fidelity Building, Tacoma, Wash. Osborn 
& Co. are correspondents of Logan & Bryan, 
who maintain a private wire system through- 
out the Northwest and Pacific coast. 


—The National Bank of Commerce in 
Seattle has a capital of $1,000,000. It has 
surplus and profits of $1,103,000, and it has 
gained over $300,000 in total resources since 
the preceding call, June 30, 1910. It has 
loans of $8,255,246.04, cash and exchange of 
$5,379,021.81, deposits of $12,206,019.05, and 
totals of $14,700,051.74. The officers of this 
bank are: M. F. Backus, president; R. R. 
Spencer, Ralph S. Stacy, vice-presidents; 
J. A. Swalwell, cashier; O. A. Spencer, as- 
sistant cashier; Emery Olmstead, R. S. 
Walker, assistant cashiers. 
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—The Secandinavian-American Bank of 
Seattle reflects the prosperity of its district 
in its deposits of $9,885,539.63, as shown by 
-tatement issued to the Comptroller Sep- 
ember 1, 1910. Its capital is $500,000; its 
urplus, $500,000; it has loans of $6,621,709.- 
12, cash and exchange of $2,880,118.81, and 
its totals are $10,968,278.01. The officers 
ire: A. Chilberg, president; J. E. Chilberg, 
fhomas B. Minahan, vice-presidents; J. F. 
iane, cashier; L. H. Woolfolk, H. V. V. 


Bean, S. S. Lindstrom, assistant cashiers. 


—F. W. Anderson, formerly with the 
Traders National of Spokane, has purchased 
an interest in the First International Bank 

f Kennewick, Wash., and will become its 
cashier. Mr. Anderson was for some time 
cashier of the First National of Davenport, 
Wash. S. M. Lockerby, president of the 
Kennewick bank, will retain his position and 

ill have the general management of the 
institution. 


—The Oklahoma Stock Yards National 
Bank, with a paid-up capital of $250,000 
and surplus of $25,000, was organized at 
Oklahoma City, September 24, and expects 
to open up at the Oklahoma Stock Yards 
about October 1, in exceptionally fine quar- 
The officers of the new institution 
are: T. P. Martin, Jr., formerly of Marlow, 
resident; E. F. Bisbee, vice-president, and 


ters. 


1 
I 
R. J. Robb, cashier. 


The Dexter Horton National Bank of 
Seattle has been gaining new business at a 
lively rate ever since it entered the national 
hanking system. In a report dated Sep- 
tember 1, it places its deposits at $10,713,- 
948, its surplus at $240,000, and its resources 
at $12,256,941. 


Statements of the national banks of 
San Francisco, in response to the Comp- 
troller’s call as of September 1, show sub- 
stantial increases over the figures of June 
30. A gain of more than $2,000,000 is 
shown by ten banks, including all the na- 
tionals except the Bank of California, whose 
statement was delayed in publication pend- 
ing the receipt of figures from its northern 
branches. 

Foremost in point of increase is the Wells 
Fargo Nevada National, with total deposits 
of $24,743,346, as compared with $23,064,698 
on June 30. The Crocker National records 
a gain of $435,744 in deposits over the June 
figures; the First National has gained $131,- 
$38; the American National, $669,247, and 
the Mercantile National, $442,720. The ac- 
cretions are about evenly divided between 
the bank depositors and individuals. 


AND FINANCIAL NOTES 


CANADA 


The Union Bank of Halifax, N. S., has 
issued a circular to its shareholders commu- 
nicating an offer received from an English 
syndicate of $240 a share for the Royal 
Bank of Canada shares to which they may 
become entitled on the consummation of the 
merger of the two banks on November 1 
next. The amount of stock in question is 
12,000 shares. ‘ 

Royal Bank stock recently has been sell- 
ing in the market around $240. The offer 
would mean an investment by the English 
syndicate of $2,880,000, were all the share- 
holders to turn over their stock. 

Koyal Bank shares go on a twelve per 
cent. dividend basis from January 13, 1911. 


-The capital of the Bank of Nova Sco- 
tia has been increased from $3,000,000 to 
$5,090,000, following the passing of a new 
by-law. It was not announced how much 
of the increase would be issued imme- 
diately. 


James Mackie will manage the London 
branch of the Royal Bank of-Canada, now 
open for business at 2 Bank Buildings, 
Princes street. 


NEW CUBAN BANK 


—President Gomez has signed a decree 
awarding the concession to establish a terri- 
torial bank in Cuba to the Banco Espanol 
de Habana. Ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
Diaz de Villegas has been appointed presi- 
dent of the new bank. 


BANKS CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDA- 
TION 


Florence—Bank of Florence; closed by or- 
dor of territorial auditor. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco—San Francisco National 


Bank; in voluntary liquidation, August 1. 


ILLINOIS. 
Chicago—Prairie National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation, Sept. 8. 


INDIANA. 
Evansville—Mercantile National 
voluntary liquidation, August 1. 
Indianapolis—American National Bank and: 
Fletcher National Bank; in voluntary liqui- 
dation, September 3. 


Bank; in 


IOWA. 


Hamburg—Farmers National Bank; in vol-- 
untary liquidation, August 27. 
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MAINE. 


Richmond—Richmond National 
voluntary liquidation, August 1. 


Bank; in 


NEBRASKA. 
Wymore—City National 
tary liquidation, July 7. 


Bank; in volun- 


OHIO. 


Marshallville—Marshallville Banking Co.; 


closed September 12. 
TEXAS. 

Princeton—First National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation, August 15. 

WISCONSIN. 
Farmers Bank; closed by bank 
September 10. 

Falls — Dairymens National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation, August 15. 


Cuba City 
commissioner, 
Sheboygan 


AUTOS AND MORTGAGES 


N inquiry made by an automobile com- 
pany in cities and places where 198,- 
216 automobiles were owned, has pret- 
ty thoroughly cleared up the myth that 
people are mortgaging their houses to buy 
autos and are paying for them with bor- 
rowed money. Of this number of automo- 
biles, 198,216, only 1,254 automobiles had 
been bought with a mortgage, or less than 
one per cent. (.63 of one per cent., to be 
accurate), and 7,475 autos were bought with 
borrowed money, or 3.72 per cent. 

This was the opinion and returns made by 
4,534 bankers in the cities and towns where 
195,216 autos were owned, half those in the 
country. Bankers know who is mortgaging 
to waste and who is borrowing to buy. 
Their report is both accurate and _trust- 
worthy. What is true of this 198,216 autos 
is true of all the autos in the country. 

Money has been borrowed for autos and 
mortgages made, but the number is minute 
by the side of the number bought without 
either loan or mortgage. If the automobile 
business appealed to the shiftless and thrift- 
iess it would never have reached its present 
dimensions or collected on its sales. The 
same class of people are buying autos who 
once bought horses and carriages, teams and 
drays, or delivery wagons. ‘Taking the cost 
of a horse or horses, spans and teams, of 
harness and of carriages, or of horses and 
delivery wagons and drays, from 1860 to 
1880, and allowing for the advance in in- 
comes and in business, and the automobile is 
not a bit dearer than the horse or pair and 
smart turnout of twenty to forty years ago. 
‘he country has twice as much money and 
twice as many liberal incomes to use the 
auto now than wanted horses and carriages 
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or dray and delivery wagon then. The auto 
is taking the place of the horse. Like the 
horse before a carriage, wagon or dray, more 
autos are for use than for pleasure. Every 
one hears of joy-rides. No one notes the 
business or professional auto. So one once 
heard more in city or village of a single 
costly “high-stepping” team than of all the 
doctors’ buggies, the grocers’ delivery wag- 
ons, or the teamsters’ pairs of dray horses 
but there were 10,000 of these to one of the 
other. So with the auto. 

It is here to stay, to grow, and to become 
a daily necessity of a larger class than in the 
past once used the horse for business, pro- 
fessional needs or family wants.—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


PROGRESS IN THE 
SOUTH 


RAILROAD 


A T a dinner given in Richmond a few 
months ago to President Eliot 0: 

Harvard University, John Skeltoi 
Williams, president of the Bank of Rich 
mond, and a well-known Southern railway 
man, had the following to say regarding 
railway progress in the South: 


“The South had been the pioneer in rail- 
road construction. * * * From 1880 to 
1900 the railroad mileage of the Southern 
States increased from 20,887 miles to 62,- 
928 miles, which was more than the total 
miieage in the United States in 1870. To- 
day the railroad mileage in the Southern 
States is approximately 70,000 miles, or 
nearly enough to circle the earth three 
times at the equator. The total railroad 
mileage of the Union is now 230,000 miles, 
and the South has practically one-third of 
it, the same proportion it had in 1860, before 
the development of the great West and the 
Pacific States, and notwithstanding her 
four years of war * * * It is interesting 
to note that the railroad mileage in our 
Southern States to-day equals the entir: 
railroad mileage of England, France and 
the German Empire combined. 

‘“‘At the beginning of the South’s revival 
in 1880, there was no railroad system in the 
South Atlantic States operating more than 
750 miles of railroad, and only two rail- 
road companies in this whole section oper- 
ating as much as 600 miles. During the 
past five and twenty years our railroad 
lines have nearly all been rebuilt, extended 
and consolidated into systems operating from 
1,500 miles to 8,000 miles each. Scores of 
small, disconnected and inefficient roads 
have been transformed and welded together 
creating the giant combinations which to- 
day handle our mammoth commerce, and 
afford the quick and luxurious means of 
intercourse between all sections. Some of 
these systems have, I fear, grown almost 
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too extensive, and it is a question whether 
they do not cover too much territory to 
secure the best and most satisfactory re- 
sults. I am inclined to the belief that be- 
tween 3,000 and 6,000 miles of railroad are 
quite sufficient for one set of stockholders 
to own and one set of officers to look after, 
if the welfare of the publfe and of the 


owners, 
a few, 
tion. 

“The Southern States are generally fair 
and conservative in their treatment of rail- 
roads. When the roads confine their activi- 
ties to the legitimate business of transpor- 
tation, they have little to fear.”’ 


and not the personal ambition of 
is to be the paramount considera- 
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VALUABLE BOOKLET ISSUED BY 
THE BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


HERE is one real opportunity for 
service to their clients that bankers 
are coming to more clearly recognize 

each year. We refer to the influence they 
can exert towards the adoption of better 
methods of accounting in business, towards 
a more accurate and thorough knowledge 
of their true business condition on the part 
of their patrons. 

To induce a 


manufacturer to install a 





cost system is a service to him in that it 
puts kim in a position to know what is 
fundamental to his success in the market. 
Too many are merely estimating their costs, 
which in plain language is guessing. Many 
cases can be cited where failure might have 
been averted by a simple workable cost 
system. 

And such service pays; it means more to 
bankers to build up the business of those 


customers they now have than to get new 
ones. 

Our thought is suggested by a new 180- 
page book we have just received from the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company on 
the subject of costs. The Burroughs Com- 
pany distributes this gratis to any one in- 
terested, and thereby performs a service 
to business which is none the less real for 
having as an ultimate object the develop- 
ment of more use for its machine. 


A SUPERB PUBLICATION 
66 MERICAN Art in Bronze and Iron” 


is the title of an extremely hand- 
some book recently issued by John 
Williams, Inc., New York, who are specialists 
in bronze and iron work for banks. The book, 
which was compiled and edited by William 
Donald Mitchell, consists of a large number of 
excellent half-tone illustrations, principally 
of the interiors of the large banks in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. With each 
illustration is a complete description of 
the interior arrangement and decoration of 
the banks illustratea. A book of this kind 
is assured to be of interest and value to 
bankers, especially to those who are con- 
templating the erection of a new bank build- 
ing, or making improvements in their pres- 
ent banking quarters. 
As a piece of printing the book itself 
is one of the finest specimens it has ever 
been our privilege to examine. 


VIEWS OF NOTABLE BANK 
BUILDINGS 


OGGSON BROTHERS, the well-known 
New York firm specializing in bank 
architecture, construction, engineer- 

ing, decoration and equipment, have issued 
a very handsome book describing their 
method of building and illustrated with 
some bank interiors and exteriors executed 
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by them. According to the Hoggson Build- 
ing Method, the bank places the respon- 
sibility for the planning, for the execution 
of the work itself and for its cost, all upon 
ene responsible organization. ‘The detailed 
working out of this method is explained 
in the book which the firm has just issued. 
The different points taken up include the 
building appropriation, the contract, the 
architectural plans, the materials, changes 
in plans, supervision, decorations and equip- 
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ment and remodeling. ‘The essentials of a 
bank exterior are dignity, solidity, pure 
architectural design and a notable contrast 
with surrounding buildings. The  essen- 
tials of a bank interior are good light, con- 
venient arrangement, decorative unity and 
an inviting atmosphere. The _ illustrations 
in this book show very plainly how Hoggson 
Brothers have been able to work out these 
results in a satisfactory manner under a 
variety of conditions. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 





A BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK FOR 
BANKERS 


OST of the many books issued by the 
Bankers’ Publishing Company are of 
a strictly financial or technical bank- 
ing nature, but in “The Banker in Litera- 
ture,” by Johnson Brigham, just off the 
press, there is a shining exception. This 
is a book entirely suited for the banker’s 
leisure moments, and on account of the 
particularly handsome manner in which the 
volume is printed and bound it makes an 
especially appropriate gift book. Un- 
doubtedly it will be in great demand at the 
approaching holiday season. There could be 
no more apprepriate Christmas gift for any 
bank man. 

The author of this book is librarian of 
the Iowa State Library. He has devoted 
his spare time for several years to the 
preparation of this work. 

“The Banker in Literature” 
three parts, namely: 

I. Historical Side Lights; II. Bankers as 
Creators of Literature; III. Notable Bank- 


appears in 


ers in Fiction. In Part II. will appear 
biographical sketches of the following 
banker-authors: William Roscoe, Samuel 


Rogers, David Ricardo, Charles Sprague, 
George Grote, Sir John W. Lubbock, Wal- 
ter Bagehot, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, Thomas Hodgkin, Ed- 
ward Noyes Westcott, Wm. Barnes Rhodes, 
Bernard Barton, John Law. 

In Part III. the author discusses the sub- 
ject, “Notable Bankers in Fiction,” under 
the following heads: Balzac’s Bankers, 
Dickens’s Bankers, ‘Thackeray’s Bankers, 
Charles Reade’s “Story of An Old Bank,” 
John Law in “The Mississippi Bubble,” A 
Meredith Creation, Westcott’s “David 
Harum,” The Rothschilds in Literature, Ib- 


sen’s “Helmer” (A _ Doll’s House,) Mrs. 
Ward’s Country Banker, Paul Leicester 
Ford’s “Mr. Blodgett,” Stockton’s “J. 


Weatherby Stull,” Thomas Nelson Page's 
“Norman Wentworth,” F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
“Peter,’? Kenneth Grahame. 

The book concludes with a chapter on 
“The Ideal Banker.” Cloth-bound, gilt top, 


250 pp. Price $1.50, 


NEW BANK ADVERTISEMENTS 


W K have just issued the Third Series 
of “60 Commercial Bank Adver- 
tisements.” This announcement will 
be of interest to the hundreds of banks 
throughout the country which have used 
the previous sets of advertisements, and also 
to any other banks who want to get effec- 
tive bank advertisements without too much 
trouble on their own part and with very 
little expense. The idea of these adver- 
tisements is to present the best possible ar- 
guments for the various kinds of banking 
service in a concise and interesting form. 
They are written in such a way as to be 
easily adapted to local conditions. They 
are printed in paa form on one side of 
the paper so that when it is necessary to 
send copy to the newspapers one or two of 
the ads. can be pasted on blank paper and 
changes necessary indicated on the margin 
of the sheet. These advertisements are soid 
to only one bank in a community, so that 
it is a case of “First come, first served.” 
The price of the 60 Commercial Bank Ad- 
vertisements is $3 and this includes a copy 
of our bank advertising text-book “Pushing 
Your Business,” a cloth-bound, illustrated 
volume of 181 pages now in its third edi- 
tien. The ads. and the book will be sent 
on approval if you wish. 
Next month we will issue a new set of 
“100 Savings Bank Advertisements,” anc 
are now making reservations for them. 
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